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THE ROMANCE OF BIOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

EOMANCE AND RBALITT. 

A CHARMING writer tells, in one of the sweetest and most 
sliadowy of all modem pai*ables, the story of a marvellous 
magic mirror. When it came into the hands of the 
student it seemed a very ordinary thing ; but as he gazed 
upon it, it appeared soon to suggest the wonderful affinity 
existing between a mirror and the imagination. For, 
somehow, objects regarded in a mirror always acquire 
a strange and weird unreality. As we look, there is some- 
thing that seems to fascinate us. We should like to live in 
that room — ^the room in the mirror — if we could only get 
into it. Suddenly, one day, while the student gazed, the 
enchanting form of a lady entered the room in the mirror ; 
the student turned and looked in his own room— there was 
I no such form there ; then from day to day her visits were 
I constant to the room in the mirror, never to the real 
I room. He was a poor student (students are usually poor), 
but now he laboured constantly to furnish his own poor 
room, that he might make it look more pleasant and 
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2 THE LABT OF THE MIRROR. 

lovely to the lady of tlie mirror. Ah ! if he could but 
attract her glance! if from the mirror she would but 
notice him ! for as yet she was quite unconscious of his 
presence. Well, in good time she noticed him, and then 
came another ambition to the student — ^if he could but 
attract her from the mirror to his own room! This 
also was done, and the lady came, and the student pos- 
sessed her ; but her first words were an entreaty that the 
mirror, through which she had first been beheld, shoxdd 
be shivered. Is it a foolish fairy story ? It is neverthe- 
less true. That mirror is the imagination. Forms seen 
through the imagination, how divinely beautiful they 
are ! how the imagination drapes them, exalts them, pre- 
sents them through an unreal atmosphere, and in an 
unreal habitation ! We lay ourselves out to gratify the 
creatures of our own imagination. The lady of the 
mirror is the creature of the imagination. Looking into 
the chamber of the mirror, all that we see of the forms, 
and shapes, and scenes of the distant and the dead has 
that ■ in it which was not in it ; and how usually it is the 
case, that when the ideal of the imagination is realised 
and made ours, when we possess it, the ideal is destroyed, 
the mirror is shivered ! 

This is said in no injustice or bitterness of feeling ; for 
there may be a good deal of false sentiment when we say 
the ideal will not bear the touch of the real. This is not 
always true, although doubtless msually so. Nothing 
purely intellectual seems able to bear the contact of the 
present ; things, places, and persons disappoint us. The 
imaginative temperament is always wanting to be exactly 
where it is not. If in London, it would be in Paris ; and 



4 OLD HOUSES. 

the Over-sonl. There is, says Carlyle, the last scene of a 
comedy in every marriage, the last act of a tragedy in 
every deathbed. If the walls of ruined old houses could 
speak, they would utter forth the burthen of ballads and 
romances. In that room they caroused for the wedding. 
In yonder chamber little eyes first opened, and looked out 
upon the light. Down those stairs the proud young hus- 
band led his feeble young wife just coming back again to 
the world from her time of danger. Up those stairs the 
strong and tearful father carried the wasting form of his 
shawled, hectic young daughter, wasting in consumption 
in her young beauty. In this room the coffined body was 
stretched out for the funeral. These are the circumstances 
which hallow, all homes, and, commonplace as they seem, 
they wake within all bosoms the sense of the unusual, 
the affecting, the pathetic, the awful. 

When we speak, therefore, of the romance of biography, 
we imply the law of human individuality, the law of 
human freedom. Man is not a bundle of dynamic forces, 
bound round by a great hoop, or tied in by a great rope of 
necessity ; and biography is rich in illustrations showing 
that man is a soul— a free and living soul. 

That omnivorous reader and pleasantly suggestive writer, 

Francis Jacox, has a pleasant paper, "Too Strange for 

Fiction; Not Too Strange to be True," the purpose of 

which is to endorse that oft-quoted saying — 

" Truth is always strange. 
Stranger than fiction ; " 

and among several less known he takes two singular in- 
stances — ^very opposite ones. Sir Walter Scott, remarking 
at length upon the career of Colonel Blood, closes by say- 
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ing, " Such were the adventures of an individual whose 
real exploits, whether the motive, the danger, or the 
chantcter of the ^iterpriBes be conaidered, equal, or rather 
surpass, those fictions of violence and penl we love to 
pemse in romance." And then Mr. Jacox refers to another 
most romantic life, and to the remarks of John Newton 
upon his own experiences, " That reputedly hard and severe 
dinne was in love oDce upon a time, and in those days he 
used to go all the way from London to ^hooter's Hill , 
in order to look towards the part in which' the future 
Mr§. Newton then lived ; not that he could see the spot 
even after travelling all those miles, for she lived far 
beyond the rango of vision from the hill itself ; but it 
gratified him, he assured a friend in after-life, to he able 
to BO much a& look towards the spot, and this he did 
always once, and sometimea twice a week. ' Why,' said the 
friend, ' this is more like one of the vagaries of romance 
than real life ! ' ' True,' replied Mr. Newton, ' but real life 
has extravagances that would not be admitted to appear in 
a well- written romance ; they would be said to be out of 
nature.' " 

One of the sweetest of all the tales of Tieeh is that called 
the Elves. He describes two vill^es separated only by a 
narrow stream. On this side the people of the ordinary 
and every-day world pursued their tasks of labour in the 
fair kingdom of the actual and the prosaic. On the other side' 
of the river, beyond or within the dark, grim-looking clump 
of firs, separated by so slight a boundary, lay the kingdom 
of the ideal and poetio — the place wherein, although so 
dark to the outer eye, everything assumed new forms. 
There the mighty metal king laboured with his gnom^ 



THE SOUL NOT A SERIES OF SENSATIONS. 



And yet, mock as we may at these people, we are closely 
related to them ; they are of the same race as ourselves ; 
we all hEbve sympathies which amaze us when they are 
revealed to us ; we are perpetually prying into unknown 
lands of thought and a&ction ; we visit in our dreams 
and our desires foreign shores ; in the most illiterate of 
us there is not only a taste for bread but for books ; we are 
hannted by ideas ; we die or become miserable for want of 
companionship ; we make love and become intoxicated by 
an unpossessed fancy or idea ; not having gone to church 
for years, and never thinking about religion, we find, 
when grief comes to our house, some strong hand presses 
us down, and we fall upon the floor and pray ; we cry and 
rave over dead bodies and we love our children to madness. 
What is the meaning of all this ? How near we all are to 
the kingdom of the Elves ; a little stream only separates, 
and we often cross it ! A soul is within us, and it will not 
own, certainly it will not confine itself within, the limits 
of the merely conventional, the fixed, and the defined ; it 
ever seeks to leap over the limits of the knowable, and 
scarcely acknowledges itself to be a stranger even thsre, 

I am about to devote these pages to the task, in which I 
shall indulge myself, of repeating some truths I regard as 
important, and some tales and anecdotes which seem to 
me very pleasant, because they all tend more or less to 
illustrate the freedom of man, and to show that he is not 
simply a mere " series of sensations," and that we need 
something other thato "Heat considered as a Mode of 
Motion^" to account for the powers and properties of 
tHe human soul. 

What is romance ? — the romantic ? It is human indi- 
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viduality; our first impressions are that it is a term 
restricted to tlie ages of chivalry, to the life of pastoral 
poetry, to classical times. What do we mean by it ? The 
wild and wonderful, the adventurous and the strange — the 
deeds of Tancred, or Rinaldo and Tasso, or the gentle 
knighthood of Spenser's Fairy page. What a power 
romance was when Arion came floating on the famous 
Dolphin before the people of Tesnarus ! It is thought, 
however, that romance is far away from the deeds and 
days of real life. In our reading of life we are like many 
other wonder-seekers in their way of reading nature, men 
who seem to go through the world asking nature to be 
good enough to do some little miracle for their own 
private and personal satisfaction. We see no miracles 
now-a-days ; why will not nature let ofE a rocket or two 
just to oblige as ? There are those who intimate that they 
would rather patronise the idea of God and be a little 
religious, only really nature must do a little miracle or 
two ! Just as if all life were not transcendental 
and perfectly unaccountable. Sach persons forget 
all the time that miracles, ordinary and extraordinary, are 
always happening, and that to bim " who is wise and will 
observe," even " he shall understand " that signs and 
wonders come not once in an age, but every day in every 
age. Even so with life-romance, as we call it ; it is of 
every day's happening. I define the elements of romance 
to be the unusual, the distant, and the wonderful, and it is 
very clear that many events may be very wonderful and 
unusual, although their scenery may be very near ; and 
this is true, that the power to be aiffected is the main cause 
of our sensations, of our sympathy with the great and the 
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to whisper along every panel, and the shadow of a legend 
lies on every floor ; there is the romance of old cities, with 
queer, quaint houses of many gables — old cities like Ghent, 
or Bruges, or Nuremberg, or Florence, or Venice. Their 
very names, says Victor Hugo, have a sound as when we 
hear the order, Ghround arms ! and the clash rings on the 
pavement. So, at the very name, all the vivid life of old, 
starts shadowy and spectral before us. But be those scenes 
near or distant, be they palaces or cottages, all ought to 
have the power to stir within us the sentiment of humaniiy ; 
and all, as Emerson says, " goto show that the soul in man 
is not an organ, but animates and exercises all the organs ; 
is not a function like the power of memory, of calculation, 
or comparison, but uses these as hands or feet ; is not a 
faculty, but a light ; is not the intellect or the will, but is 
the master of the intellect, and the will is the vast back- 
ground of our being, in which they lie — an immensiiy not 
possessed, and which cannot be possessed. A man is the 
facade of a temple wherein all wisdom and good abide. 
What we commonly call man — ^the eating, dnnking, 
planting, counting man — does not, as we know him, repre- 
sent himself, but misrepresents himself. Him we do not 
respect ; but the soul whose organ he is, would he let it 
appear, would make our knees bend." 

Some lives blaze along their own time or age, then pass 
under a total eclipse, and then emerge again into singular 
light and splendour. In an old number of the Quarterly 
Bevietv there is a story of a picture which still adorns the 
walls of Strathfieldsaye, the seat of the Duke of Wellington. 
A great many years since, when the wars of Napoleon had 
thrown all Europe, as well as France, into commotion, a 
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to do so, declaring that it was a fair purchase on his part, 
and they had no right to deprive him of his property. 
Then the Fi*ench Government called upon the English 
Government to interpose, and the English ambassador 
waited on Sir Colin with no better success than the French 
officials ; so they had to give up their point. Sir Colin 
retained his picture, and he shortly after presented it to 
the Duke, and, as we have said, it still adorns the walls of 
Strathfieldsaye. It is not only the history of a picture, but | 
a parable, too, of many a famous story, recited with admira- | 
tion, treated with contempt and ignominy, lost in a cloud ] 
of dust, renovated and retouched, set forth in a new and I 
splendid and glittering frame, and hung up to renewed 
admiration until again the dust of time shall gather over 
it, and, ages after, some other Sir Colin shall perform for 
it a like sendee. 



16 THE MUSEUM OP HUMAN LIFE. 

We have said that biography is the miiseuui of life; 
but its being so to ns depends altogether npon the spirit in 
which we enter upon the study of it. By most persons 
lives are read without motive, without discrimination ; 
they lie within the library of the brain, like the bones in 
Eirkdale cave, before Buckland, or those in the Paris 
Basin, before Cuvier. No study has been so entirely 
without classification and arrangement ; innumerable 
narratives have perhaps been read, and to any one the 
reader has been, and is, unable to assign a character. 
Would the effort be wholly futile and vain to attempt 
a comparative anatomy of biography, to arrange the 
worthies of humanity in groups, not so much with re- 
ference to the mere pursuit in which they were engaged, 
or the region in which they moved, but rather with re- 
ference to the more subtle final distinctions which gave a 
character and bias to their minds, and determined their 
influence on society? At present, the venerable and 
vile, the worthy and the worthless, the mean and the 
magnificent, lie heaped and huddled in promiscuous 
neighbourhood. The mention of biography only suggests 
to the mind the idea of a vast pyramid of conglomerate 
marble. In the cementing cells may be seen pre- 
served the pens of poets, the swords of statesmen, the 
garters and coronets of kings, yet all confused and in- 
distinct, like fossils, but partially developed in the 
polished stone. And the probability is, that, as we have 
seen in museums and collections of natural history, the 
most common — not to say the most worthless — attracts 
the most attention. What numbers gather round the 
glass cases where Monsieur Scarabeus is pinned, with his 
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This is not strange. Dante, the weird and f earfnl poet, 
who, in the Middle Ages, wrote with such terrible earnest- 
ness, that, in that superstitious day — the dread imagina- 
tion painting the terrible portraits of the Infernal World 
— smothers when they met him hushed their babies on 
their breast, and said, *' There, there ! that is the man 
who has seen hell ! " — Dante put the matter, of which we 
speak, in a tolerably clear light. When dining once with 
the Grrand Duke Delia Scala, the fool, the buffoon of the 
court, was making infinite amusement for the company, 
with merry antics and mimics. The Duke was pleased, 
and turning to the great singer Dante, thus expressed his 
surprise : *' Why, now, this is strange, that this poor fool 
should be thus entertaining, should have so many clever 
things to say to us to make us laugh ; while you, Dante, 
have nothing to say : you do not make us laugh. This is 
strange ! " 

''Not at all strange, your Highness," said the poet; 
** not at all strange ; * The like to the like.' " 

Dante Rossetti has set this incident to the music of his 
"Verse : — 

" There was a jester, a foul lout. 

Whom the court loved for graceless arts ; 
Sworn scholiast of the bestial parts 
Of speech ; a ribald mouth to shout 
III folly's homy tympanum 
Such things as make the wise man dumb. 

" Much loved, him Dante loathed. And so 
One day when Dante felt perplexed 
If any day that could come next 
Were worth the waiting for or no. 
And mute he sat amid their din, 
Cau Chrande called the jester in. 
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" Bank vorda witii aach ace wit's beet wealth. 

Lords moathed approvBl ; ladiea kept 

Twittering' with clastered heads ; except 
Some few that took their trains by stealth 

And vtait. Can Qrajide shook his hair. 

And smota his thigh, and laugb'd i' the air. 
" Then, tatang on his guest, be cried, 

' Say, UasBOr Dante, how it is 

I get out of a, clown like thia 
Mon than yonr wisdom can provide.' 

And Dante : ' 'Tts man'i aneieni whim 

That Mil Ms Ii£e leemi good (o him.' " 

And liere, then, is the reason why of some of the most 
noticeable of our race we know absolntoly nothing ; 
while of others, in whom we now feel no interest, we 
have the chronicle of almost eveiy moment of their life. 
Certainly, the greatest lives are the most retired from 
general sympathies. The life of the many is passed ia 
action ; and, therefore, the intrigues of conrts and diplo- 
matists, the roar of a park of artillery, and the bnstle of a 
si^e — these, and events like these, moat be far more in- 
teresting than even a night at the " Mermaid " with 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaamont and Fletcher, for gaests ; 
or a day on Windermere with Wordsworth, Wilson, 
Coleridge, and De Qnincy, for companions. 

To many eyes, then, biography would appear the 
chronicle of ingratitude, the record of selfishness. Men 
often seem to combine in themselves two characters ; bat 
this is the first glance, for men are always consistent 
with their ruling passion, and especially those men who have 
dared to act upon a large stage, before the eyes of men, for 
the obvions t^grejidisement of self. The apparent incon- 
sistency results from not looking snfGcieatly beneath the 
2—2 
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erefore, if one will irrite that 
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ifnlly to relate particulars. 
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Ycaled the mysteries of the stars themselves. Drjdffli, Sir 
Is^ac Newton's contemporary, believed in the same ab- 
snrditj. The great Duke of Marlborongh, when visited 
by Prince Engene, on the night before a battle— when no 
donbt the two generals were in consnltation upon a 
measnre that might decide the fate of an empire — was 
heard to call his servant to account for lighting np four 
candles in his tent upon the occasion ; and he was once 
actually seen on horseback, darmng his own gloves. His 
avarice and cupidity were extraordinary. Hobbes, who 
wrote the ** Leviathan," a deist in creed, had a most ex- 
traordinary belief in spirits and apparitions. Locke, the 
philosopher^the matter-of-fact Locke, who wrote, and in 
fact established, the decision of things by the rule of right 
reason, laying down the rule itself <— delighted in romances, 
and revelled in works of fiction. What was the great 
Lord Yerulam ? Alas ! too truly, " the wisest, greatest, 
meanest of mankind." As for Martin Luther, the re- 
former, he was so passionate and imchristianlike, that he 
struck his friends, Melancthon in particular, and perhaps 
would have burned him, as readily as an inquisitor in those 
days would have burned a heretic, in the paroxysms of his 
rage. Cardinal Bichelieu, the minister of a great empire, 
believed in the calculations of nativities. Sir Thomas 
More burned the heretic, to whom in his T^tings he gave 
full liberty of conscience. Alexander the Great was a 
drunkard, and slew his friends in his cups. Caesar sullied 
the glory of his talents by the desire of governing his 
country despotically, and died the victim of his ambition, 
though one of the wisest, most accomplished, and humane 
of conquerors. But we are travelling far back for examples 
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wldcli slioiild be taken from later times. Tasso believed in 
Ms good angel, and was often beard to converse with what 
he fancied was a spirit or demon, which he believed he 
saw. Eaphael, the most gifted artist the world ever pro- 
duced, died at the age of thirty-seven, his constitution 
weakened hj irregular living. Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
notoriously superstitious, and always supposed he heard 
his mother calling to him after death. Sir Christopher 
"Wren, who built St. Paul's Cathedral, was a believer in 
dreams. He had a pleurisy once, being in Paris, and 
dreamed that he was in a place where palm-trees g^rew, 
and that a woman in a romantic dress gave him some dates. 
The next day he sent for some dates, in the full belief of 
their revealed virtues, and they cured him. Dr. Halley 
had the same superstitious belief. Melancthon believed 
in dreams and apparitions, and used to say that one 
came to him in his study, and told him to bid GKiyneus, 
his friend, to go away for some time, as the Inquisition 
sought his life. His friend went away in consequence, 
and thus, by accident, really saved his life. Addison was 
f (Hid of the bottle, and is said to have shortened his life 
by it. Bums, the poet, was a hard drinker, and, there can 
be no doubt, wore out his constitution by his conviviality. 
Goldsmith was a gambler, and the victim of the fraudulent. 
Prior was the dupe of a common woman, whom he believed 
to be an angel. Gb>rrick was as vain as any woman, and 
equally fond of flattery. Kneller's vanity was such, that 
nothing was too gross for him to swallow. Person, the 
first of Greek scholars, was a notorious tippler. "We 
might multiply examples of this kind without end; but 
we need not have quoted so many, to exhibit how well 
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died. Banier himaelf, after all liis miiades, died at forty- 
five. Cartea was little more than thirty ^when lie gazed 
upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of 
Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged the 
loss of the greatest captain and prof onndest statesman of 
the age. Then there are Nelson, Clive — but these are 
warriors, and perhaps you may think there axe greater 
things than war. I do not ; I worship the Lord of Hosts. 
Bnt take the most illnstrious achievements of civil pru- 
dence. Innocent IQ., the greatest of the pox>es, was the 
despot of Christendom at thirty-seven ; John de Medici 
was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Ghiicchiardiiii tells iis, 
baffled with his statecraft Ferdinand of Arragon himself. 
He was pope, as Leo X., at thiriy-seven ; Luther robbed 
even him of his richest province at thiriy-five. Take 
Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley; they worked with 
young brains. Ignatius was only thirty when he made 
his pilgrimage, and wrote his ' Spiritual Exercises.' 
Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, the greatest of 
Frenchmen, and died at thirty-seven! Ah I that fatal 
thirty-seven ! which reminds me of Byron, greater even as 
a man than a writer. Was it experience that guided the 
pencil of Baphael when he painted the palaces of Bome ? 
He died, too, at thirty-seven. Bichelieu was Secretary of 
State at thirty-one. Well, then there was Bolingbroke 
and Pitt, both ministers before other men leave off 
cricket. Grrotius was in great practice at seventeen, and 
Attomey-Greneral at twenty-four. And Aquavia-Aquaviva 
was G-eneral of the Jesuits, ruled every cabinet of Europe, 
and colonised America, before he was thirty-seven. * What 
a career ! ' exclaimed the stranger, rising from his charr. 



CHAPTER lY. 

THE STOBT OF PINEL, THE MADMAN'S FBIEKD. 

The following interestmg sketcli of tlie first trial made by 
Pinel to govern Innatics by moral force alone, is from an 
account written by his son. It was in tbe latter end of 
1792 tbat Pinel, wbo bad been appointed some time before 
medical superintendent of the Bicetre (the madhonse of 
Paris), urgently applied for permission from tbe authori- 
ties to abolish the use of the irons with which the lunatics 
were then loaded. Unsuccessful, but resolved to gain his 
object, he repeated his complaints with redoubled ardour 
before the Gonmiune of Paris, and demanded the reform 
of this barbarous system. 

" Citizen," replied one of the members of the Commune, 
" to-morrow I wiU pay you and the Bicetre a visit. But 
woe to you if you deceive us, and are concealing the 
enemies of the people amongst your madmen." The 
member of the Commune who thus spoke was Couthon. 
The next day he arrived at the Bicetre. 

Couthon was himself, perhaps, as strange a sight as that 
which he had come to see. Deprived of the use of both 
his legs, he was always carried about on men's shoulders ; 
and thus mounted and deformed, he, with a soft and fem- 
inine voice, pronounced sentences of death — for death was 




lie evening he retnmed of his own accord to bis 
id slept tranquilly on & good bed, which had been 
ed for him in the meantime. During the tvro f ollow- 
!trs Tchich he spent at the Bicetre, be never agam 
■violent fit ; he even made himself oBefol by exercis- 
certain anthority over lonaticB, governing them after 
hion, and establiBhii^ himself as a kind of eaperiu- 
t. 

neighbour in captivi^ was not leas worthy of pity. 
.s an old French officer, who had been in chains for 
it thirty years, having been afflicted with one of 
terrible religions monomanias of which we eren 
ays see such frequent exunples. Of weak nnder- 
ig and lively imagination, he deemed himself des- 
>y God for the baptism of blood— that is to say, to 
s fellow -creatureB, in order to save them from hell, 
send them straight to heaven, there to enjoy the 
' of the blessed. This horrible idea was the cause 
committdng a frightful crime. He commenced his 
dal mission by plunging a dagger into the heart 
own child. He was declared insane, confined for 
:he Bicetre, and had been afflicted for years with 
rolting madness. Calmness at length returned, but 
t reason ; he sat on a stone, silent and immovable, 
ling an emaciated spectre of remorse. His limbs 
aded with the same irons as when first *he was con- 
)ut which he had no longer strength to lift. Th^ 
ft on him as much from habit as from the remem- 
of his crime. His case was hopeless. Dr. Fine! 
n carried to a bed in the infirmary ; his legs, Low- 
ere so stifE and contracted, that all attempts to 
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occasion he promised to ameliorate his condition, utd this 
promise alone had greatly tranqnillised him. 

Finel now ventured to annoimce to him that he shonld 
no longer be forced to wear his chains. "And to prove 
that I have confidence in yon, "added he, " and that I con- 
sider yon to be a man capable of doing good, yon shall assist 
me in releasing those nnfortonate individuals who do not 
possess their reason like yon. If you conduct yourself 
properly, as I have reason to think yon will, I shall then 
take yon into my service, and yon shall not leave me." 

Never in the mind of man was there so sudden and 
complete a change ; the keepers themselves were forced to 
respect Chevinge for his conduct. TSo sooner was he 
nnchained than he became docile, attentive — ^watching 
every movement of Pinel, so as to execute his orders 
dezteronsly and promptly ; addressing words of kindness 
and reason to those lunatics with whom he had been on a 
level but a few hours previously, but in whose presence he 
now felt the fnll dignity of liberty. This man, who had 
been nnhumSinised by his chains during the best years of 
his life, and who doubtless would have dragged on his 
agonising existence for a considerable length of time, be- 
came at once a model of good conduct and gratitude. 
Frequently in those perilous times he saved Pinel's life j 
and one day, amongst others, rescned him from a band of 
ruffians, who were dragging him oRala lanteme. An elector 
of 1789, during a threatened famine he every morning 
left the Bicetre and never returned without provisions, 
which at that moment were unpurchaseable, even for gold. 
The remainder of his life was but one continued act of 
devotion to his liberator. 

4-2 
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religions enthusiasm played the first part. He had made 
pilgrimages on foot to Cologne and Rome, and had then 
embarked for America, where, among the savages, ho 
risked his life in the hope of converting them to the 
true faith. But all these travels, all these voyages, had 
the melancholy effect of turning his ruling idea into a 
monomania. On his return to France, he publicly 
announced himself as Him whose Gospel he had been 
preaching far and wide. Seized and brought before the 
Archbishop of Paris, he was shut up in the Bicetre as a 
Imiatic, his hands and feet were loaded with heavy irons, 
and for twelve years he bore with singular patience this 
long martyrdom, and the incessant sarcasms to which he 
was exposed. 

Argument with such minds is useless ; they neither can 
nor will understand it. Pinel, therefore, never attempted 
to reason with him ; he unchained him in silence, and 
loudly commanded that every one for the future should 
imitate his reserve, and never address a single word to this 
poor lunatic. This line of conduct, which was rigorously 
observed, produced an effect on this self-conceited man 
far more powerful than the irons and the dungeon. Ho 
felt himself humbled by this isolation, this total abandon- 
ment in the full enjoyment of his liberty. At length, after 
much hesitation, he began to mix with the other invalids. 
From that time forward he visibly improved, and in less 
than a year was sufficiently recovered to acknowledge the 
folly of his former ideas, and to leave the Bicetre. 

Fifty lunatics were, in this manner, released from their 
chaius in the space of a few days. Amongst them were 
individuals from every rank of life and from every country. 
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incapable of providii^ for ito own wants. Thns Howard's 
son was in infancy coerced, without fondneas ; in yonth, 
commanded to be moral ; in manhood, became debauched 
and then mad. A heavy responsibility rests npon those 
yiho possess mind of extraordinary rigoar, therefore, that 
it be nol; only employed bnt well employed,- that the 
aathority established over their fellows be fbnnded on an 
appeal te their reason and their highest afiections ; for ths 
capacity of mind ia mighty, and its power ia frequently 
abnost imperial, when wielded for no pure or noblo 



Yes ! the imperial sway of mind ! When Sophocles 
was charged before tbe Areopagus of Athens with mad- 
neaa, be did not formally reply, but read to them the 
(Edipns Colonus, which he had just composed, and he 
was, therefore, iDstantly acquitted. And when tbe Mar- 
chioness D'Ancres was accused before her judges of 
witcbcraft over her Queen, before her condemnation to 
be burnt, she indignantly replied, that she had used no 
witchcraft but that which the strong mind always asserts 
over the weak one. A laj^e admission — for the witchery 
of the mind is the most dangerous and potent on this side 
the grave. 

The lesson of all biography is the grandeur of energy ; 
it gives to men their ppwer over their fellows. Many of 
the physical evils, the want of vigour, tbe inaction of the 
system, tbe langour and hysterical affections which are so 
prevalent among the delicate yonng women of tbe present 
day, may be traced to a want of well-trained mental 
power, and weU-ezercised self-control, and to an absence 
of fixed habits of employment. Beal cultiTation of tbe 
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sliortcn life. Ciiltivate, then, most earnestly, symmetry oi 
mind. Repel from yonr mind all corroding cares, all tm- 
necessary anxiety, and everything in the shape of secret 
vices. Secret vices are like the destructive vermin that 
make their home m the heart of the choicest and most 
promising frnits, and eat ont all their virtue and sub- 
stance. Never allow revenge, envy, hatred, or malice to 
take possession of your mind. These conditions of mind 
deepen all the lin^ of the face, shaa-pen all the features, 
and give to the possessor the appearance of premature old 
a^e. But, on the other hand, internal parity and the 
practice of benevolence, the exercise of generosity, of 
kindness to all, thinking no evil, cultivating the fullest 
cheerfulness, will soothe and soften the coarsest brow. 
Above all, the whole mind requires an anchor that shall 
Etay it in all storms, vicissitudes and tronblcs of life. 
This anchor is obtained in pure and nndefiled religion; 
a constant reliance, in all trials, npon God our Savionr. 
Practise the precepts of health. And for the mind, learn 
to practise the teachings of our blessed Saviour, and even 
the body may put on strength and beauty, the days be 
multiphed; and the Ufe will be long, prosperoos, and 
happy. 
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matter in the brain, just a grain more of energy and 
will, the smallest, the laost homceopathio grain mora 
of foresight or self-possession, and he would have been 
great. !fo! sonls aire not weighted alike; it is no use 
your taking down the authentic scales and saying, Yon 
sec, I only weigh so much, and that mnst be the standard 
troy or aToirdapois for hnman beings in general. My 
dear sir, I do not see that. 

Hnman life is governed, even as the planet in the 
heavenly places is governed, by a law upon it and a law 
within it. The law npou the planet is the centripetal ; it 
is the sense of order and duty which is constantly saying. 
Stay there. The law within the planet is the centrifugal ; 
it is impnlae, emotion, and it is constantly saying, Go 
yonder. The first is the law of necessity, the second is 
the law of selfhood ; but it is not all necessity with us, it 
is not all selfhood ; it is not all centripetal, it is not all 
centrifugal. These two modify each other, they act on 
each other, while it is the centrifugal, the disposition to 
fly from the centre, which makes the elliptic of life. We 
see no difficulty in believing that there are ceriain natures 
endowed with a surplus 'proportion of sonl. It pushes 
them, out ; it makes marked beings of them. Ton cannot 
account for them. They; in higher instances, make eras 
and epochs ; they conquer, win battles, make revolutions ; 
in inferior natures they develop mere nnhamessed energy, 
life projecting itself in purposeless force. 

The romance of travel illustrates this centrifngal in 
man. It has always been a favourite subject, although, at 
the same time, travellers' tales have always been received 
Vfitb suspicion. Well, the test seems easy. What sort of 
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make him twist himself round the eba£t of the lance, and 
tbea conveyed hltn out of the forest. " I Btood at his 
head and held it firm under my arm, one negro snpported 
the belly, the other the tail ; in this order we began to 
move slowly towards home, and reached it, after resting 
tea times — for the snake was too heavy for ns to support 
htm without stopping to recrnit onr atrer^th." The 
creature was fonrteen feet long, and as thick as the body 
of a boa of fonr-and- twenty feet. That night he was 
placed in a sack, and kept in the room under Mr, 
Waterton's slce^ii^ apartment, awaiting dissection on 
the morrow. Seeking danger at the cannon's month is 
mere fun compared with all this. 

Soon after this ha had another battle, bat single- 
handed, with a young conlacanara, only ten feet long. 
Oar wanderer saw it moving slowly onwards ; there was 
not a moment to be lost. "I saw he was not thick 
enough to break my arm, in case he got twisted round it. 
I laid hold of his tail with the left hand, one knee being 
on the ground ; with the right I took oS my hat and held 
it as yon would hold a shield for defence. The snake 
ioBtantly turned &nd came on at me, with his head about 
a yard from the ground, as if to ask me what business I 
had to take liberties with his tail. I let him come, 
hissing and open-mouthed, within two feet of my face, 
and then, with all the force I was master of, I drove my 
fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws. He was stunned 
and confounded by the blow, and ere he could recover 
himself I had seized his throat with both hands, in such a 
position that he could not bite me ; I then albwed him to 
coil himself round my body, and marched ofE with him as 
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Camming'a compamons became timid, eren althongli tlie 
lioaeas did nob exhibit symptoms of ea^iaesa. At last 
the battle began. " Now, then, for it ; neck or nothing ! 
She was within sixty yarda, and she eontinned adrancing. 
I, taking a steady aim at her breast, let fly; the ball 
cracked loudly on her tavmy side and crippled her in the 
shoalder ; she charged with on appalling roar, and in the 
twinkling of an eye wag in amongst na." She roshed on 
Colesberg — Mr. Comming's horse — and fearfnlly lacerated 
his ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and claws. 
That was a pretty near neighbourhood to Mr. Cumming, 
but "still she attempted to avoid the combat, and seem- 
ingly satisfied with the revenge she had taken, she trotted 
salMly past within a few paces of me ; I fetched my rifle 
to my shoulder, and in another second the lioness was 
stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse. In the straggles 
of death she half turned on her back, and stretched her 
neck and fore arms convulsively, when she fell back to her 
former position, her mighty arms hung powerlessly by her 
side, her lower jaw fell, blood streamed from her mouth, 
and she expired." Our traveller's Hottentots had left him 
to terminate the battle alone, and fled with the horses over 
the plain. 

Now, ia instances like these we have what constitutes 
the power in human life, which separates men from 
society and cities, and sends them forth to pour over the 
wild fields of nature their surplus force of being. If it is 
unharnessed to any higher purpose, it is wild adventure, 
which is not a Divine passion certainly. Only when 
adventure is linked to human hopes it becomes Divine. 
Compare Cumming with Livingstone. Livingstone had 



enough in iteelf for TolnmeB. Every great traveller's life 
is a storelioiise of romance ; etUl, not many careers have 
been more remarkable than that of the strange moante- 
bank, the Hercnies, whom Hr. Salt, the distinguished 
African traveller, saw disporting his singular powers in 
some public street in Edinburgh. Mr. Salt was interested 
in him, talked with him, found him to be nnfortnnate, bat 
sot onworthj, and not long married to a prettj, modest, 
and interesting wife. The man's atrei^th was prodigious, 
and Mr. Salt recommended him to a more congenial field for 
its display, and introduced ^™ to the manager of Astlej's 
Theatre. Hia strength was to be tried on more distin* 
gnished scenes ; but this is the first we hear of the great 
Giovanni Belzoni, one of the travellers to whom we are 
most indebted for the discoveries of the antiquities of 
ancient Egypt. He was introduced to Mehemet Ali, and 
his course was clear ; he astonished the Mussulman by his 
prodigious feats of strength; he removed the sandhills 
covering old magnificent temples, and his wife worked 
with him. It was ha who laid bare the great temple of 
Luxor, so long buried that even its existence was not sus- 
pected. So discoveries ami excavations among ancient 
ruins ever have been more interesting and remarkable ; and 
not less remarkable his hair-breadth escapes from assassina- 
tion and treachery, and the astonishing way in which his 
Samson-like strength took vengeance on those who sought 
to LQJure him. Padua was his native city, and his fellow- 
citizens, who knew nothing of his greatness when he was 
livii^ among them, when he returned prepared a 
triumphal entry for him, all the municipal authorities 
meeting him at the gat«. He received scarce less honour 
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Few of the men whose names are historical bear a 
microscopic examination. Alfred stands almost alone in 
this respect. These men, these historical men, are the 
pillars of fire ; rays dart out from them, illuminating a 
whole territory — ^nay, a whole continent. The illamina- 
tion is not confined to extensive tracts of country; it 
extends to remote time. This is history — a drama acted 
on the large stage of the world ; and in this sense many 
humbler lives than those of warriors and emperors are 
historic. 

Did Charlemagne strike out a more extensive range of 
conquests than Watt ? Did Rodolph, of Hapsburg, found 
a mightier empire than John Faust ? Did Napoleon efEect 
social revolutions more complete than Arkwright ? Great 
names do give their character to periods of time. And it 
has been said that every institution is the prolonged 
shadow of some great man. 

There is nothing in the political state of Continental 
Europe that does not remind us of Charlemagne : there is 
nothing in the local government of England that does 
not remind' us of Alfred. And Louis IX. was one of the 
great names of historic biography. *' He reformed from 
the centre outward," sitting upon the throne of Charle- 
magne, and resolutely defending that extended feudalism 
of which Charlemagne was the founder ; yet he broke up 
and destroyed its power. There are few greater names 
in history than that of Louis. What was the result of 
that protest against, and abolition of, the law of diffidation ? 
Louis was the peacemaker of all France in his day. To 
him and to his influence, the serenity of advancing civili- 
sation over the whole land during the Middle Ages may be 
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of Horace Walpole in his " Life of Bichard HI.," or as to 
Miss Halstead's life of tlie same personage, tliej both 
fnmish as with hints which may be profitably applied to 
the explication of other mysteries of history. Analytic bio- 
graphy rescues from contempt and dishononr many a name 
npon which popular prejudice has cast its revilements, 
and the same authority consigns many a boasted and 
heroic name to the pillory of everlasting shame and con- 
tempt. The illustrious and magnificent maiden, Joan of 
Arc, is proclaimed to all the prophetess and priestess, and 
real monarch of her country's Uberties ; while it dooms 
Catherine de Medicis to perpetual infamy. Our literature, 
at present, is eminently characterised by analytic acumen 
in treating of historic character, and this not always from 
discovery of new facts in the chronicle of a life, but from 
the application of the experimentum cruets, the test of cha- 
racter to old records, the judging of characters, not in 
patches, but in their entireness ; not in fragments, but as 
wholes. Thus we have been compelled to re-read many 
ancient histories and to reconsider the pre-formed judg- 
ments upon many ancient men. 

We find by this verdict that Mahomet, no more than 
Cromwell, was the impostor we deemed him to be ; he was 
not an impostor, we fancy, to himself, and that is the test 
and the key to all imposture. "We find that we have 
walked through the galleries of history under an illusion 
with reference to many of the master builders ; grateful 
for the hints of great critics, we have proceeded to apply 
this test of wholeness to monarchs and madmen, to pontiff 
and priest. There is nowadays no character too dignified 
to be brought beneath the compasses of criticism. 
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" Complete emancipation was offered by the French 
GommiBaionera to bU who would take up arma against 
the British invaders in 1793. It was with their charac- 
teristic energy and perseverance that the British attempted 
to wrest this opulent colony from their old rivals, and 
re-establiah the peace of that despotism which they con- 
sidered essential to the safety of their own West Indian 
possessions. And it was to the eneigy and snpraior mili- 
tary skiU of Tonsaaint that his conntrymen owed the pre- 
servation of their newly-acqnired liberty. The British 
were not compelled to retire till he was made genenJ-in- 
chief and governor of the colony. 

"After the eipulsion of the foreign foe, Touasaint 
applied himself to the arts of peace not leas successfnlly 
than he had done to those of war. We are assured by 
the most respectable French authorities, who were them- 
selves planters and eye-witnesses, that the colony tmder 
bis goremment ' marched, as if by enchantment, toward 
its ancient splendour.' ' The colony,' says another writer, 
'flonrished nnder Tonssaint. The whites lived happily 
and in peeice upon their estates, and the n^roes con- 
tinned to work for them.' Na one who has not weighed 
the dif^culties that lay before him can dnly appreciate 
the honours which these facts throw upon the character of 
Tonssaint. The field of his operations was a country deso- 
lated by seven years of fierce and complicated civil war, in 
which all the bad passions in human nature had burst into 
the wildest madness that oppression could drive them to, 
and bad been ni^ed on in the work of destruction by the 
most powerful foreign influence. Worse materials for 
the establishment of peace, industry, and good govern- 
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ment conld not irell be imagmed. Tet Toussaint not 
only sacceeded in governing the conntry, but he saoceeded 
in attaching to himself all the parties and castes into 
which its distracted inhabitants were divided. It was this 
very success which, donbtless, stirred np against him the 
wrath of Vapoleon, leading to the suspicion, which was 
contrary to fact, that it was the design to make the 
country independent of France. 

" The disgraceful expedition under Le Clero is said to 
have been urged upon Buonaparte by tho whites, who 
were dissatiefied by the loss of their slaves ; hnt these 
whites, it wonid seem, were chiefly those who had fled to 
Prance. Those who remained on the island till Toossaint 
rose to the government were mostly satisfied with the 
system of &ee labour, which, under his administration, 
was more profitable than the old slavery. On this point 
we have the best testimony that could be wished. The 
lustorian who was employed to lull the French people, 
solve the wounded feme and pride of Buonaparte for the 
defeat of Le Clero and Bochambeau, and drown the cries 
of the widows and orphans of 60,000 Frenchmen, assigns 
the disaSections of the whites in the colony itself as one 
great reason of the failure. He says, ' It would seem to 
be the natural course to organise into a national guard the 
inhabitants who were found in the towns on the arrival of 
the army, but there was not a man in whom any con- 
fidence could be placed. The maprity <ji the inhabitants 
of the towns loved the government of Toussaint, because 
he had gorged them with riches.' Again, in excusing 
Bochambeau for the same failure to avail himself of tho 
aid of the colonial whites, he says, ' It may be said for 
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turn that ha conld not, an; more than Captain- General Le 
Clerc, pnt confidence in the whites, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the towns monming, I repeat it, for the 
regime of Tonssaint, which, had enriched them..' 

" TooBsaint ia represented by those who knew him well, 
and had no reason to oreirate hia powers or his virtnea, 
ae a man of deep eagaci^ and nntiring activity ; Teracions 
bo a proverb, humane and affectionate, extremely temperate 
Emd remarkably extJted above the vanity which prejudice 
affirms to be characteristic of hia race. He slept little, 
ate sparingly, drank nothing but water, and habitoall; 
tired five secretaries in the transaction of his ofGcial busi- 
ness. In war he conquered by the foresight of his com- 
binations and the celerity of his movements. In peace 
he repressed opposition by listening to complaints and 
making it the interest of all parties to uphold the law. The 
same author, to whom we have already referred in describ- 
ing the system of Tonssaint in regard to the former slaves, 
who were required by law to work, says, ' They 1^^ a 
fourth of the produce, which was too much.' So it seems 
he not only enriched the citizens of the towns, but the 
labourers. 

" Such was the man whom Buonaparte resolved to 
crush. But mark how he trusted to lying and treachery 
rather than to the valonr of his bravest veterans. Le 
Clerc invaded St. Domingo with double the number of 
men Tonssaint had then at command. Tet he gained 
nothing in the field. At last, by deceitful proclamations 
and French gold, he allayed apprehension and cut the 
nerves of resistance, till Tonssaint, too honest to fothom 
the deceit of his foe, retired from public life to his plan- 
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tation, upon the pledged faith of France that his peace 
should not be disturbed. His sword was no sooner 
sheathed than he found himself a prisoner on the way to 
France. If the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena 
showed how Europe feared his power, what are we to 
say of the confinement and starvation of Toussaint in the 
castle of Joux ? " 

Biography records also those aberrations of passion which 
give a strange and fearful ellipsis to character, and its 
stories are often as wild and wonderful as imagination can 
conceive, or the power of tragic poetry depict. The soul 
of man nnder the dominion of a tyrant passion presents 
an awful picture ; Shakespeare has drawn such a picture 
in Macbeth, the spirit of man in the enchanted circle of 
the passions, the spirit mastered by one dominant passion, 
that most fearful of tyrannicides. In that tragedy the 
witches are personated suggestions, they are phantoms 
painted by a mind. Did not the great poet intend to 
teach — certainly he has taught us — that no promptings from 
onr comrade or companion from without can have any 
power over us, unless previously there has been within us 
a chamber prepared for the evil guests ? That tragedy 
may almost be called the history of crime within the soul ; 
and very awful is the history. What makes the difference 
between this murder and the murder in the newspaper ? 
The latter is nearer to us, more real, and certainly moro 
likely to affect us strongly ; nevertheless, it does not so 
affect us, and the drama does. It is because the action in 
the drama is so mental or emotional. The horrible and 
terrifying minutiae are, indeed, all developed, yet we are 
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not aghast at tlie state of the cetstle, althongli its silence 
and its solitude do awaken strange tremors in . the mind. 
But it is the terrible mental action that impresses as. We 
are appalled at the solitude to which the murderers are 
doomed — solitude, the worst punishment of the murderer; 
for a man is never quite alone nntil he has committed that 
great and final crime. Macbeth illustrates the tyranny of 
thought, for thought becomes tyrannical as we indnlge it ; 
thought, which supposes maturing plan, acts upon sugges- 
tions, and the vigour and the power of thought increase 
with every revolvement and indulgence. There is a 
parallel betvreeu the Enmeuides of the old Grecian tragedy 
and the more terrible fnries of this tremendous piece ; we see 
the uncoiling of the snakes before the murder and after, 
while every state of mind brings a visit from the avenging 
fnries. 

The German poet, Hoffman, has, in the history of the 
student Anselmo, recited in fable what many lives have 
reaJised in fact ; the poor youth was haunted by a per- 
petual sounding of crystal bells,- a whispering of winds 
among the flowers and trees, a perpetual twittering of 
twigs, and a sheeny splendour as of wii^ among the 
leaves, till he looked up and saw three beantifol golden 
snakes twisting among the branches, and stretching out 
their heads to the evening sun. It was but a vision, and 
it faded, but he lived on the dream of its renewal, and 
went through the world shouting, "Beautifnl snakes, 
beantifnl snakes." "The gentleman is ailing something," 
said a decent bnrgher's wife, retnming from a walk with 
her family, ae she saw Anselmo clasping the stem of a 
tree, and calling incessantly up the branches &aA leaves, 
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not, he enjoys not, he buys no book, no picture — a glitter- 
ing snake fascinates him ; so mad ambition has ruled 
men who swept 

" Through slaughter to a throne^ 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankiud/' 

The meanness of a Marlborough, or the magnificence of a 
Beckford, Swift the cynic, or Sterne the satirist— the 
secret of all their lives was in the snakes which bewitched 
Anselmo. So men haunted by appearances, the apparitions, 
the fates of modem society, the men who must do as their * 
neighbours do, k very mean kind of character ; men who | 
live in pictures and carpets, in frippery and furniture, and 
find no enjoyment in it all, — in their small way they act 
the part of the student Anselmo — a tyrant passion has them 
in its grasp ; they are the victims of a fixed idea. 

Thus the romance of history is the romance of bio- 
graphy. What is history without biography? An ab- 
straction, a shade. Say that history is the succession of ; 
ideas, say that it is the story of the race — it is all the . 
same. Men are the lamps which light up the streets of * 
history. This we have seen in what has been said already. 
But there are innumerable biographic incidents and cha- 
racters which really seem as if they were almost beneath 
the dignity of history ; and yet they had their efEect^ they 
played their part, and although of no great moment or 
account in the ultimate weight of circumstances, they were 
not only notable at the time but are rememberable now. 
Think of " Mademoiselle,*' as she was popularly called 
during the earlier and more exciting years of her life. 
Hers was a very extraordinary career, too, and certainly I 
its spasmodic and yet brilliant and audacious commence- I 
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ment prophesied anytKmg rather than it« tame and alto- 
gether nnrnterestlBg close. Mademoisello MontpenBier was 
consin to Louis XTV. There can be little doubt that 
she wished to make herself of so mnch importance in 
the ridicnlovs and yet disastroos wars of the Fronde, that 
the king wonld feel compelled to marry her. And she 
was a dashing yonng beanty, too ; her striking portrait on 
horseback, in one of the upper galleries of Versailles, very 
abundantly proves that. In Paris she was the animating 
spirit of the entire conflict ; it is carious to think that a 
yonng girl conld attain the distinction to which she 
really attained. There was no principle among any of the 
Actors on that stage, and therefore in this particnlar she 
iras not worse than the rest. It was a wild mingling of 
P^ies, and it is scarcely necessary at all to attempt to 
describe the relations of one to the other. Generally, it 
may be said, none of them knew what they were about, 
only that each party and each person did that which was 
right in his or her own eyes ^ and of this number certainly 
was Mademoiselle Montpensier. She was an amazing 
egotist, and with all her ^;ility seems to have been very 
Kttle more than the dupe of Mazarin. She was ambitious 
to marry either the king (Louis XIT., then quite a boy), or 
the Emperor of Clermany, which last event seemed more 
probable ; but it was her fate, after riding on a whirlwind, 
if not directing the storm, yet, being a sort of "stormy 
pettel " in the midst of it, to sink down into the most 
commonplace of marriages, even almost to a contemptible 
enstence. She marched in person at the head of troops ; 
she took Orleans ; she gave battle to Turrene, suffering 
indeed defeat, bnt she afterwards took the Bastile, and. 
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seizing the caimon, turned tliem npon the forces of the 
Idng. At last she was compelled to resign' her lanrels, 
and was banished from Paris to her estates. Here, mat- 
ters being accommodated between herself and her cousin, 
she refnsed the hand of the Archdnke, the King of 
Portngal, the King of £!ng1and, and at the age of forty- 
five fell in bve with a man almost beneath her notice, 
a certain M. de IJanzom, a captain of the goard. First, 
the king sanctioned the proposed marriage, then with- 
drew his BEuiction. Then, on her agreeii^ to snrrBnder 
a large portion of her estates to the king, a secret mar- 
riage which she had contracted with her lover was 
acknowledged. He treated her after marriage with the 
low brutality of coarse and vnlgajr minds, bnt, with the 
love of a generous woman, she forgave him very mach 
of that ongenerosity and meanness with which he re- 
turned her affection, until one day, coming from the 
chase, he called to her, " Henriette de Bourbon, come 
and take off my boots." Still the unhappy wife 
remonstrated more against his cruelty to her, than 
against the impropriety of his behavionr to a prin- 
cess. He kicked her. The spirit of the lady was 
ronsed, and by virtue of her rank she was able to com- 
mand him from her presence; nor would she see him 
again. Her memoirs, in six volumes, form one of the 
most interesting pieces of that kind of narrative in which 
French writers, and especially of that time, excel. The 
brilliant and audacious girl who had taken cities, held 
Turrene in check, conquered Paris, sank into a little, simple, 
deaf old lady, with tastes, however, which make na love 
her and respect her, even more in her extreme old age 
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than wlien upon Iier war Horse slie langhed at tlie king 
and defied Mazarin. Her life we may cite as an illustration 
of many which caused for a time a strong sensation, but 
neither effected anything, nor left behind any consequences 
to f ollcw their career. 

No times seem to be destitute of the records of men 
who liave become great to us, because the day at last 
dawned when their worth was understood and appre- 
ciated. Thus it is pleasant to think of Gamillus, the 
great Iloman, and the achievement which makes him to us 
most venerable and memorable. 

While the city of Bome was agitated by many disputes, 
a war axose between the Romans and the Falerians, which 
again called Gamillus into active service. He had laid 
siege to the city, and was preparing his lines of circum- 
vaUation, when a Falerian schoolmaster offered to betray 
into his hands the children of the Falerian nobiHty, who 
had been entrusted to his care. Gamillus ordered the 
traitor to be seized, bound, and whipped back to the city 
by his own scholars. The Falerians were so struck with 
his magnanimous refusal to take advantage of treason, that 
they sent an embassy to Bome, soliciting peace, which they 
easily obtained. 

But the disappointment of the soldiers^ who had ex- 
pected to share the plunder of Falerii, added greatly to the 
unpopnlariiy of Gamillus, and his enemies ventured to 
accuse him of pecculation before the assembly of the 
people. The rage of parties ran so high that Gamillus 
resolved not to wait the event of a trial, but went into 
voluntary exile. He could not forbear uttering an impre- 
cation against the ingratitude of his countrymen, as he 
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passed through the gates ; he then proceeded to the resi- 
dence he had chosen, and learned that he had been 
condemned to an immense fine, in consequence of his 
absence. 

And while you behold him thus in adversity aud exile, 
contemplate him approaching Home when the hoof of the 
invading Ghiul was upon her ; see him enter the Capitol, 
while the very gold was being weighed down to the bar- 
barian hosts, by which Bome was to be redeemed ; and, as 
he spumed the hordes of the invaders, behold the true 
illustration of a great man, seizing the great opportunity, 
and bome on high to fame, because interpreting the criti- 
cal event in the right moment of time. Or think of Alaric. 
What! and who was he but a magnified barbarian? Vainly 
had he lived had he been alone ; he was terrible because 
he represented innumerable hordes of men like himself. 
The cruelty of Eome excited the fury of Alaric and his 
Goths ; it was the massacre of the thousands of the Goths 
by the Bomans, as by a common signal, in one day, while 
all their fortunes were plundered. 

Thirty thousand warriors were thus made the deadly 
enemies of the Roman name, and urged by every motive 
to labour for its destruction. They had not long to wait 
for a leader. Alaric soon recrossed the Alps, and they at 
once ranged themselves under his standards. -Honorius 
shut himself up in Bavenna, but Alaric would not waste 
time on the siege ; he pushed forward without encounter- 
ing any opposition, and soon pitched his camp under the 
walls of Rome. 

More than six centuries had elapsed since a hostile army 
had been seen from the ramparts of the " Eternal City," 
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as it was fondly designated in the age of its glory ; but 
dnring that interval it had lost everything from which the 
real secnriiy of the State is derived. The population of 
Kome was now a mere rabble, composed of various tribes 
and nations, with scarce a single family that could trace 
its genealogy to the age of the Republic. Vice and pro- 
fligacy of the worst description pervaded every rank of 
society ; the very name of patriotism was forgotten. Alaric 
was allowed to blockade the city without opposition. The 
Romans had not courage to attempt a sally ; they hoped 
to receive aid from Ravenna, but Honorius was too much 
occupied in providing for his own security to attempt the 
deliverance of his subjects. Famine at length arose in the 
city, all resources were cut off, and horrors increased with 
frightful rapidity. Plague, the usual attendant of famine, 
next appeared, and the citizens perished by thousands. At 
length, deputies were sent to the G-othic camp, to treat 
about the terms of ransom. They were received by Alaric 
with courtesy, and directed to state their terms. With 
pompous parade which, under the circumstances, was per- 
fectly ludicrous, they demanded a fair and honourable 
capitulation, in consequence of the skill, the valour, and 
the number of the Roman citizens. Alaric replied, " The 
thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed ; " a rustic meta- 
phor which his attendants hailed with shouts of applause. 
The abashed deputies requested that he would then fix his 
own terms. He demanded, " All the gold and silver in 
Borne, all the precious moveables, and all the slaves who 
can prove their claims to the title of barbarians." 
" What, then, will you leave us ? " asked the deputies. 
"Your lives," was the brief and stem reply. Less severe 
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terzns were subsequentlj granted, but large sums were 
sacrificed, and the respite thus obtained was brief as it was 
inglorious. 

Bnt not to notice the history of the warriors, but the 
dependency of the men upon the outer elements of society 
for its success — this is our object now. The course of 
Alaric and all his conquests develop this. It is revealed 
by his progress in life, and his extraordinary burial in 
death. He passed without opposition through the south 
of Italy, and was about to embark for Sicily, when he 
suddenly sickened and died. His soldiers buried him in 
a most extraordinary manner ; they made their captives 
change the course, of a river, and interred him with his 
richest trophies in the vacant bed. They then directed the 
waters once more to their accustomed bed, and by a ruth- 
less massacre of the prisoners engaged in the task, con- 
cealed for ever the grave of the mighty Alaric. 

It would be interesting, too, to linger over the exploits of 
the great Atala, and to behold '' a rabble of kings," in the 
words of his historian, " waiting on him as satellites." 
We might read the same lesson from innumerable bio- 
graphies, and we do not intend to preach the entire 
captivity of man to circumstances when we point it oat. 
But let it be noted— the general alone is not great ; there 
is greatness concealed as well as exhibited ; there is the 
greatness of the unknown and obscure, as well as the well- 
known and celebrated. Over the achievements of most 
men we are compelled to drop the pall, or time drops it 
for us ; but the men who pass from beyond our vision were 
they who gave to the gr^t man his celebrity and his 
renown. What, then, do we make of this fact ? Is not 
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this the lesson, tliat in proportion to ike diffusion of worthy 

thoughts through the multitudes, will they demand truly 

great and worthy leaders over a people baptized with peace ? 

It will be impossible to elevate the military despot to 

chieftainship and monarchy over a people whosetastes are 

sublimed by virtue and ennobled by goodness and piety ; 

it will be impossible to elevate the vicious and libidinous 

to authority and empire. If the great men of a nation 

represent the tastes, character, and tendencies of a people, 

then by all means it s6ems desirable not to pray for one 

great man, but to set in operation those causes which may 

produce the greater number of good men. The many good 

men will elevate the pre-eminently good man, and make 

him their great man. And thus we shall change the tone 

of the world's homage — thus we shall not only by-and-bye 

raise up a dynasty renowned for its goodness, but the 

sickly admiration wherewith men have been accustomed 

to rest upon the spectacle of moral deformity, because 

associated with intellectual eminence, will cease. The 

homage will be rendered, but the objects of the homage 

will be men of a different proportion to those of the old 

day. They will stand upon a different pedestal — they will 

hold their place by a different tenure — their suffrages will 

be won from the holy and the good, and their eminence 

will be derived from their blessing, and not from their 

cursing, man. 

And for this reason it is that we read with pleasure of 
Chosroes I. or Nushirvan, the great and just emperor 
of Persia. Nushirvan is highly extolled by the oriental 
writers for his love of justice ; and we shall select a few 
anecdotes both to illustrate his character and give our 
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readers an example of the habits of thought among Eastern 
authors. The king nsed to give th.e following cnrions 
acconnt of the manner in which his mind became first 
impressed with a sense of equity : — " I one day, when a 
youth, saw a man throw a stone at a dog and break the 
animal's leg; a moment afterwards a horse passed, and 
with a kick broke the man's leg ; and this animal had only 
galloped a short distance when its foot sunk into a hole, 
and its leg was broken. I gazed with wonder and awe, 
and have since feared to commit injustice." The ambas- 
sadors from Constantinople, admiring the prospects from 
the windows of the royal palace, remarked an uneven 
piece of ground, and asked the reason why it was not 
levelled. " It is the property of an old woman," said one 
of the Persian nobles, " who has objections to sell it, though 
often requested by our sovereign, and he would rather 
have his prospects spoiled than be guilty of violence.' 
" That uneven spot," continued the speaker, " consecrated 
as it is by justice, appears to us more beautiful than any 
other part of the landscape." 

Kushirvan, while hunting, became desirous of eating 
some of the venison in the field ; his attendants went to a 
neighbouring village, and forcibly seized salt for the 
royal use. When the meat was served, the king, having 
learned how the salt was procured, instantly ordered pay- 
ment to be made. Then, addressing his attendants, he 
said, '* This is in itself a trifling matter, but in reference 
to me it is one of great importance. A king should be 
invariably just, because he is an example to his subjects ; 
should he be criminal in trifles, they will become altogether 
dissolute. If I cannot make my subjects just in the 
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smallest things, I will at least show them that it is 

possible to be so." 

The following inscription is said to have been engraved 

on the diadem of Nushirvan : — 

" Why should we boast of life and fame. 
Since heirs to both, with pressing claim. 

Fast on oar footsteps tread P 
I, like my fathers, wear a crown. 
And I, like them, must lay it down. 

And mingle with the dead.*' 

We hope to be pardoned that we insert here his advice to 
his son,' Hormnz, whom he designed for his snccessor 
before his death. Having made peace with Kome, he sent 
for his son, and addressed him in the following words : — 

" I, Nnshirvan, the possessor of the kingdoms of Persia 
and India, address these last words to mj son Hormnz, 
that they may be a lamp to him in the days of darkness, 
a guide through the deserts of life, a beacon when he 
navigates the tempestuous seas of this world. When these 
eyes, which even can scarcely bear the solar light, are 
closed, let him be seated on my throne, and let his lustre 
be equal to the splendour of the illuminating orb : but let 
him remember, in the midst of his greatness, that kings 
rule not for themselves but for their people, and that they 
are, with respect to them, what the heavens are to the 
earth. Can the earth be fruitful if the heavens pour not 
upon it the fertilising rain and dew ? Let all thy subjects, 
my son, share in thy benefactions — those who are nearest 
thee first, and the others successively, even to the greatest 
distance. It might be a mark of too much pride were I to 
propose myseH to thee as an example ; but I will remind 
thee of that which has been an example to me. Behold 
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the sun ; it visits every part of the globe ; it is sometimes 
visible, and sometimes hidden from our sight, because 
every region partakes of its splendour and is cherislied by 
its beams. Enter not any province, but with a prospect 
of benefiting its inhabitants ; neither quit it, unless with a 
view of doing good elsewhere. The evil-doers miist be 
punished, to them the sun of majesty is eclipsed ; the good 
merit encouragement, and should experience its orient 
glories. As that brilliant luminary unweariedly fulfils the 
purposes for which it was created, do thou always act as a 
king, in order that thou mayest be revered as a king. My 
son, often offer thy homage to the Supreme Being, and 
implore His aid; but bow not before the footstool of 
Omnipotence with an impure mind. Do the dogs enter 
thy temple? Should evil lusts be admitted into the 
temple of thy soul? If thou shalt observe this rule 
diligently, thy prayers shall be heard ; the devices of thine 
enemies shall be confounded; thy friends shall be ever 
faithful; thou shall give delight to thy subjects, and 
receive it from them in turn. Do justice, humble the 
insolent, relieve the distressed, comfort the broken-hearted, 
love thy children, protect learning, follow the advice of 
thine aged counsellors, suffer not the young rashly to 
interfere with the affairs of the State, let the good of thy 
subjects be ever thine object and thine aim. Farewell ! I 
leave thee a great kingdom, which thou mayest preserve 
by obedience to my precepts, but which thou shalt 
certainly lose if thou lendest thine ear to opposite 
counsels." 

These were the last words of Nushirvan, the most beloved 
prince of his age, whose reputation survives to this hour. 
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in the works of all tlie Eastern historians, in the treatises 
of their moralists, and, above all, in the writings of their 
poets. 

How pleasant it is to allow the mind to move aronnd the 
memory of men like Chosroes ! The biographies of kings 
do not reveal to us many such names, and his whole life 
appeal's to be, as far as that of a king can be consistent : 
consistent with the spirit of his advice given to his son. 
Is it not, then, one of the uses of biography, that it reveals 
to ns that excellence and goodness are the property, 
exclusively, of no particular class of men ? They are the 
inheritance of all who strive after them. We often speak 
as if certain posts and stations excluded those occupying 
them, from the attainment of eminence in goodness, as if 
some men were fenced round with barricades so high and 
towering that the beautiful and the true, and the truly 
human, could not surmount them. The contraction of our 
own thought would lead us to behold almost the very pos- 
sibilities of goodness only in our own limited circle. Now, 
the biographies of men who developed the light of good- 
ness in very unlikely situations, produce grateful and most 
salutary impressions upon the soul. We find that the 
spirit of God — for all goodness is only the Hght of God — 
is within the human soul ; we find that the spirit of God 
is far more widely diffused over our race than we at first 
supposed ; we find, in short, that no spot is so secluded or 
so inaccessible that the holy beauty of Divine truth and 
gentleness may not pierce through, reach it, and 
irradiate it. 

A very different life, indeed, to this is that of another 
imperial person not so well known, the Emperor Jahan- 
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gaeir.* His antobiograpliy, translated from the Persian, 
and published soma years since, reads like another chapter 
or story from the "Arabian Nights Entertainments." 
Fancy Mr. Pepys as a Persian emperor, and the reader 
may form some idea of his astonishing memoirs. In a 
wild romance of passionate love he made the celebrated 
Noor Mahil, the Light of the Seraglio, his wife or Noor 
Jahann, that is, the Light of the Empire, and her life had 
been, and continued to be, as wild a romance as his own. 
Jahangueir was the son of a man as remarkable as himself 
— the Emperor Baber. Altogether the whole autobiography 
of this singular being is a strange romantic gleam from 
wonderland, a life upon a stupendous scale in which, as 
we have said, Mr. Samuel Pepys appears before us with 
something of the superaddition of Charles of Sweden. 

After all, there is in some particulars scarcely a more 
remarkable historical name than that of the Duke of 
Wellington. We do not attach to his name, as to the 
names of Charles, Alexander, and others, the epithet, 
" The Grreat." He does not seem great as Napoleon was 
great ; his character looks like that of Washington, only 
it had a much larger and more splendid field for its mani- 
festation. Perhaps the world never had so pure, certainly 
no purer, great man. How Marlborough disgusts while 
we look at him by his successor's side ! Napoleon is said to 
have remarked upon Wellington, that he was his equal in 
everything, but his superior in prudence. What disap- 
points many readers is to find his life devoid of passion, 

* This entertainiQg document may be known through Memoirs 
of the Emperor Jahangueir written by himself^ and translated from 
a Persian manuscript by Major David Price, of the Bombay Army> 
1829. 
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yehemence, imag^ination. Tlie whole man looked out upon 

us, as we were wont to see him, so familiarly once in 

London streets. Everybody knew the Duke ; the Duke 

on horseback — why, it was a sight as well known 

and as easily to be encountered as the sight of St. PauVs 

or Westminster Abbey. That severe, calm, but kindly 

and courteous, venerable face, it really seems to stand 

highest of all the grand historic names. All the others 

have some sin to be apologised for or extenuated; in 

Wellington we know of none for which a countryman has 

to blush. And his splendid career closed very early. In 

the very prime of life he sunk, as compared with the 

immense field over which he had moved, into the sphere of 

a private gentleman. Thirty-seven years he lived after 

his last great victory of Waterloo. Certainly, he was 

never anything but a soldier; the principles of his 

life were discipline, obedience, duty; he was probably 

a man with no nice conscientious scruples, while, at the 

same time, to him everything personally dishonourable 

was abhorrent and repugnant ; he could not comprehend a 

civilian's desires or a civilian's duties, and would have 

reduced all society to the routine of a camp or a barracks. 

This brought him into collision with the English people 

upon the occasion of the passing of the Reform Bill, when 

they smashed all his windows at Apsley House — an act 

which he visited with the contemptuous response of keeping 

them closed always afterwards. On the popular side, how- 

jever, the memory of that moment passed away ; and, as we 

have already said, no great name ever gathered around it, 

and retained to the close, such a uniformity of mild and 

f et sujQiciently overpowering splendour as that of the Iron 

7 
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Duke. It has been said of Hm, that for him Fortmie cliecked 
her wheel and became stationary, and that it may be possible 
to find in history parallel for his deeds, but none for Kis con- 
tinued prosperity. One writer recapitulates the instances — 
'^ Grcesns has passed into a proverb ; Alexander was cut 
short in his unequalled course ; Gsosar was killed in the 
Capitol ; Coriolanus was banished ; Marius escaped from a 
dungeon ; Scipio was driven into private hfe ; Spami- 
nond^s, Gnstavus, and Nelson died in the moment of their 
greatest victories ; Hannibal was compelled to suicide ; 
Belisarius became a beggar; Sejanus, the all-powerful 
favourite, was strangled ; Buckingham, the g^reat favourite, 
was assassinated ; Wolsey and Marlborough disgraced ; 
Charles XII. fell doubtfully before an obscure fortress ; and 
Napoleon died, a broken-hearted exjle, on the rock of St. 
Helena; only the star of Wellington always continued 
lustrous and never paled. And at last it set, if it can be 
said to set, unclouded, an exception, an example, and a 
moral." 

Eomance has no more singular transmutations than 
those which occur in the annals of real history or bio- 
graphy ; surely, men who have been suddenly whisked, as 
by the wave of an enchanter's wand, from humblest 
poverty to places of empire, from the lowest obscurity to 
be the cynosure for the eyes of all the world, realise the 
queer experience of a Sancho Panza, or the merry trans- 
mogrification of Christopher Sly : — 

Sly : For God's sake^ a pot of small ale. 
1st Servant : Will 't please your lordship drink a cup of sack ? 
2nd Servant : Will't please your honour taste of these con- 
serves? 
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9rd Serdant : What raiment will your honour wear to-day ? 

Sly : I am Christopher Sly. Gall not me^hononr nor lordship ; I 
ne'er drank sack in my life ; and if yon give me any conserves^ 
give me conserves of beef. Ne'er ask me what raiment m wear, 
for I have no more doublets than backs, no more stockings than 
legs, nor no more shoes than feet; nay, sometime, more feet than 
shoes, or such shoes as my toes look through the overleather. 

Lord : Heaven cease this idle humour in your honour ! 
O, that a mighty man of such descent. 
Of such possessions, and so high esteem. 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit ! 

Sly : What ! would you make me mad ? Am not I Christopher 
Sly, old Sly's son, of Barton Heath ; by birth a pedlar, by education 
a cardmaker, by transmutation a bear-herd, and now by present 
profession a tinker? Ask Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wife of 
Winoot, if she know me not ; if she say I am not fourteen pence on 
the score for sheer ale, score me up for the lyingest knave in 
Christendom. 

Am I a lord? And have I such a lady ? 
Or do I dream, or have I dream'd till now ? 
I do not sleep : I see, I hear, I speak ; 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft thingps. 
Upon my life, I am a lord indeed; 
And not a tinker, nor Christopher Sly. 
Well, bring our lady hither to our sight ; 
And, once again, a pot o' the smallest ale. 

Many have been the stories of snch singular transmuta- 
tions ; none more singular than that great mystery of 
literary disputation, and curiosity of old literature, the 
metamorphosis of Apulius. It very likely gave the hint 
to Shakespeare for the singular metamorphosis of 
Bottom in the Midsummer NigMs Brea/m, The hero 
wished to be changed into a bird, and, behold, ho was 
changed into something else. Gladly seizing a pot of 
magical ointment, which was to do wonders for him, but 
what wonders he little dreamed or desired, he says: 

7—2 
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^* Elated at the sight of the precious treasure I kissed the 
box several times, and uttering repeated aspirations in 
hopes of a prosperous flight, I stripped o£E all my clothes 
as quick as possible, dipped my fingers greedily into the 
box, and having thence extracted a good large lump of 
ointment, rubbed it all over my body and limbs. "When I 
was thoroughly anointed I swung my arms up and down 
in imitation of the movement of a bird's pinion, and con- 
tinned to do so a little while ; when, instead of any per- 
ceptible token of feathers or wings making their appear- 
ance, my own skin, alas, grew into a hard leathern hide 
covered with bristly hair ; my fingers and toes disappeared, 
the palms of my hands and the soles of my feet became 
firm solid hoofs, and from the end of my spine a long tail 
proceeded ; my face was enormous, my mouth wide, my 
nostrils gaping, my lips pendulous, and I had of im- 
moderately long, rough, hairy ears ; in short, when I came 
to contemplate my transformation to its full extent, I found 
that, instead of a bird, I had become changed into an ass." 
Certainly, apart from all considerations of the mystery and 
the meaning of the book, it is very instructive. 

But certainly many great and wonderful metamor- 
phoses in history have been of a very different description. 
Think of Pope Sextus V., the last of the really great 
popes. He was a swineherd, discovered in a lucky chance 
by a monk, keeping his pigs on a moor, and long before he 
reached the prime of life, holding the keys and crozier of 
Peter and Bome. The epigrammatic sentence of Gibbon, 
alluding to the birth of Bienzi, the last of the Tribunes, is 
well known: " In a quarter of the city, which was inha- 
bited only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an 
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innkeeper and a weislierwoman produced the fntore de- 
liverer of fiome." Bienzi himself, however, believed 
that he was the illegitimate son of his predecessor, the 
Emperor Henry VII. From either point of view the 
stoiy is a romantic one. Its outlines, as given by the 
Tribune himself, are something as follows: When 
Henry VIL went up to be crowned. May, 1312, at Eome, 
the church ; of St. Peter, in which the coronation ought 
to have taken place, was in the power of the adverse 
party, the Eoman Gnelphs and the King of Apulia. 
Strong barricades and defences separated the two parts of 
the city. Henry, therefore, was compelled to hold his 
coronation in the church of St. John, Lateran. He was 
extrena.ely anxious, however, to pay his devotions before 
he left Bome, at the shrine of St. Peter, and in the church 
in which the coronation of the Emperors usually took 
place. He put on the dress of a pilgrim, and in this dis- 
guise, with a single attendant, he passed into the church 
of St. Peter. A report spread abroad that the Emptor 
had passed the barriers in secret. The gates and barri- 
cades were instantly closed, and a herald was sent out to 
put the whole Guelphist's faction on their guard, and to 
offer a large reward for his capture. As soon as the 
Emperor and his attendant perceived this they stole 
hastily along a street by the bank of the river, and 
finding all the passages shut, under pretence of going 
in to drink, they took refuge in the house or small inn 
kept by the elder Bienzi and his wife. There they got 
possession of a small chamber, and lay concealed fo^ ten 
or fifteen days. The Emperor's attendant went out 
to procure provisions. In the meantime the landlady, 
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who was young and lijEindsome, ^'ministered to tlie £m- 
peror," to quote Bienzi's own words, " as their handmaids 
did to holy David and the righteous Abraham." But as 
there is nothing hidden that does not come to light, ^lien 
his mother found -out the high rank of her lover, she could 
not help, like a very woman, telling the secret to her par- 
ticular female friend, and the rumour thus got abroad. 
On her death-bed she confessed the whole to her priest. 
After his mother's death, Bienzi was sent by his reputed 
father to Anaqui, and there he remained until his twentieth 
year. Upon his return, the story. was told him. Out of 
respect to his mother's memory, he says, he was always 
impatient of the scandal, but he always believed it in his 
heart. He felt the imperial blood stirring in his veins; 
he disdained his plebeian life, and dreamed of honours and 
glories far above his lowly condition. He sought instruc- 
tion ; he read and studied history, and he tried to realise 
in actions the lofty lessons of books, and the impulses of 
, his imperial birth.* It is a singular story. Some of 
^Bienzi's recent biographers, as Dr. Felix Papincordt, 
o)>ject to its being believed ; but whether the entire story- 
be true, or false, nothing can add to the wonder of the 
story of Biienzi's whole career-r-the theme of history, 
fiction, drama, and poem. 

* See a very interesting paper, "Eienzi and his Times," 
Quarterly Bevxew, Vol. 69. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE STOET OF JOAN OP ARC : THE EOMANCE OF PATRIOTISM. 

If England must bear a large sliare of the sliame of her 
martyrdom, the children of England have, at any rate, 
shown the most various anxiety for the right vindication 
of the memory of the immortal Maid. We all know her 
stoiy from onr childhood ; she is one of the darlings of 
history'; the warm instincts of yonng readers go out to 
embrace her, and to believe in her ; the successive recita- 
tions of her brief, brave, and bnlliant career do not add 
very much to our knowledge,-— the outline facts are always 
the same, but hers is one of those stories of magnanimity 
and martyrdom which one never wearies of reading ; it is 
Hke a fine piece of' old music, an ancient song to which 
great composers, from age to age, set the varying accom- 
pamments of their genius ; it is like the portrait of some 
illustrious character, beheld upon the different canvases of 
Titian, or Velasquez ; Vandyke, or Eeynolds; the same, 
but beheld through different tints and tones of colour. 
We owe it very much as a duty to the spiritual in human 
nature, never to let that story grow stale or old ; if any- 
thing human can ever convince the sceptic of our near 
neighbourhood to an unseen world of spiritual might and 
power, or of the capacity of the poor nature we bear for 
high unselfishness ; if any story can fire young minds to 
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f aitli in purity, in noble and holy purpose, it is the story 
of that poor peasant-girl, who, with nothing that we call 
education, received lessons from an immediate ministration 
of inward light ; who, " out of weakness was made strong*, 
waxed valiant in fight ; turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens " ; delivered her country ; settled the right of royal 
succession; acknowledged, and put the crown upon the 
head of her uncrowned king ; and finished her course at a 
stake, high as the roofs of the houses of Eouen, amidst the 
flames, with the name of Jesus, the last word on her lips, 
and a broken crucifix, improvised by a soldier at the 
moment from a piece of wood, pressed to her breast ; the 
unquestioned marvel, almost the miracle, of these later 
ages, — the strong and beautiful Maid of Domremy! 

Our readers may gather that we are in no mood to stint 
our homage: in truth, every successive deeper insight 
into the facts of the times, and the life, only seem to invest 
it with a deeper cloud of glory and splendour. "Some 
traits,*' says Miss Parr, in her " Life and Death of Jeanne 
d*Arc," " will be found in the character of the Maid which 
a sentimental tenderness has commonly slurred over, re- 
garding them as blemishes." We confess, however, that 
we are unable to find any such traces, and we quite believe 
with Miss Parr,- that ^^ the truth of a nature so loyal, 
religious, and pure, is more touching with its rudenesses 
and its shadows upon it, than with any glosses overlaying 
them.'' But, really, among all the great characters of his- 
tory, perhaps this girl shines most without a shadow. If 
she had an enthusiasm mystical and grand, by which alone, 
indeed, she could be sustained through her matchless 
work, her next chief characteristic seems to have been her 
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extraordiiiaiy, plain, practical good sense, both in wliat she 
dictated to the statesmen about her, and in what she deter- 
mined as wisest for, the protection of her own integrity 
and maidenhood. 

We are glad, then, that in our literatnre her name is 
worthily enshrined. Her own. country, if we except the 
magnificent statue in Versailles^ — a priceless gem of art, 
by a princess, Afcry of Wurtembwg, — and Michelet*s 
splendid corruscation of prejudices about her, in his 
history of France, has done less to yindicate her memory 
tlian either England or Grermany; less, if we except the 
balky and almost uncountable Yolumes of collections of 
French documents and memoirs, published by the Society 
of the EListory of France* It was appropriate and natural 
that Voltaire should assail her memory with the ribaldry 
of his pen ; yet, even he, in his celebrated essay, attempts 
to do her a justice in compensation for the enormous 
wickedness of his drama. It is, perhaps, not wonderful 
that the genius of Shakespeare seemed to desert him in 
the well-known scene in which he introduces the Maid in 
" Henry the Sixth." Schiller desired to do her homage, 
but his " Maid of Orleans " is singularly unworthy of the 
author of " Wallenstein " and the " Piccolomini." He 
surely quite missed the way of his genius when he 
entangled her, who has ever since, by almost all writers, 
been called '* The inspired Maid," in the toils and weak- 
nesses of a human passion. Her passion was her monarch 
and her country ; and we fancy, had she come to scruti- 
nise with her mere woman's eye the courtiers and soldiers 
by whom she was surrounded, they would have seemed to 
her but poor things — as in truth, they seem, to us. And the 
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impetuosity, the contradictory and involved veKemence, 
the nncertainty and irresolution of her character, as drawn 
by Schiller, have no Tmrrant at all in that directness of 
purpose with which she kept to her mark in her hours of 
success, and that saintly and Jpatient cedm, only relieved 
by the sprightly sallies of wit, good sense, and even good 
humour, with which she wore ter heavy chains in suffeiv 
ing. Robert Southey*s poem is an epic, and if it have &a* 
fewer marks of the highest order of genius than Schiller's 
drama, it is more worthy of the subject, and sustained by 
a far purer conception of the character. We need not 
refer to the novels and nottveUettes, in whose pages she 
has he&a. made the heroine. But, when recapitulating the 
names of those who have done her honour, we must not 
forget the singularly beautiful and admirable resume of 
Earl Stanhope, published in the Quarterly BevieWf in 1842. 
That paper was pervaded by a calm, but elevated, enthu- 
siasm for the heroine, and while De Quincy's brilliant 
rhapsody rose like a chant or song to her memory^ Earl 
Stanhope's monograph was unquestionably the most wise 
and able summary of opinion and fact available for 
general readers, until the publication of the two volumes 
to which we have referred, from the graceful pea of 
Miss Parr. 

For an adequate estimate of the work Joan of Axe did, 
a reader should link her story with the bef ore-and-after of 
French history. Those who have not done this are in 
danger of falling into what, we believe, is a popular 
delusion, of regarding her as a brilliant, but ineffective, 
apparition; a vehement, but momentary, spasm in the 
af&birs of France. This was not the case. We have often 
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thox^hi iiow-diarmizig- the task would : be, how well it 
would repay the most curious researchesiof scholarship, 
the most, fer^d and affluent possessions of genius, if- they 
were bestowed on a> full-length delineation pfthe tinles of 
Ghurles YII., of^ France. It seems the ages of nations 
mmst.be named; after kings,, ho weyer weak and worthless 
the king may be; certainly it would not be easy to find a 
weaker or more unkingly-looking kiag, whether in person 
or power, than- Charles Vil. His reign and age, however, 
formed an importtot turning-point in the history and 
destinies of France. 'In yarious periods of his life, he had 
the fortune to find' his- throne and person surrounded by 
illustrious characters and advisers ; and the events of his 
reign were of eminent interest. England seemed -very 
likely to wring France from herself, and to make her an 
appendage of the English crown ; the victories of Agin- 
court and Poiotiers, &c., had been achieved z Heniy V. 
was just dead, but English arms were in the full flush of 
their splendour and victory ; the conquerors had become 
audacious, and regarded themselves as possessors of 
France ; the regents of the boy king, Henry VI., were 
claiming the crown of France for him, and giving to the 
poor iU-starred little lad, partly in the assertion of the 
right of his mother, Margaret, but principally in the faith 
in their own victories, the title of King of France. As 
to France, she had no national unity ; there was, indeed, 
a large party hanging its hope and allegiance on England, 
with which, for the time, acted the Duke of Burgundy. 
There were the extensive marches of Armagnac and Lor- 
raine, unconquered by England, but by no means enthu- 
siastic in the royal cause ; Paris was in possession of the 
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English ; the. king lield, in a kind of merry-Hearted, care- 
less poyeriy, liis little court at Chinon ; in fact, an exile 
and outcast in liis own dominions. From Bouen and 
Normandy, along the liankB of the Seine, froan Paris to 
Bheims, and to the important central cdty of OiieanSj the 
coxintry was in the grasp of the English. Charles was 
uncrowned, and apparently held his crown somewhat 
cheaply. Not only was his country torn, but his family ; 
the English were enemies, but the worst foe Charles had 
was his bad mother, Isabeau of Bavaria. Her life had 
been so questionable, or rather unquestionable, that there 
were grave doubts of his legitimacy ; at any rate, he had 
not been crowned, and, in the estimation of multitudes, 
was only the Dauphin of JVance. All his kingly powers 
were shadows ; his evils were real enough. Thus, in two 
or three words, our readers may a little realise the state of 
the country^ One spot was unconquered — ^Orleans held 
out before a protracted siege. Orleans lost to the .French, 
the whole French nation would lie at the mercy of the 
English. Of great soldiers, we meet with the names of 
none in the service of the king. Gteorges de la Tr6niouille 
was the chief statesman ; a mere man of craft and time- 
serving, whose great purpose seemed to be to widen all 
dissensions and to keep the king apart from such friends 
as the Constable de Richemont, for instance, who might 
sferve his cause, that he might be secure in his own greedy 
interests. Whence to so hapless a nation, and so helpless a 
monarch, could help and healing come ? 

In the little village, now called distinctively Domremy 
la Pucelle, a little insignificant spot on the borders of 
liorraine, on the night of Epiphany, 1412, Joan d'Arc was 
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bom, the cliild of a peasant-pair namect Jacques d'Atc and 
Isabelle Bomm^, his wife. If the -warlike state of the 
country had not extended as far as the nearest town of 
Yauconlenrs, or ravaged her natiye yiUage, the sonnds of 
its approach came ringing, nearer and nearer. The oppres- 
siveness of cruel taxes was felt by the poor and the rich, 
and often there came wandering, staggering along through 
the village, stray refugees, wounded and broken soldiers of 
France, to whom the little Jeanne, it is on record, would 
give np her bed, going to sleep herself in the hayloft. 
Enthusiasm for, and loyalty to, her suffering country, seem 
to have been early instincts in the child ; the great motive 
of her life was not less truly than admirably and simply 
expressed in her reply to a question on her trial as to 
*' what moved her to action ? " " The pity for the realm 
of France." In the village there was only one Burgundian, 
and she repeatedly said,, from year to year, she " would 
have liked to have chopped his head off." 

As we have said before, in our modem sense, Jeanne 
was quite an uneducated girl ; she seems to have been well 
versed in the useful arts of spinning, sewing, milking, and 
the tendance of the little farm. She was educated, how- 
ever. To begin with, her own nature must have been a 
rare instrument; rare as, and not altogether unlike, that 
of the ancient shepherd lad, who left his sheep in the 
wilderness, and, at a bound, sprang forth upon the pro- 
strate body of the giant invader — the deliverer of his 
country. The village was in a fertile country abounding 
with pasturage and rivers, but it stood upon the woody 
marches of Lorraine. Among the deep forest-trees there 
were legendary spots haunted by old tradition, well-fitted 
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to act upon a subtle and sensitiYe natnre. Are not 
men and women made by traditioos P Tbe tradition that 
France sbonld be restored hy a maid from the woods and 
marches of Lorraine had been repeated age after age, even 
when it seemed to have no meaning, by all the crones and 
children along the oonntry-side ; it was known to all the 
dwellers in Domremy ; Jeanne knew it too. In the yillage 
they kept up the old-world superstitions. On the fringe 
of the forest stood a tree called " the Beautiful May," a 
spot of annual festivities, round whicb, it was said. Elf- 
ladies danced in the old time; thither now the parish 
priest made an annual procession ; there was a fountain 
which gushed beneath its branches ; thither, annually, all 
the children of the yillage went, Jeanne with the rest, 
eating cakes, twining wreaths and crowns of flowers, 
drinking of the fountain, and dancing round the tree. 
Whether Jeanne could write, we do not know — she 
could read; and certainly she knew her Creed, 
her Pater-Noster, her Ave-Maria, and she had derived 
sufficient knowledge of the Gk)spel to lift her spirit into 
regions of high and sublime communion with the subjects 
of unseen thought. Warm, even ardent, accustomed to 
physical exertion, she seems to have matched her young 
play-fellows in all the sports and games of childhood; 
but, as time went on, and she matured into girlhood, she 
went more frequently and solitarily to the fountain and 
the tree. The miseries of her land were increasing ; its 
divisions becoming more cruel and inexplicable ; probably 
the tradition of the mysterious Maid of Lorraine was work- 
ing. We do not know ; there is no hint of this ; the whole 
thing is mysterious, and must be accepted as unaccount- 
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able. One day, when not alone, but nmning from ber 
companions in tbe meadows, she had outstripped them fast 
and £ftr, she heard them shouting after her, ''Jeanne, 
Jeanne, thou art flying, thou art flying ! " She stopped, 
listened an instant towards the village, then said suddenly, 
" I hear my mother call me home ! " and rushed away 
down the flelds. Arrived at home, her mother asked her 
why she had left her sheep. " Did you not call me ? " 
said Jeanne ; " I heard a voice." '* It was not mine, child ; 
go back to the fleld." This was her first experience of 
that extraordinary calling and guiding, a faith in which no 
amount of unbelief or scepticism, no measure of hostility 
or indifference, and, on the other hand, no triumphant 
rapture of success such as might assuredly have seduced 
an impostor to ascribe such merit to personal attributes, 
no neglect from those who had gained most from her 
leadership, no weight of chains, no long endurance in the 
imprisonment of the cold and cruel cell, no torturing ques- 
tions of priests or lawyers, no martyrdom of fire, — could 
ever induce her to renounce or deny. No Christian, 
through the martyrdoms of the Amphitheatre, or the 
torments of the Inquisition, was ever more faithful than 
Jeanne to her voices ; she never for a second denied them. 
For a brief moment her heart, hungering in harmony with 
the only religious usages she knew, for the relief of the 
confessional and the service of the Mass, relinquished the 
adjurations of her voices. The wretched persecutors who 
had tempted her, however, did not satisfy her, even by 
granting the services they had promised. They only in- 
tended to ' mock her; she acknowledged her error, re- 
nounced it, and seems to have died, her voices murmuring 
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rotuid her as tlie deatH-car mmbled over tlie stones of 
Bonen, or floating over her head in music, as she prepared, 
in the presence of ten thousand English — " whose faces/' 
Miss Parr wittily says, " she now, for the first time, had 
the opportunity of seeing, often as she had before seen 
their backs " — to mount her chariot of fire. The character 
in history, of whom in this she most reminds us, is 
Socrates ; attended through his long life, as he constantly 
averred, by his good spirit, who taught him how to act, 
and what to say and do ; of whom he constantly inquired ; 
whose advice he invariably followed, hesitating before 
every word, and standing still before every action which did 
not seem to be warranted by the leading of the good spirit. 
Michelet divides, with considerable judiciousness, the 
drama of the Maid into five great acts : First, The 
Forest ; the revelation : Second, Orleans ; the action : 
Third, Rhbims ; the honouring — we would rather say the 
fxdfilling : Fourth, Paris ; the tribulation and betraying : 
Fifth, Rouen ; the passion. No human story with which 
we are acquainted is more intensely dramatic than this ; 
it almost fulfils the conditions of the ancient dramatic 
writers in its brevity and concentrativeness ; so swiftly 
follows the action on the revelation, the fulfilment on the 
action, and the passion on the fulfilment. We have said 
we accept the mystery of the story ; it is unaccountable. 
We have to transfer our imaginations to such an age in 
order even partially to understand how the men in steel 
could believe that she had a mission at all, or place any 
faith in her unsubstantial prophecies. Perhaps it is only to 
be accounted for by the recollection that, with the exception 
of, possibly, a few casuistical prelates, monks, and church- 
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men, all people were, in a way, religious ; great sinners 
they miglit be, capable of immense vengeance, passion, 
cmelty, lust, craft ; but the world of shades and souls liad 
avenues through them and iato them, with which we, 
who look at every thing through scientific and philosophic 
media, have little acquaintance. Two immense passions 
pervaded all the nations of Europe, and France eminently 
— ^the monastic and warlike ; and praying and fighting, the 
cowl and the helmet, were the great admirations and ambi- 
tions of men's lives. The Bishop of Beauvais, who sat in 
judgment on Jeanne, we suppose to have been a mere 
medissval Blowgram, a smooth, oleaginous hypocrite, a 
time-server, who was fishing for an archbishopric in the 
waves of English favour. But we do not suppose this was 
the character of the multitude of Jeanne's persecutors ; on 
the contrary, we hav% no doubt that she was to them im- 
personated diablerie. If the Erench saw in her the white- 
bannered angel, wielding more than mortal powers, great 
in her gentleness, and by her majesty scattering the in- 
vaders of their country, the English beheld in her at best, 
but a real and beantif ul witch, who had leagued herself 
with the powers of darkness for their confusion, and who 
drank of the fatal vervain or mandragora, to charm her 
life. And truly the stupendous fulfilments of her prophe- 
cies, and her own not less wonderful personal escapes, and 
overcomings of her wounds, until the time when she had 
also prophesied that her failures would fall upon her, 
seemed to give a warrant for this to such an age. ISTot 
that she at once commended herself to the belief of those 
to whom she declared her mission ; even in a superstitious 
age this was scarcely to be expected. 

8 
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She seems to have been a briglit, strong-willed, yet, 
acoording to every acconnt, a most gentle, liandsome girl. 
The strength of her will is pretty especially shown in the 
resistance she made to an offer of marriage from an honest 
yeoman of her neighbonrhood. Her parents pressed him 
hard upon her; some documents imply because she had 
already manifested dangerous spiritual inclinations, and a 
love for the doubtful companionship of the haunted trees. 
When the young man found his eloquence unavailing, he 
adopted a singular expedient ; he pretended that she had 
promised him marriage, and he cited her before the officials 
of Toul, to perform her engagement. The Maid went to 
Toul and undertook her own defence, and having declared 
on oath that she had never made such a promise, the 
sentence was given in her favour. This was her first 
public appearance; in so short a tiifte to be followed by 
the heading of armies, capturiag of cities, and alas ! the 
appearance before another Court, and other officials, with 
so different a result. She soon began to give hints 
of her faith in the end for which she was bom. ^'Mes 
voixy^ had assumed shapes to her eyes — visions had come 
to the excited imagination of the girl — ^brilHant lights, 
accompanied, however, at first by very simple charges, 
bidding her ** be a good girl, and God would bless her ;" 
then, majestic forces, and higher inspirations, until, when 
she talked of setting out on pilgrimage to impart the pur- 
poses within her to the Dauphin, honest Jacques, her 
father, fearing that she would only become the victim of 
some man-at-arms, whom she would follow to the wars, 
said to one of his sons, *' Did I think such a thing would 
be, I would sooner that you drowned her ; and if you did 
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not, I would do it witli my own hands." She was perti- 
nacions in her own sense of what she had to accomplish, 
and when the enemy for a brief time took possession of 
Domremy, and she, with her parents, had to fly to Neof •* 
chateau, while she had the opportonity of learning more 
from a house of Eranciscan monks, her '' voices " became 
more unceasing; she testifies how she constantly heard 
them soxmding like bells in the forest, saying, '' Why dost 
thou not go ? Why dost thou delay, Jeanne ? God has 
great pity upon the people of France. The time has come, 
that thou must go forth to their deliverance." ^* What 
Grod bids thee, do without fear ! " " Yes, dear voices, but 
how to do that to which I am called ? " When she pre- 
sented herself before Bobert de Baudricourt, the Governor 
of Yaucouleurs — ^he, a gruff soldier of the middle ages, 
and no mystic — to whom her uncle had obtained her an 
introduction, bade her uncle " box her ears, and send her 
back to her father." She was not discomfited; scarcely 
momentarily cast down. The voices only spoke to her 
more distinctly, and now, taking the shape of distinct 
direction, said, '^ Go into France [by France waa signified 
the country, separated on the one hand from Lorraine, and 
on the other from Normandy] ; go to the Dauphin ; de- 
liver Orleans; crown the Dauphin." The wayfarers of 
cruel war, halting in the village, and bnnging stories 
from the siege of Orleans, kept those avenues of sym- 
pathy, through which her voices and her visions entered, 
constantly open ; through fading autumn nights, and dark 
winter days, she heard, and she saw, " Go into France ! 
Deliver Orleans ! Crown the Dauphin ! " 
In the light of what was done afterwards by the young 
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yisionary, there is sometlung singnlarlj penetrating in the 
gleam, to our modem eyes, of that cottage of Domremy ; 
father and mother sitting the winter nights by the peat 
fire ; sometimes casting anxions looks at each other, and 
then at the girl just in from her visit to the rimy trees of 
the wood, or from foddering her cattle, or sitting down to 
her distaff. We conceiye her with the quiet of all great 
purposes and real genius upon her face and in her deport- 
ment, a juvenile Deborah, a maiden in her innocence, and 
yet like that "mother who arose in Israel when the 
inhabitants of the villages ceased," and the " great thoughts 
and great searchings of whose heart," called shrilly across 
the desolations of her country to those " abiding among 
the sheepfolds to hear the bleatings of the flocks," or 
sacrificing by the divisions of their tribes the safety and 
health of their kingdom. At last, the impulses of obe- 
dience to her higher inspiration led her from home. **I 
must go," said she, " if I travel on my knees. I must 
absolutely go to the Dauphin — my Lord wills it." Again 
she went to Vaucouleurs ; now she began to give it out to 
her relatives and friends that she was sent of Gx>d to 
deliver her country. The rumour began to spread that 
the old tradition was being fulfilled. France had sunk so 
low that only a miracle could restore her ; she was to be 
restored by a maid. The first who seemed to have placed 
faith in her was a knight of Metz, described as ** a brave, 
honest gentleman of thirty years old," Jean de Novelon- 
pont ; he went to see her at the house of the respectable 
citizen, the wheelwright Henri Royer, with whose wife 
she was staying. He seems to hq^ve gone at first with no 
disposition faithward. He found the peasant-girl of Lor- 
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raine in lier red petticoat, noble-looking, and grandly- 
built, as she bad been described, spinning at ber wheel, 
and he said to her jocularly, " What are you doing here, 
ma nde ? Will not our king be driven from his kingdom ? 
Shall we not all have to become English ? " He had 
touched the spring of her sublime insanity at once. The 
calm spinner rose, saying, " I have come into this royal 
city to require of Bobert de Baudricourt that he will either 
take me or send me to the Dauphin, but ho heeds neither 
me nor my words ; but I must be with the Dauphin before 
Mid-Lent, though 1 wear my legs to the knees in going. 
None other in the world — no prince, no duke, no daughter 
of the King of Scots* — can recover the kingdom of France, 
nor succour it, unless by me ; yet I would rather stay near 
my poor mother, but that is not my lot. I must do what 
my Lord wills that I shall do." "Who is your Lord? " 
said the knight. "My Lord is Gk)d,'' she said. Few 
words these seem, and the knight was a man of the world, 
and of steel, and knew armies ; and the words read simply 
enough to us, nay, for that matter, insane enough. But 
there must have been some fiery majesty in her eye, some 
heroic capability in her presence, for he was convinced. 
" By my faith ! " said he, giving her his hand, " under 
God's safeguard, 1*11 conduct you to the king myself. 
When will you set out ? " " Better now than to-morrow, 
better to-morrow than later," was her prompt reply. One 
man convinces another man. Jean de Metz took captive 
the faith of Bobert de Baudricourt and Bertrand de 
Poulangy ; still there were some doubts in the way, and 

* A treaty of contract of marriage was just then forming 
between the infant son of Charles VII. and a Scottisli pnuccss. 
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tHe knights that efyening aooompanied tlie priest to 
Beyer's house, so that he might subject her to exorcism 
in case those visions and voices had another than 
celestial origin. The priest abjured her, if she were an 
evil thing, to go away from them ; if good, to approach. 
She treated the first service of exorcism with more 
modesty than others to which she was subjected later in 
her career, when, after having sufficiently proved herself, 
the service only stirred her ridicule or her indignation. 
Having passed through the ordeal, the knights felt that 
they might with more safety become sponsors for her 
purity, while still probably regarding^ with contempt her 
pretensions to power. 

The next question was. How should she travel through a 
hundred and fifty leagues of a disturbed country, and in the 
company, too, of men and soldiers? She at once took that 
determination which has always seemed to us a proof at once 
of her purity and good sense ; although, in fine, and sub- 
stantially, it formed the pretext on which she was burned. 
She assumed male attire ; henceforth she never renounced 
it, or but for a day, and if there be any truth in her testi- 
mony upon her last appearance, in that brief renunciation, 
she subjected herself then to an indignity which makes 
our blood boil, even more than the exasperating cruelties 
of her long imprisonment, or her shameful death. But 
now, thus determined, her name began to fill Yaucouleurs, 
and the inhabitants presented her with a horse and the 
equipment of a young man-at-arms. Singular journey; 
even on its route, not without significant results of bless- 
ing. Jean de Metz did really conduct her to the presence 
of the king, with her uncle, Durant Laxart, and the 
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Innghtlj messenger of Baudiiconrt. Thej ftrrived as far 
as Nancy ; there the Ihike of Lorraine was lying ill ; he 
s^it ont an escort to bring her to him, for tidings about 
her had preceded her ; indeed, we may be snre that now 
news of the '' inspired Maid " would ride fsbst and far. 
The Doke was in extremity, his country was troubled, his 
physicians failed to heal him ; if Jeanne were a seer, she 
might be able to give him help ; at any rate, he inqnired 
of her whether he should be healed of his sickness. Jeanne 
frankly repHed to him she could not tell, bat she boldly 
counselled him to do one thing. He had immured his 
good wife, Margaret of Bavaria, in a convent, and was 
Hving at Nancy with a young mistress, Alison Dumay. 
Jeanne charged him to s^id away his mistress and call 
home his good wife ; and so far from beii^ a&onted with 
her, he gave her a present of money to help her on her 
journey, and shortly afterwards he did what she charged 
him to do. Her escort consisted of six persons. Fording 
large rivers, cunningly avoiding straggling bands of 
soldiers, threading their way through tracts of forest and 
deserted villages over which had passed the smoke and 
fire of war, these uncongenial companions passed on their 
way ; some of them, at any rate, had not yet learned to 
place much faith in their jpro^^^e, and strange misgivings 
possessed them. '' She must be at the best a mad woman, 
perhaps a sorceress," they said. Bepeatedly they thought 
of hurhng her from a diff, or down a stone quarry, or 
lea»ving her alone on the road, and so bringing to end what 
they more than half thought a disgraceful enterprise. 
She, we gather, kept very little of their company ; her 
countenance wore the repose of childlike simphcilT' ; her 
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voices sang in her sonl and in the air : '* Gro on, go on; go 
into France; deUver (Means; crown the Dauphin." She 
was equal to the toils of a hard jonmey, trayeUing 
freqnentlj hy night to evade observation, lying down 
in the open air, her warm woollen coverlet wrapped 
ronnd her ; the knight and his esqnire resting on either 
side. Each evening, if possible, she tamed aside to some 
village chnrch for prayer; and coming to Anxerre, she 
and her knight went to the Cathedral together, to hear 
Mass. Sonthey's poem, written at a period of his life 
when his mind unquestionably inclined to favour Deistic 
sentiments, does infinite injustice to Jeanne in attempting 
to make her declare that she had never attended Mass, nor 
the sacramental table, nor confession. The whole story of 
her young life is an entire contradiction to all this ; she 
constantly sought, from a very early period, the aid of 
those religious services which were then in harmony with 
the only religious life known in Christendom ; by some, in 
her own day, indeed, she was taxed with attending the rites 
of her Church too often. De Quincy expresses the truth 
when he says, *' Jeanne was a girl of natural piety, that 
saw God in forests, and hills, and fountains, but did not 
the less seek Him in chapels and consecrated oratories." 

Chinon gives little hint to-day, in the utter ruins of its 
vast castle, crowning the platform of rock at a height of 
three hundred feet, of the grand, old feudal palace — of aJI 
the grim or jocund life associated with the French and 
English kings of the middle ages, l^ear to Dijon, it may 
give us some idea how entire the conquest of France by 
England was, to recall the fact that this was not only now 
on the very borders of present English possessions, but 
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that it had been the natural home of English princes. 

Heniy II. conquered it, surrounded it with massive 

fortifications, made it his favourite home, and died within 

its walls. Here also died, ten years after, his mightj son, 

CcexLT de Lion, and the bones of father and son lie buried 

in the not distant, the almost visible, Church or Abbey of 

Pontevrault. The banners of John waved over this castle, 

and romance has often described, in her rich colours, how 

Philip Augustus wrung it from his possession, and how it 

opened its gates again to the French. To this spot, which 

has been called the Windsor of the Plantagenets, thronged 

by so many royal associations, and painful memories too, 

memories and associations which were also to stream on 

for many generations after him, Charles "VTI. retired, to 

hold his — one should call it jpanie-strickenj only that it 

seems so merry — Court. A man far weaker and less 

respectable even than our Charles 11., Charles VII. 

resembles him in the indifference with which he saw the 

truncheon of sovereignty falling from his grasp, the 

readiness with which he permitted himself to be the 

victim of designing statesmen — i£ that term may be 

applied to such mere palace tricksters as Georges de la 

Tremouille — and the fervour with which he was served by 

noble creatures who, even to the end, would have saved 

him, had he possessed the eye able to recognise their 

majesty, and the ability to use them. Hoping to be able 

to hold this strong palace in peaceful possession, he was 

aere, on the sparkliag waters of the rushiag Yienne, 

which is still bounding on, alone unchanged of all that 

sceneiy of groves, and vineyards, and fertile valleys, 

through which the river rushes to join the Loire. Hither, 
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at lastj after her painfnl, mucli-endiiriiig journey, Jeanne 
arriyed, to seek out, and to inspire with courage and 
effort, and the promise of success, the king. For two 
days she was kept waiting in the town of Chinon, before 
the king and his counsel determined that it would be 
proper to receive her. La Tr^mouille, jealous of whatever 
threatened to come between him and the king, raised his 
voice against her at once ; had it been in his povrer, he 
would have hindered her from comii^g to Chinon. The 
Archbishop of Bheims, too, was loud in crying her down. 
The memories of her, in the town, have aU gone ; — ^the 
house in which she lodged for two days before she was 
received, tgid also the church, before whose altar she spent 
the greater part of those days and their nights, while they 
were talking of her, and wondering what should be done 
with her, in the castle. Her reception in the full Court 
has become one of the marvellous circumstances, prefacing 
her acknowledgment by the king. It was night, and she 
was received amidst a blaze of fifty flambeaux. The 
king, it would seem, had partly concealed and partly 
disguised hunself, retiring backward into obscurity 
amongst his courtiers, but, perfectly undaunted by a 
presence so unusual to her, the girl, who had just left her 
rakes and milking-pails, stepped boldly up to him, through 
all the pomp and dazzling cloudland around her, and did 
homage to him. He attempted to deceive her, pointing to 
a much more magniflcently-dressed person, but she was 
not to be. deceived ; she knelt, and replied, '* You are the 
king, and none other — God give you good life, gentle 
lord !" Perhaps she had made herself acquainted with 
nis face and features ; something must be allowed to that 
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clear, insiinciiYQ perception, and that marvellous self« 
command which never deserted her, and which she 
especially possessed in moments of emergency; but, from 
whatever cause, her first interview with the king has ever 
been regarded as a marvellous attestation of the genuine- 
ness of her mission. Of course it was felt so at the time. 
Charles asked her name. " Jeamie, the Maid," she replied. 
He asked her farther what she wanted of him : *' The 
King of Heaven sends me to succour you and your 
kingdom, and to conduct you to Bbeims for your corona- 
tion." We may conceive the contempt of those lords in 
steel, those subtle churchmen, and silken time-servers, at 
such an announcement. The road to Hheims bristled 
with armies — ^it lay through the very centre of the power 
of England and Burgundy, with their fortified cities. At 
this moment, the king was probably better than his 
advisers ; he neither laughed at her, nor rejected her, but 
took her on one side, to converse with her, asking her 
questions of her inspiration, and her intentions. Then it 
was that she whispered to him that secret, which must, in 
fact, hiive been whispered ; it was alleged by the king as 
the motive which, on his part, cast hesitation away. 
Throughout the long and painful examinations on her 
trial, incessant attempts were made to revert to it, and to 
wring it from her, but without success ; it may be that 
there was much less in it than seems. It is understood 
that it referred to the king's own private scruples and 
private prayer. She informed him, it is said,. of a visit he 
paid to a church, and of the three things for which he 
prayed then ; one of them referred to the fears he enter- 
tained of his own Intimacy ; she told him how she was 
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sent of God to reply to that prayer, and assnre Iiitti that 
lie was the true heir of France, and the king's true son- 
There is little evidence for this, the only thing certain is 
that some secret words were said which decided the king ; 
he announced that he was satisfied with her, and had 
perfect confidence in her ; and for the evening she was 
dismissed. Miss Parr says : — 

" It was widely whispered afterwards that there was a 
great secret between Charles and the Maid ; and so many 
^indiscreet and inqnisitive persons pressed Jeanne to reveal 
it, that she made a vow of perpetual silence. It was not 
until long after both she and the king were dead, when 
the English had lost all in France but their old conquest 
of Calais, that a version of this secret became known 
through an aged knight, the Chevalier de Boissy, who, in 
his youth) had been the only gentleman Charles would 
admit into the privacy of his bed-chamber. He professed 
to have had it from the king's own Hps, and as he told it 
Jeanne had revealed to Charles the words and manner of 
his unspoken prayer. Without intruding into the region 
of pure miracle, there was enough done to give him 
interest and confidence in her when he heard a direct 
answer to it from her mouth, whatever question or sugges- 
tion of his had drawn it forth." 

What should be done next ? A number of the chief 
churchmen of the age were appointed to examine her in 
theology, and put her through her catachism, to see that 
there was no evil creed in her. She was royally lodged 
now in the castle ; but before her lodging, morning after 
morning, came archbishops, inquisitors, abbots, and pro- 
fessors of theology ; yet, prejudiced as they were, her bean- 
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tifnl, natnral eloquence overcame them, till, at last, she 
got wearied^ and wken a sonr Carmelite said, '^ It was for- 
bidden tliem to pat faith in such assertions as she made, 
without a sign," she said, " I am not come here to show 
signs. Send me to Orleans, and I'll show you a sign. 
Place me at the head of soldiers, many or few, and I'll 
raise the siege." Sometimes she became very curt with her 
questioners. A Brother, with a very bad provincial accent 
of Limousin, asked her " how her voices spoke — ^in what 
idiom ? ** " Better, and in a better idiom, than you.** A 
Dominican said to her, that " if God would deliver 
France, He would do it without men-at-arms;" but 
she replied, **That was God's way; the men-at-arms 
must fight, and God would give the victory," and 
the Dominican said he was satisfied. One of the great 
doctors brought forth quotations from innumerable 
ancient books to show that no one ought to believe 
in her; she heard him very quietly to the close, and 
then said, ** Ah, there is more in my Lord's books than 
in aU yours ! " The assembly of divines being unable to 
make out any case against her, she was next handed over 
to what we might suppose to be a more formidable process 
still — a jury of women appointed to try her purity. The 
ladies were royal, or noble; Jeanne was indignant, but 
she submitted. The news of her beautiful purity of 
demeanour came up also from her own village, in which 
searching inquiry had been made into the purity of her 
life. All tests were successful ; but when the theological 
questioners came to her again one morning, with impatient 
vivacity she said, "I see you are come to question me 
again. Listen ! I know neither A nor B, but only that I 
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am sent on the part of the King of Heaven, to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and to crown the King of Fraoice." 
During all this time, all her words were taken down, she 
was incessantly watched, and all her slightest actions 
remarked upon. At last, the equipment began — equipment 
especially of sword and banner; her sword she directed to 
be dug up from a tomb in the Church of St. Katlierine de 
Fierbois. How she came to know that the sword was 
buried behind the altar, no one«has ever been able to dis- 
cover; it does not seem that the canons of the church 
knew of its existence themselves ; they directed the search 
for such a sword, and it was found covered with rust. 
We can give no solution ; we are writing of a person ab- 
solutely unaccountable. It is said that in some way she 
must have known of the existence of this sword before she 
sent to seek for it ; but to believe this would not be con- 
sistent with her open and devout character, and we can 
believe nothing that charges her with simulation. More 
important to her than her sword was her banner, picturing 
the Saviour ; it was upon a field of white silk, powdered 
over with the lilies of France. She was invested in a 
suit of beautiful armour; and the Duke of Alen9on, 
with whom and his wife and mother she stayed some days, 
gave her the most beautiful of horses. Now she began to 
inspire old soldiers. Her armies were gathering, but like 
Cromwell in a later period, she insisted on piety in the 
ranks. Every soldier must confess and hear Mass; she 
would have each one go forth with a clear conscience. 
So she went on to Blois. 

Before Orleans, however, the English were merry in 
their strength ; a peasant-girl, a witch, and sorceress of 
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Lorraine wonld soon be torn to pieces, tossed to the dogs 
of war ; and her mad armies wonJd be scattered, wben she 
came &ce to faxse with the Talbots, Falstaffs, and other 
great captains, who had possession of the land. Jeanne 
continxLed strong in her Tisionary faith ; she set forth to 
throw sncconr and provision into Orleans ; by her com- 
mand no loose women were allowed to follow the camp ; 
she set forth, the priests chanting Veni Creator 8piritu8. 
There was little disposition to trust her among the cap- 
tains of the army ; nevertheless, nothing is more remark- 
able throughout her career than the practical wisdom of 
her advice, and the disasters which usually followed the 
neglect of it. On this, her first march, she had coun- 
selled the marclung through the midst of the English 
camp in the Beauce, as less hazardous, and more con- 
venient for the cattle, than the route by the Solonge ; she 
was in a measure deceived, but it was a cause of regret 
that her advice had not been followed ; a much more toil- 
some course they had taken, — ^too late, they found it 
attended with much more risk and hazard. She, how- 
ever, arrived safely in Orleans, and, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, entered with a splendid cavalcade of knights 
and soldiers, the garrison coming out with a blaze of torches 
to welcome her. They must have thought that beneath 
that pure white standard, as she rode along, the brave 
Dunois by her side, they beheld a very angel of deliverance. 
She looked round on the wasted &ces of men, women, and 
children, pinched by starvation, and for whom there 
seemed in the future only the cruel havoc of the success- 
ful besiegers. She had brought them provisions; they 
thronged by multitudes round her to touch her horse, her 
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armonr, her banner; hoarse, harsh voices did their best 
in peals of cheers, only broken by or keeping time to the 
storm of bells. "Have all a good hope in Gt)d!** she 
said, while, with her banner, she went clearing her way 
through the crowd, traversing the length of the city. 
'' Have good hope and confidence in God ! Yon shall be 
freed from yonr adversaries ; He has sent me to deliver 
yon !" Before the Cathedral she reined her horse, to give 
thanks to God that He had given her success in her first 
effort: then Donois and the Marshal de Boussac, who 
refused to leave her till they saw her safely lodged, con- 
ducted her to the mansion of Jacques Boucher, the chan- 
cellor and treasurer of the city, with whom she had 
desired to stay, because he had an estimable wife. After 
her supper of toasted bread and wine-and- water, she asked 
that she might have the treasurer's little daughter, Kar- 
lotte, a child of nine or ten years of age, to sleep with her, 
and the wondering little maid was her bedfellow each 
night she slept in Orleans. Thus ended the first great 
proclamation of her mission. 

We suppose that to some of our readers our story will 
appear too much a. mere rhapsody of eulogy ; yet we seem 
ourselves to have looked at the estimates formed of the 
achievements of the Maid on every side ; for instance, we 
take the liberty to dissent from Lord Mahon's verdict, 
when he says, " In afPairs of State, Joan's voice was never 
heard ; in affairs of war, all her proposals will be found to 
resolve themselves into two — either to rush headlong upon 
the enemy, often in the very point where he was strongest, 
or to offer frequent and public prayers to the Almighty." 
The impression conveyed by this verdict does not seem 
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to be sustajlied by contempoTary docnments. It is true, 
the poHcj' of timidity, embarrassment, and amazement 
attempted to shut out Jeanne from the consultations of her 
chiefs and commanders ; but we shall see that they 
learned to know, not only that it had been better to have 
called her to their councils, but to have followed, as they 
were compelled to do, her advice. It is surely not too 
much, in the light of all the circumstances, to say that 
Jeanne followed voices and visions quite inapprehensible 
by those around her, which were yet clear and unerring 
guides. Thus, what could be wiser, considering the state 
of France — what could any William of Nassau, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Cromwell, Napoleon, or Wellington, have seen 
to be more wise, if only possible — than first the scattering 
of the chief camp of the English, the unfixing them from 
their centre and chief seat of strength in the heart of 
their conquered territory in Orleans ? This, first of all ; 
and then next, the really conferring upon the nation a 
king, and not merely crowning him in exile, but with 
every ancient and popular prestige in the old coronation 
fane of Bheims. In those days, especially, coronation 
made the king, even as baptism made the Christian, 
Excepting to his little Court at Chinon, and his few scat- 
tered adherents, when Jeanne arose to right his cause, 
Charles was no king ; he was the Dauphin. Even now, 
inaugurations and ceremonies surround title with right ; 
in those times it was still more so. The peasant-girl 
saw at once that she might win any number of battles, 
but, unless she put the crown on the head of the king, 
his cause would be unanointed, and his people still scat- 
tered as sheep having no shepherd. A poor shepherd, 

9 
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Charles YII., at tlie best ; still, by the right of ages and 
of the nation, he was there to be crowned, and she knew 
that act would gradually gather round him the leaders and 
peoples of his nation ; and the event showed how emi- 
nently right she was. Miss Parr's testimonies mn also 
immediately opposite to the verdict of Lord Mahon. The 
whole policy of Jeanne was one — it was healing; the 
policy of a crafty self-seeker, like Tremouille, was to keep 
all the great men separate from each other ; to widen their 
misunderstandings with the king, and so to profit by the 
estrangement; the policy of Jeanne was to bring them 
together ; smooth their differences ; make them shake 
hands, and so strengthen the royal cause. We do not mean 
to imply anything so ignorant as that she had what may 
be called a policy in the ordinary statesman use of the 
word ; but that she was moved by unerring instincts, 
which were to her visions and guarantees of success. As 
to her rashness, it, too, seems to have been wise ; it was, 
in fact, that military principle upon which so many great 
commanders have acted ; having once begun, give the ' 
enemy no rest ; allow them no time to recruit themselves ; 
follow up the first success by surprise upon surprise. 
Hence, when she rose the morning following her first 
triumphal entry into Orleans, with all the natural 
sanguineness of her character, as soon as she had break- 
fasted, she went, accompanied by her page, to the lodgings 
of Dunois to confer with Jiim on what could be done that 
day ; but she found her eithusiasm met by the cold policy 
of prudence. We may remember, however, on behalf of 
the mistrustful ones, who hung their doubts perpetually 
on the heroine's soaring thoughts, that they had not her 
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Toices to assure them, her visions to command them ; they 
saw only an ignorant young peasant girl, who, within 
three months, had exchanged her rake for a sword, her 
shepherd's crook for a banner, her harvest fields for fields 
of war, and the cottage of her father for the Court of a 
prince, and the camp of men-at-arms. It is not wonderful- 
that they mistrusted ! But they were jealous as well, and 
they sought to deceive her. First, they would not make 
an attack upon the English until the city could be still 
further reinforced from Blois, and she was compelled to 
abide their decision. She sent, however — and very ludi- 
crous it must have seemed — a summons to Sir WiUiBim 
Gladsdale, one of the heads of the English army, com- 
manding him with aU his English to be gone! The 
summons, of course, was treated with very natural 
contempt. 

Amidst the magic of her name, and the wondering en- 
thusiasm her presence created in Orleans, cold glances 
were turned upon her, and worth, respectability, and piety 
could scarcely believe that in this way deliverance was to 
come. She heard opprobrious epithets hurled upon her 
name from the English camp, and the young girl shed 
bitter, burning tears. She never overcame that heraldry 
of the weakness of her sex ; but in such times she went 
into the church of Belle- Croix to seek for comfort. Once 
a very learned doctor of the town, Jean de Mascon, met 
her there, and quietly and sneeringly said, "My daughter, 
is it you who are come to raise the siege?" "By my 
banner, yes." " The English are very strong and well- 
fortified; it win be a hard thing to drive them out." 
" Nothing is impossible to the power of God," she said, 

9-2 
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and the doctor admitted tliat lie was answered. Then 
they desired to show that they conld do without her ; they 
had held their council without her knowledge, and they 
planned an attack upon the Bastile of Saint-Loup without 
her knowledge. She had gone to rest; suddenly she 
sprang up, the little KArlotte was by her side ; " My 
counsel tells me to rise," said she, ''and go out among the 
English; the blood of our people is running on the 
ground : where are they who should arm me ? " She 
darted forth, waved her banner, and gathered her i>arfcy 
round her. It was a fierce conflict for three hours ; then 
Talbot and the English fled, and one tower was taken ; it 
was the beginning of victories. Miss Parr quotes the say- 
ing of Dunois on this occasion : " Before Jeanne's coming 
two hundred English could beat a thousand French ; but 
afterwards four or five hundred French could defy the 
whole English power." Yery good, but they were still for 
taking it leisurely. It seemed to them sheer madness to 
dream of another attack upon the tower of the Toumelles 
to-morrow ; so again they counselled and decided for rest, 
holding that they had better be content for the present. 
They forwarded to her their decision, and she replied, 
" You have been in your council, and I have been in mine ; 
my counsel will hold and prevail: yours will come to 
nought." Then she turned to her chaplain, and said, " We 
must up in the morning before sunrise for prayers, for we 
shall have more to do to-morrow than to-day." But she 
did not sleep much that night, for who were to go forth 
with her ? Her lords and captains fell from her ; so the 
citizens and the soldiers came to her and told her they grieved 
to see her unsupported, and that they believed she had been 
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raised up by Qod. Slie said, " Who loves me will follow 
me ! " As she went on, carrying her banner, a gruff man- 
at-arms sought to prevent her exit from the gate. You 
are not a true man to the king," she said, " but with your 
will or without your will, forth we go to the fight." The 
sun was rising over the Loire, as unfurling her banner she 
set forth, from the old Burgundy gate, with her enthu- 
siastic army, to cross the bridge and attack the Toumelles. 
As to the council, a pretty fever we may suppose them 
in when they found the girl had taken her own course, 
and left them with the women and the children in the city. 
Defeat, of course, they felt was inevitable, still, for very 
shame, they gathered themselves together, and so rode 
forth after the white banner. That, perhaps, was the 
decisive day. With cannon and with culverin wrought the 
soldiers ; the citizens who could not fight came on, helping 
with food and drink, bringing out arrows and ammunition, 
or aiding in the construction of a flying 'bridge, in every 
way helping the grand attack ; and all the traditions say 
how wonderful the Maid was that day — ^flying on her 
charger in every part where the fight was thickest, her 
voice sounding like a clarion. The tower, she assured 
them, would soon be theirs ; and Miss Parr gives her the 
honour, we believe, unquestioned, of setting the first suc« 
cessful ladder against the tower, and setting the first foot 
upon the rampart. Her voice was raised to cheer her 
followers on, when, true to the prophecy she uttered in 
the morning before she left Orleans, that she should shed 
her blood that day, an arrow came hissing through the 
air and pierced her above the breast. She fell from the 
tower among her panic-stricken followers ; the pain, too, 
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was intense and sliarp, and again we have the record of 
the weakness of tears. linpatiently her followers asked 
her if she should die of the wound. " I know I sliall die 
one day," said she, " but I neither know where, nor when, 
nor how ; I would fain have a sinless remedy for mylmrt." 
With cotton and olive oil they stanched the blood ; she 
spent some moments with her chaplain, resumed her 
cuirasse, and before the panic of her fall had been able to 
work more than a brief joy within the walls of the tower, 
or consternation had spread far among her own people, she 
appeared to reanimate her men. Almost had the leaders 
given up all for lost. She entreated them to persevere. 
**Eetum to the assault once more," said she. "Gro in 
amongst them boldly." "In, children!" she exclaimed; 
" In, children, in Gted's name ! " It was a tremendous 
struggle ; old men-at-arms declared it was the finest feat 
they had ever seen. It ought to be no gratification to us 
to write how the English were swept out of their tower ; 
how their bodies went floating down the beautiful river. 
A panic smote them all; they believed they were fight- 
ing against wizardry or witchcraft — ^before sunset her 
steed was turned back again to the city. " Qlory to 
Qod, and to the Maid ! " rung roxmd her on every 
side. The English now were really overcome — ^un- 
precedented and wonderful within the memory of any 
of that generation — the clangour and the storm of bells 
all night throughout the city proclaimed it. She was 
weak, wearied, and wounded, when she retired to her 
own pillow. Upon her trial she said that "the bells 
of churches spoke to her like the mystic beUs she had 
heard in the forest." Surely, one thinks, they wafted 
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down io lier pillow tliat niglit a brief consolation, and no 
wonder if slie lieard her own voices in tliem, saying, as 
tHey so often said, " Go on, daughter of Gk>d, go on ; I will 
be with thee, to help thee ; go on, go on ! " There was a 
change in her advisers in the morning ; the stir in the 
English camp continued, for the English were marching 
away ; and now, the brave men who yesterday morning 
were so lazy, were for going forth to fight them. There 
was a talk, too, that Suffolk or Talbot would come to 
challenge the Maid to single combat ; her leaders were very 
eager to go forth to attack the enemy. She restrained 
them now. "Are they," said she, "marching towards 
Orleans, or away from it ? " They were marching away 
from Orleans. " Then, in Grod's name, let them go," said 
she, ** and let us give thanks to the Lord : it is enough, let 
them go ; it is Sunday, we will not pursue them, nor klU 
them, it is enough that they go ! " What a festival there 
was in Orleans that day ! No mock processions, or mimic 
thanVs ; and although four centuries have gone by, Orleans 
BtiU keeps its annual festival in memory of that day, and 
gives thanks to Ood for the deliverance wrought by the 
Maid. Yes, she had said, " I did not come here to work 
signs ; give me few or many men-at-arms, and in Orleans 
I will show you a sign." It seems there was less doubt 
about her now in the minds of men. The king left Chinon 
and came to Tours to meet her ; and very deep, as far as 
he could feel them, seems to have been the thanks he ex- 
pressed to her; also good churchmen began to preach 
about her, and show that it was possible she might be a 
Christian after all. The famous divine — " Most Christian 
Doctor," as he was called — Jean de Gerson, to whom many 
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hare attributed, in the general mjth npon the matter 
Thomas k Kempis* *^ Imitation of Christ," wrote in defence 
of her and her mission. The famons divine writes to this 
effect:— 

^* One may piously and wisely maintain the vocation of 
the Maid Jeanne, having regard to the circumstances, to 
the effect that results from them, and, above all, to the 
justice of the cause she defends — which is to restore a 
kingdom to its rightful king, and to expel his enemies." 
He then calls to witness the piety and prudence of her 
behaviour from her tenderest childhood, of which the 
kiDg had received ample proof. '' She seeks neither 
worldly honours nor worldly men; she abhors hatreds, 
seditions, revenges, and vanities ; she lives in the spirit of 
prayer, in works of grace, in holiness and justice. She 
employs none of the means forbidden by the Church ; no 
surprises, no deceits, and she has in view no hope of gain. 
She is seen to be very firm in her &ith ; for she exposes 
her body to wounds without taking any extraordinary 
precautions to save herself. Warriors obey her vdllingly, 
and risk the dangers of war without fearing the disgrace 
which would fall on them were they beaten, having a 
woman to lead them. The enemy, on the contrary, fly 
at her approach, and terror comes upon them, and 
crying as on a woman in travail. No legitimate re- 
proach can be. made her for the male habit she wears. 
She clothes herself as a warrior to fight the foes^ of 
justice, to defend the French, to prove that Ood can, 
when He will, confound the mightiest by the hand of a 
woman." '• • 
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She rested some time with the king in the castle of 
Loches. Here, she became almost an object of worship ; 
simple people knelt as she passed and sought to touch her 
clothes, seized her hands to kiss them, or her feet. She 
was very grieyed at all this. The Abbot of Talmont, who 
was with her on one such occasion, was rery angrj. " In 
truth," she said, " I know not how to keep me, unless Orod 
will keep me !" and in her days of adversity the abbot 
often quoted her simple saying, and it seems to have made 
a friend of a foe. But never had any one such a task as 
she to infuse courage into the people around her. Again, 
they settled into timid fear or indifference; again and 
again she reminded them that she had but twelve months 
in which to perform her work. She was long in persuading 
the king that he should attempt to reach Bheims; she 
swept, however, the whole country of the Orleanais ; she 
took the fortress of Jargeau ; and then followed the great 
battle of Patay. Miss Parr says : — 

" The battle of Patay, which consummated the destruc- 
tion of the splendid army the Earl of Salisbury had 
brought over to complete the conquest of France, was not 
so much a battle as a rout, a desperate flight— K)r rather a 
rush for flight, which La Hire and the skirmishers circum- 
vented : sweeping round and round the fugitives, checking, 
turning, and driving them, and keeping the great conflict 
always within reach of the Maid. They were about sevexf* 
thousand, English and false French together, and when 
their dead were numbered by the heralds, they were two 
thousand five hundred and over. A few— that &mous 
hero and knight of the Garter, Sir John Fabtaff, leading 
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them — broke throngh, and rode a mad race to get into 
Yenville. Bnt the people of Yenville shut the gates in 
their &ces, and they fled on and on as if the deTil were 
behind them, and out of sight, and were never caught : 
FalstafiE spurring until he was safe within. the walls of 
Corbeil. He forfeited his order of the Garter for his 
cowardice; but there were hundreds of Englislimen as 
good as he, who would not and could not &ce the 
marvellous Witch-Maid, though they might have given 
account of many a glorious victory won over enemies 
of common flesh and blood, out-numbering them by 
thousands. 

" The French army encamped that night in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patay, and the Maid, Alen^on, and Sicliemont 
were lodged in the village. They were together when Sir 
John Talbot, the prisoner of SaintraiUes, was brought 
into Alen9on*s presence. The duke said to him, *"WeU, 
Sip John Talbot, you did not expect this morning that it 
would befall you thus ? ' 

" * It is the fortune of war,' replied Talbot. He shared 
it with Lord Scales, Lord Hungerford, Earl "Warwick's 
son. Sir Thomas Bamsden, and a crowd of knights and 
gentlemen, besides nearly a thousand of his soldiers." 

The tenderness which fell upon her instantly upon the 
close of battle was well illustrated here. On the fleld 
there must have been a furious inflexibility, a blaze of 
mystical ecstasy and passion animating her whole frame ; 
but all the woman soon came back, when the fury of the 
war was passed. After this battle, she saw a wounded 
prisoner ; he enlisted her tenderness^ although an English- 
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man. She dismotmted, held bis head, kneeling while he 
confessed to a priest, and wept with him, comforting him ; 
he died in her arms, and she always had tears and grief 
for those who were yet her conntry's foes, and most be 
overcome. 

After the great battle of Patay, she determined that the 
king should loiter no longer; he should go to Bheims. 
Beading the story of the times, it seems annoying that 
hearts so cold could have been spectators of such wondei^ 
as she wrought ; at last, however, they set forth to Gien, 
to Auxerre, at last to Troyes ; but here came the tug of 
difficulty. The city was held by Burgundian soldiers, and 
refused all terms of treaty. A council was called, and it 
was determined that the king should be advised to retreat, 
and that the enterprise of Rheims must be abandoned. 
She was sent for to the council, and the Archbishop of 
Eheims communicated to her their determination. Other 
accounts say she herseK broke une;q)ectedly into the 
council ; in any case she said to them, '^ Stay two days, 
and the city shall be yours." "We would stay six, 
Jeanne," said the Archbishop, ** if we were sure of having 
it then." " You shall have it to-morrow," said she. She 
prepared the soldiers in earnest for the siege ; so earnestly, 
that the citizens of Troyes, remembering Patay, and 
Jargeau, and Orleans, thought better of it. First, they 
sent a celebrated preacher, one Brother Bichard, to see 
the Maid and sprinkle her with holy water, and report 
thereon. The report was satisfactory; she stood the 
shower, and did not change her shape. She brought 
about the surrender of the city, and Charles rode into 
it with the Maid and aU the great officers. Henceforth 
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the way to Bheims was easy ; towns and fortresses yielded 
as they went along, and now Jeanne had Jove, honour, 
praise, and renown ! The people, as they passed along, 
returned to their loyalty. At length Bheims was reached, 
and the day after the arrival of the king, he was crowned 
in the stately cathedral there; amidst the sonnd of 
trumpets, he was anointed by the bishop with the oil, 
in the service which makes the person of the sovereign 
sacred and inviolable. It was amazing ; the frantic vision 
was realised — ^it came to pass. During the whole corona- 
tion service, she stood by the side of the throne, bearing 
her renowned white banner, but when it was ehrer she 
descended, knelt at the king's feet, and bursting into a 
vehement passion of tears, said, ^^ Gentle king, now is 
done the good pleasure of Qod, whose will it was that I 
should conduct you into this ciiy of Bheims to receive 
your sacred coronation, and show that you are the true 
king to whom the kingdom really belongs." She reg^arded 
her mission as accomplished ; wonderful mission ! In the 
space of about three months all this had been achieved ! 
Is it too much to wonder if the world has such another 
story ? She desired now to go home ; she besought the 
king to dismiss her that she " might return to her father 
and mother, flocks and herds, and do all things as she 
was wont to do.*' But this could not be permitted ; the 
once despised girl seemed now like the very 8Bgis and 
shield over the royal cause. "The wonder with which she 
had been regarded became more than wonder; she in- 
spired a sense of supernatural awe. It was at this point 
that the king desired to confer some honour upon her or 
her family. She refused all favours for both, but asked 
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that lier '* village miglit hereafter be free from anj kind 
of impost or tax." The privilege was given, and sub- 
Bequently coilfirmed ; the exemption held good until the 
time of the Revolution, the village being described in the 
tax-papers as " Dombemt Neant, a cause be la Pucelle." 
We must not follow the career of the Maid through her 
period of reverse and misfortune with the same distinct- 
ness with which we have followed her fulfilment of her 
mission. The reader maj find this in the pages of Miss 
Parr. Reverses came — the king sighed for the peaceful 
shades of Ghiiion, and, upon the occasion of the check 
before Paris, when the Maid attempted to retire from the 
wars, he retreated beyond the Loire. She was compelled 
to submit herself to the quiet of the Court during the 
winter. She did, however, distinguish herself in assaults 
upon the citadels of St. Pierre, La Moutier ; a brilliant 
flash of success after her repulse before Paris. Meantime, 
treatises were written at home and abroad to show that 
she was a prophetess raised up by the Holy Spirit — a sibyl 
more venerable than the sibyls of antiquity ; masses and 
prayers were said for her in all the churches ; images of 
her were multiplied ; a medal was struck in her honour 
bearing the inscription " Sustained hy the counsels of 
God;" foreign princes sent embassies to inquire after 
her ; the Duke of Milan sought her help to recover some 
lost territory, addressing her as " The very honourable and 
devout Maid, sent by the King of Heaven for the extirpa- 
tion of the English tyranny in France." In the midst of 
all this, there is no proof that she ever lost her own good 
sense ; naty, all these things vexed and wearied her. Her 
piety shines conspicuously 3 her chaplaio had orders from 
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her to giye lier the opportnnity of always attending the 
Commnnion, and especially the Commnnion of the chil- 
dren of the poor ; she described it as the intention of her 
mission to sncconr the poor, by their deHverance from the 
cruelties of war and oppression. The poor, indeed, often 
came to her, bringing crosses and roses for her to touch, 
thinking she would impart some charm ; but she always 
laughed at such &.ncies, and would say to Dame Margaret, 
one of the ladies of the Queen, who also attended upon 
her, " Ton touch them ; your touch is as good as mine." 

For the first weeks, or the first two or three months, 
after she had yielded to the king at Bheims, still to con- 
tinue with him, her yoices became more confused, infre- 
quent, and indistinct; her course was not clear to her; 
indeed, no doubt, her work was done. After this, how- 
eyer, the yoices came back with their old distinctness and 
power. She did not like to be much questioned about 
them, but to her close attendant, Jean D'Aulon, she said, 
"My counsel is three — one voice stays with me always; 
another goes and comes, and is with me often ; and with 
the third, both deliberate." Who can say what she 
means ? but who does not believe her ? What is that 
swift witnessing power we call conscience ? Wherein 
does conscience differ from prayer as a personal witness ? 
How is it that in times of mental tempest, conscience 
and prayer unite, and bring ministration ? Is it doubted ? 
Yet, the iron rod is held up by the side of the tower, 
and when the heavens are clear and sunny, it is but a bit of 
iron ; but when the welkin is alive with lightning and with 
thunder, it extracts the fire from the cloud, and by doing 
so, preserves the tower in peace. Is there some such 
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power — ^is there not^uoh a power in tlie sonl of man P The 
noblest spirits most nobly prove it. Singular comparison ; 
the great warrior, of whom the simple girl most reminds 
us, is Cromwell ; those passages in which, after his eleva- 
tion to power, he sighed for the fields, and hedges, and 
sheepwalks of Huntingdon, are very like the imploring 
yearnings of the Maid to be back in her own village. 
That conld not be, could not anyhow be ; even had she 
gone back, the doom of greatness was upon her ; the curse 
which always must attend such a one as she was when 
lifted and set apart to such eminence. Whenever did it 
happen that a great deliverer was not also an expiation 
and a sacrifice? So runs the law; the greater the de- 
liverer the greater the expiation ; in William of I^assau ; 
in Ghistavus Adolphus ; in a lower sense, in Henri IV. ; 
in Cromwell; in Napoleon; sublimely above all these 
instances, in the unconscious innocence, the unstatesman- 
like sagacity of the Maid. The heroic is always super- 
natural ; no man ever could believe in heroes who does not 
believe in it In the last period of her career, her conso- 
lations, her voices, came to her as distinct as ever ; they 
did not deceive her ; she knew there was a period beyond 
which was no light for her; in the splendours of her 
triumph, while organs were thundering* Te Deums for her, 
and trumpets blaring out their shrill clarions of martial 
music round her, her heart must have ached beneath the 
corselet, and the woman's eye known that beautihil dim- 
ness, which might have been pardonable in man, but 
which was glorious in her. Then her voices came and 
ministered to her ; she heard them in wind murmurings ; 
in the responses and thrillings of bells ; she felt them in 
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ecstatic moods ; in Hgli npliftings ; the j came to her in 
mystical words: ^^Gto on, go on, daughter of God, go on; 
Qod will help thee, go on." Poor girl ! onr reverence for 
her is compelled to pity. T^e king was a veritable coward, 
and knew the face of a harlot better than iihe heart of a 
heroine ; he was one of those silken, dangling popinjays, 
which have made kings contemptible through all ages. 
And Tr^monille was a traitor, who did not want to be 
too successful ; he, indeed, it was who arrested, by the 
advice he gave, the progress of the Maid. To be sure, 
the king insisted on ennobling her and all her family for 
ever ; the family name was changed from cTArc to Bes 
Lays, and armorial bearingps were given to them of the 
lilies of France, and a sword rising from the midst, 
bearing a crown. Jeanne took rank as a count, and 
Charles himself invested her with a robe of cloth of gold, 
like that worn by the princesses ; she wore it over her 
armour. Truly, says Miss Parr, " She had a much 
lighter heart under the jerkin of leather thongs that she 
travelled in from Domremy." 

Her woman afterwards bore testimony how she kept 
long cruel vigils ; how they heard her during the whole 
night, weeping and praying for the king and the people. 
She was surrounded by treachery, and when she left the 
Loire behind her with the king and Court, there was not 
one solitary friend to offer a ransom, or try a rescue for 
her. She knew by the infallible voices that her hour drew 
nigh, and that she would be captured before the feast of 
St. John. This did not intimidate her ; on the contrary, 
she seemed to become more daring ; she went from Cr^py 
to relieve Compeigne, a newly-acquired fortress, placed in 
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the hands of GniUaTune Flayy. The story need not par- 
ticularly be recited ; how she pressed on too hotly in the 
pursxdt of the foes, how, returning to the fortress, she 
found the gate closed on lier. There seems reason to sus- 
pect Flavy of treachery ; he was distinctly enough charged 
with exposing her from jealousy of her infinitely superior 
renown. There was no positive proof against him, but 
Lord Mahon mentions the singular circumstance, that 
when, not long afterwards, he was murdered by his wife, 
and she was put upon her trial, she pleaded and proved 
that he had resolved to betray Joan of Arc to the enemy. 
This, we suppose, was pleaded as the motive of her 
vengeance, and, most remarkable, the plea was ad- 
mitted by the judge in that barbarous age. Alas ! 
however it may have happened, the Maid was now in 
the hands of the English; there was mourning, no 
doubt, for her in many true hearts; the English cele- 
brated her capture by Te Deums, At Tours there was 
public mourning; the clergy and all the people made a 
barefooted procession throughout the town, supplicating 
God for her deliverance ; the king and his Court took 
not the slightest notice of the circumstance, neither then 
nor at any moment, until years after her death. The 
Archbishop of Rheims, who had always opposed her — her 
first entrance to the king, her expeditions to Orleans, espe- 
cially her march to Rheims, his own cathedral city, which 
she enabled him to see — ^wrote to his troubled flock " to 
lighten their sense of the calamity which had befallen 
j their beloved Maid." He convinced them that their loss 
was not so great as it might appear, for she had refused to 
hear counsel ; moreover, God had raised up a shepherd- 
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boj, lie said, who bad shown the cause of her f&Jl in that 
she had worn rich clothing, &c., Ssc. It is an atroeLons 
letter. 

If amidst aU this the voices of Jeanne spoke to her stiU, 
and speak they did, they told her that she had no lon^r 
to go on, bnt to be still, enduring, and snfEering. In 
prison, and through the agony of her long trials and 
examinations, she looks to ns no whit less subHme, than 
when -she rode along in the full assurance of snccess 
through Orleans, or Patay, or Bheims. At first she was 
treated with tolerable kindness, but malice, hatred, and 
reyenge were around her. The Duchess of Bedford laid a 
charge upon her guards that she should be treated with 
the respect due to a pure and perfect maiden. This was 
in Bouen ; the Duchess tried to prevail on her to change 
her dress ; and a tailor, after the fashion of her age, waited 
on her in prison, but when he, perhaps told to use some 
gentle force as well as persuasion, proceeded to unloose her 
jacket, he was surprised to find that her powerful yoxmg 
arm dealt him such a cuff as must quite have astonished 
his tailor's sensibilities ; he hastened away from the famous 
prisoner and was not wise enough to keep his story to 
himself. She was imprisoned, however, in several dreary 
fortresses : Beanrevoir, Arras, Crotoy ; there she saw kind 
women for the last time in her life. A number of ladies 
of AbbeviQe took a boat, five leagues down the Somme, to 
see her and comfort her. She thanked them, kissed them 
all at parting ; this was her farewell to aU true, sisterly 
attention from her sex. Thence to Saint- Valery, Dieppe, 
Bouen. In her progress she made two intrepid attempts 
at escape, she said her " voices dissuaded her from maJdng 
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the attempt, but they consoled her under her failure." 
Many stories of martyrdoms are wonderful to read, this is 
most wonderful ; such a compHcation of emissaries : Judas, 
Herod, and Pilate, Scribes, Sadducees, Pharisees, high- 
priests, and rulers, all taking counsel together. Paris was 
in the hands of England, the University of Paris, there- 
fore, was the creature of the English power in demanding 
her trial for witchcraft. Tremouille and Rheims had 
their interests to serve at Court; they lulled the con- 
science of the king, so that the trial should take its 
course. The English desired to wreak a signal vengeance 
on the head of the girl, which could not be by merely 
treating her as a soldier in arms for her country. The 
bad Cardinal of Winchester was the agent of the English. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, her chief judge and harsh per- 
secutor and prosecutor, hoped to obtain by his activity the 
vacant archbishopric of Bouen ; her friends were either 
compelled to leave her, were powerless, or, like Jean 
Gerson, were dead. The Inquisition only sent its agents 
in to watch the trial at its close, and it boasts that it took 
no part in her persecution* The Bishop of Beauvais, 
Pierre Cauchon, was driven from Beauvais, and as he had 
neither clergy nor territory of his own, it was only by an 
extraordinary Chapter that he was permitted to sit as an 
ecclesiastical judge. A clever complication of witnesses, 
and events, was arranged by the bishop to produce what 
he called "a beautiful trial." She, when called to trial, 
demanded, that as it was for witchcraft, she shoxdd have 
as many ecclesiastics adhering to the French king as to 
the English. She supplicated also that she might hear 
Mass. She was, however, already excommunicated, and 
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both requests were denied. There were six public sessions. 
Her judge must almost have surprised Jeanne when he 
first addressed her ; he was a sweet-spoken, silvery-voiced, 
feline man ; she no doubt knew his bad blackness at once. 
Her trial, and all her intercourse with her judges, is full 
of touching incidents. She yearned for the offices of 
religion; attempts were made, of course, to show her 
religious ignorance : — 

" * Since you know the Pater Noster, recite it before us,' 
said the bishop. 

" * Hear me in confession, and I will recite it gladly.' 
The bishop was not moved by this touching offer of her 
confidence. He declined to hear her in confession ; that 
would have deprived him of the satisfaction of acting as 
her judge, but he renewed his command, that she should 
repeat it. * Not unless you hear me in confession,' said 
the Maid. 

*' * We will grant you one or two notable ecclesiastics of 
your own party, before whom to say it,' proposed the judge. 

" ' Neither will I say it to them, unless they hear me in 
confession,' was her response." 

A canon of Eouen Cathedral, Nicolas Loiselleur, was 
induced by the bishop to act the part of a supple, subtle, 
skilful traitor. He disguised himself, and her guards 
professed to have compassion upon her, and to admit a 
strange priest from her own country, who desired to see 
her. The Earl of Warwick and two notaries listened to 
take down every word outside her prison door. The 
wretched priest — for the wretchedness was his property — 
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liad no difficulty in getting lier to talk of Domremj, and 
the oak, and the fountain, and the castle called the island, 
and " VArhre des Fees ; " but nothing was elicited, and it 
should be recorded, to his honour, that Manchon, one of 
the notaries, when he found the purpose for which, the 
Earl of Warwick brought him to that spot, refused to 
write. ** I wiU take her words down in Court," he said, 
"not here." The grandeur of Jeanne's behaviour on her 
trial was not either in stoical indifference, or proud 
haughtiness ; but in its sweet womanly simplicity, shrewd- 
ness, and endurance, all pervaded by an unhesitating con- 
sciousness that, humble as she was, she was yet the woman 
whom God had raised up. Sometimes a plaintive, pathetic 
cry was wrung from her. " Ton burthen me too much," 
she said to the bishop, when he was pressing her with his 
questions. Again she addressed him. *' You say that you 
are my judge — you are my adversary. Be mindful what 
you do ; for verily I am sent on the part of God ; you are 
putting yourself in great danger ; " and that denunciation 
confused the Court, and perplexed the judge for a moment 
or two. Every friendly voice was instantly overwhelmed 
by him. Jean Fabri, an Augustine monk, made himself 
inimical by such poor kindness as he could render. There 
were gr^t lawyers who dared to say even there, while the 
trial was going on, that it was an informal business alto- 
gether. She was asked '* if she knew herself to be in the 
grace of Gt)d." It was a more delicate question than even 
the questioner knew ; if she answered yes, boldly, it would 
have seemed arrogant ; had she said no, she would have 
pleaded her own guiltiness. She at once said, '^ It is a 
great matter to reply to such a question." Fabri inter- 
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posed. "That is a great matter," he said, **to answer- 
perhaps the accused is not bound to answer upon it.*' 
"Tou would have done better to be silent," said the 
bishop to. the monk. The question was put to her again 
after some confusion in the Court. *' Speak, Jeanne ; do yoa 
know yourself to be in the grace of God ? '* " If I am not 
in the grace of God, God bring me to it ! " she said. " If 
I am, God keep me in it ! I should be miserable if I knew 
myself out of the love and grace of God." The pathetic 
beauty of the answer overwhelmed the whole Oour€. The 
evil-wishers were confused. ** Thou hast well answered," 
said the Archdeacon of Erveuz ; as to the Augustine 
monk, he believed she was inspired. They tortured her 
with questions about her visions and voices; they per- 
secuted her keeper because he permitted her to stay and 
ofEer a prayer before the church on her way from prison to 
court each evening. She was able to look in and see the 
altar, and it was a little comfort to her, who sighed for 
religious consolations. Then followed her examinations 
in the prison, bound with the chains; for all this — 
evincing a measure of meanness, a dearth of piety and 
patriotism, in the souls of her accusers, it would be rare 
to match — ^we must refer our readers to Miss Parr's 
copious documentary extracts. Jeanne's replies to all 
questions seem to have been wondrously clear. Then, 
with reference to her banner : — 

" ' When you first took this banner, did you ask whether 
it would make you victorious in every battle?' *The 
voices,* answered she, ^ told me to take it without fear, and 
Gtod would help me.' 
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" * Which gave the most help ; you to the banner, or 
the banner to you ? ' * Whether yictory came from the 
banner or from me, it belonged to our Lord alone.' 

" * Was the hope of victory founded on the banner or 
on yourself ?' * It was founded on God, and on nought 
besides.' 

" * If another person had borne it, would the same suc- 
cess have followed ? ' * I cannot tell ; I refer myself to God.' 

" * Why were you chosen sooner than another ?' * It 
was the pleasure of Gt>d that thus a simple maid should 
put the foes of the king to flight.' 

" * Were not you wont to say, to encourage the soldiers, 
that all the standards made in semblance of your own 
would be fortiuiate ?' * I used to say to them, " Bush in 
boldly among the English" and then I used to rush in 
myself.' " 

They asked her if she prayed ; then in what words she 
prayed. Jeanne recited her secret prayer to God before 
the crowded court. 

** * Very tender Ood, in honov/r of your holy j^dssiony I pray 
yoUf if you love me, that you will reveal to me how I ought 
to answer these churchmen, I know well, as to this hahUy 
the commandment why I took it, hut I do not know in what 
m,anner 1 ought to leave it off. Be pleasedy therefore, to 
teach me,^ 

" * And very soon they come,' added she. * I have often 
news by my voices of you,^ — ^looking up at the bishop. 
* What do they say of me ? ' asked he. 
I will teU you it apart.' " 
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Always she referred herself to Gkd. Wlien charged 
with not submitting herself to the Ohnrch, she said, 
wisely — " * As for the Church militant, I wonld bear 
it all the honour and reverence in my power. But as for 
referring my acts to the determination of that Church 
militant, I must refer them to Grod, who caused me to do 
them.' " 

Perhaps we err, but we even go far beyond Miss Parr 
in our vindication of the Maid. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that tortured as she was on the rack of close cross- 
examination, there were yet some things she determined 
to reserve to herself. It is very likely that she could not 
give an account of what guided her to the king, in her 
first interview, or how that which she communicated to 
him was a secret ; she must have been a mystery to her- 
self, but she evidently shrunk as much from talking of 
or describing her voices and visions, as a young girl 
shrinks from chattering of her love — ^it was all sacred to 
her. A chief article against her was her man's attire; 
she promised to abjure it, and to sign her abjuration, if 
they would admit her to confession and to Mass ; it was 
the merest trick. Her woman's clothes were stolen from 
her cell in the night ; men's were left there ; this was the 
only clothing she could put on; the putting it on was 
treated as a relapse. Her own account, as recited by 
Lord Mahon, is more distressing still. In her dying 
moments she declared that an English lord had entered 
her prison and attempted violence ; on his departure, she 
resumed her man's attire, more effectually to guard her 
honour. However that might be, her voices which had 
left her when she abjured her man's attire, and signed her 
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abjxLratioii, returned to her, hencef ortli not to rebuke or 
condemn, "but to comfort her, and to bear her on in com- 
fort to the close. So on tbe thirtieth of May, Martin 
rAdvenn, appointed her confessor, entered her cell to 
tell her that she should be burned alive that day in the 
market-place of Bouen ; she was permitted to receive the 
Eucharist, but in prison, without the pomp of the Catholic 
service. A mitre was set upon her head, on which were 
the words, " heretic, eblapsed, apostate, idolater !** The 
&rat announcement had shaken all her firmness ; she burst 
into an agony of tears, but courage and her faith in Christ 
returned. The bishop came to see her ; "I appeal to God 
against you," she said. As to the English, there was 
great joy that morning ; now Orleans, Rheims, and Patay, 
would be avenged. Four horses dragged on the car to the 
place of execution, surrounded by six hundred soldiers, 
their swords and lances gleaming in the sun of a bright 
May morning. What stops the car first ? A monk flings 
himself before it exclaiming " Pardon ! Jeanne, pardon ! '* 
It was the Canon Loiselleur, who had abused her confi- 
dence ; but she never knew that he had done so, and it is 
doubtful if she knew what the interruption meant ; he was 
warned that he had better fly from Bouen as fast as 
possible. On went the procession to the old market ; ten 
thousand people were assembled to see her die; and a 
great University preacher w^ waiting then, with a sermon 
upon the awful example, &c., &c., while others were read- 
rag the dreadful description of her, fastened to the tablet 
on the funeral pile : 

Jeharme^ qm s^ est fait nommer la Pucelhy meriteressey per» 
nicieuse^ dbuseresse du peu^le, divineresse, superstitieusey' 
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hlasphemeresse de Dieu, presomptuettse, moL creard de lafoi 
Sai Jhestiscrist, vcmtaresse, ydolcUre, crueUe, dissohiey invoca^ 
treese ckt decMeSy apostate, schismatique, and heretiqtie, 

Tlie sermon over, they sought to entangle her in con- 
demnation of the king who had forsaken her. " l^o," she 
said ; " whether I have ill done or weU done touches not 
the king ; it was not he who counselled me." Then she 
said how she forgave all her enemies, and even entreated 
their forgiveness. The weakness pecnliar to the woman 
was gone again, and only the saintly heroine ascended 
the pile; she vindicated her work and commission, and 
called on her beloved saints. She asked for a cross ; an 
English soldier, at the foot of the scafEold, made one of 
a broken stick. She thanked him, kissed it, and 
pressed it to her bosom. The Bishop of Thourenne had 
helped to sell her ; he was there, broken doWn and sob- 
bing ; even her wicked judge was in tears. The rag'e of 
the crowd grew tempestuous ; they demanded her speedy 
death ; but the executioner was afraid of his own task ; 
the soldiers closed round the pile. Miss Parr says ^* she 
had seen their backs often, she saw their faces now." 
She was bound to the stalre, the towers of the old city, 
the old strange gables of four centuries since, thronged 
with gazers around her. The two priests— preserve their 
names, for they were friendly to her — ^Brother Isambard 
and Brother Martin — ^knelt by her. She possessed her 
soul in peace, and never sinned with her lips ; she saw the 
£re creeping up and warned them herself to descend ; 
before the smoke and the flame could stifle her. voice she 
sent it out, clear and shrill, to the tribunal where the Bishop 
of Beauvais sat: — ** Bishop," she said, "I die by you; 
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if yoxL had put me into the liands of the Ghtirch, I had 

never come here ! " As her hysterical cry, " Jesus ! 

Jesns ! " throbbed through the air, the excited imagina- 

tions of the people made shapes out of her anguish. As 

Her cry became mild and beautiful, though firm, they saw 

iihe name of the Eedeemer written in the clouds of smoke ; 

some were prepared to swear that they saw a white doye 

Hovering over her head. What we know is, that Brother 

Martin stood by her to the last; he heard her cry in 

ecstasy, " My voices have not deceived me ! " Then 

came a silence, and one loud cry, " Jisus ! " ringing 

over the crowd — it was her last. The cry which then 

rose from the multitude in hoarse murmurs, " She was 

unjustly condemned ! She was unjustly condemned ! " was 

too late for herself and for France. 

The wonders were not yet over ; it was the bad Cardinal 
of Winchester — ^whose death, so different to hers, has been 
described by Shakespeare — who commanded that her 
ashes should be cast into the Seine. The executioner, 
smitten with horror and grief, came frantically forward, 
declaring that her heart was not burnt, and would not 
bum. An English soldier, who hated her so thoroughly 
that he brought a brand to throw on the fire, when he 
heard her cry " Jbsus ! " was struck to the earth insensible, 
and when he came to himself was a changed creature. 
The secretary on the trial, who had longed to see her die, 
went away from the place of execution exclaiming, ** We 
are all lost men ; we have kiUed a saint ! " Her bitterest 
enemy in Bouen, Jean d'Estivet, was found dead on a 
dunghill outside Eouen gatfes. The infamous betrayer, 
Kicolas Loiselleur, had been forced to fly, but arriving in 
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B41e, he siiddenlj dropped down dead in the chnrcH. We 
dare not, with De Qnincj, follow the Bishop of Beanvais 
to his death-bed ; that of the Cardinal of Winchester is 
known to ns. In ten years' time, all the acts of the 
"beautiful trial" ware revoked; the bishop had not gained 
the archbishopric — he died very shortly after Jeanne's exe- 
cution, while his valet was trimming his beard. Jeanne;s 
father died broken-hearted for his daughter's death and 
disgrace; her mother, however, and her brother Pierre 
were restored to all their honours, and pensioned by the 
ciiy of Orleans ; and the Maid's innocence and glory were 
declared by law in every city of Prance. In Bouen a cross 
was erected on the place of her martrydom ; her sentence 
was affixed to it and there publicly torn. In Orleans a 
penitential procession by torchlight was held, and the 
Bishop of Goutances and the chief inquisitor took part in 
it, to promulgate the law. The poor old Dame d'Arc 
survived only two years after this, but one of Jeanne's 
brothers was knighted and became Governor of that very 
city of Yaucouleurs, to which she went with steps of 
trepidation and wonder to declare her mission ; he lived 
to a great age and died in honour. Kot many years after 
the death of Jeanne the English surrendered Bouen. 
From the turning-point of Providence to which she had 
conducted them, her countrymen never turned back ; the 
War of a Hundred Years was at an end, and Jeanne's 
prophecy came true, that " all the English would he thrust 
out of France excepting those who died there.** We also 
may weU rejoice that it was so — England could never 
make a colony of France — ^yet had our conquest of it 
not been turned back, there must have been a fierce 
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straggle to have prevented tliis. Our gratitude is there- 
fore dne to her, that she did her part to save us from this ; 
and OTir thanks are due to Miss Parr for a monument to 
her memory, the most perfect in literature— as that of 
Mary of Orleans, or Burgundy, is the most perfect in 
marble. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORIC DOUBTS. — THE LAST OF THE 
PLANTAGENETS. — KING JOHN. 

Strange shadows are projected on mists ; but tlie plian- 
toms of the Brocken and the mirage of the desert are not 
more wonderful and impalpable than are certain stories, 
especially in what may be called the literature of historic 
doubts. To the world they are, perhaps, not very im- 
portant after all, but scholars, poets, antiquarians, and 
novelists have delighted to dream over such things. What 
a curious story, among others, is that not- very-well-known- 
one, but which has yet been made the subject of a pleasant 
novel,* and which was communicated by Heneage Much, 
fourth Earl of Winchelsea, to Doctor Brett, who sent it iu 
a letter to Peck, the antiquary, by whom it was printed 
in his ^^ Desiderata Guriosa,^* Most of our readers will 
remember that Richard III. had one natural son, named 
John of Gloucester, whom he made Captain of Calais, 
styling him by his patent, " Our beloved bastard."* If the 
story told in Peck be true, he had another son — a legi- 
timate one — who was brought up in obscurity, roused and 

* " The Lafit of the Plantagenets." An historical romajice> 
illustrating some of the public events^ and domestic and eccle- 
siastical manners of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Smith 
and Elder. 1829. 
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hurried away at niglxt to the field of Bos worth, where 
Richard acknowledged him, deHvered him into safe 
keeping for a more public acknowledgment in the event 
of Tictorj, and for safety in flight in the event of defeat. 
As we know, it was defeat, and the cause of the Planta* 
genets was utterly lost. After many adventures, the 
youth became a builder, and was employed as a builder 
in the erection of Eastwell Palace, when he discovered 
himself to Sir Thomas Moyle, who, in 1546, gave him 
ground in his park to build himself the cottage in which 
he resided until he died, at upwards of eighty years of 
age, in the reign of Edward YI. Such is the story ; nor 
is there anything very improbable in it. Not long since we 
were conversing with a poor but very respectable man, a 
man of great sagacity, and, although not knowing much 
of books, marvellously learned in the ways and habits of 
the inhabitants of pools, lakes, rivers, rocks, and trees — a 
most entertaining man. But what most interested us was 
to find communicated, piece by piece, and without any 
design to startle or impress us, that he, our poor friend, 
highly respected for many miles round his own home, and 
earning by his pursuits a small, quiet, sufficient subsistence, 
was a baronet in his own right, his title extending back to 
the times of Elizabeth. He told it us as a secret, showed 
us his arms and his genealogy, which he kept locked 
away in a drawer in an old bureau. We are not certain that 
even his wife — a woman very worthy of him — knew of the 
ancient honours attaching to his family. The drift of cir- 
cumstances, especially the dissipated habits of previous 
generations, had forced him down, and he accepted his 
own circumstances, and made the best of them. "But," 
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said he, '' if this were known, and I were to speak of it, it 
would only make me the subject of jest and laughter." 
And we dare say he was surprised by our conversaticwi into 
telling us the circumstance — as we were living hundreds 
of miles away from the region where he lived, and where 
he was so well known. 

But when we travel into the region of historic doubts, 
we are in a wide, various, and interesting field. What, 
for instance, of Richard III. himself ? It seems as if for 
his bad character he is very much indebted to the handy- 
work of one Will ^ Shakespeare. Miss Halsted, in her two 
volumes of the ** Life of Richard III.," has certainly done 
more than a little to rescue his name from obloquy ; and it 
seems certain that the ill savour which has accompanied 
his name is greatly owing to the circumstance that he and 
his party were on the wrong side — on the losing side, in 
which no name is ever respectable. In Shakespeare's 
time Lancastering prejudices ran high. Shakespeare was 
certainly the laureate of the winning side, and he is the 
historiographer of the English nation. The ill deeds attri- 
buted to Richard III. must certainly take their place 
among historic doubts. 

One of the most Quixotic attempts in this chivalrous 
desire to readjust biographic reputations is that of a Mr. 
Chadwick, who has taken in hand King John.* But 
with all his good intentions in this way, Mr. Chadwick 
has not succeeded. This '* Ethopian will not change his 
skin; this leopard cannot get rid of his spots ;" in other 

* " King John of England." A history and vindication, based 
on the original authorities. By William Chadwick. John Bussell 
Smith. 
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T70rds, ^* Dis nigger won't wash wliite any how." And 
tho attempt only proclaims the author to bo a very re- 
spectable goose. Mr. Garlyle, in one of those marvellous 
little photographs, only partially related, perhaps, to the 
great family gallery through which he may be moving, 
but with which his writings abound, has given a brief, 
strong, striking likeness of Eang John, and none of Mr. 
Ghadwick's discoveries disturb any of tho main features 
of his likeness. 

"These clear eyes of neighbour Jocclin looked on the 
bodily presence of King John — the very John Sans Terre, 
€r Lackland, who signed Magna Charta afterwards at 
Bunnemead. Oh, Jocelin, what did he say ? what did he 
do ? how looked he ? how lived he ? at the very lowest, 
what coat or breeches had he on ? As * through a 
glass darkly/ we, with our own eyes and appliances in- 
tensely looking, discern at most a blustering, dissipated 
human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality air, in 
cramoisy velvet, or other uncertaui texture — ^uncertain 
cut, with much plumage and fringing, amid numerous 
other human figures of the like, riding abroad with hawks, 
talking noisy nonsense, tearing out the bowels of St. 
Edmondsbury convent — its larder, namely, and cellars, in 
the most Sobs way. living at rack idxnanger there. 
Jocelin notes only, with a certain subacidity of manner, 
^that the King's majesiy, JDominus BeXy did leave as a 
gift for our St. Edmond's shrine, a handsome enough 
silk cloak, or rather pretended to leave, for one of his 
retinue borrowed it of us, and we never got sight of it 
again; and, on the whole, that the Bominus Bex gave 
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us at departing tHirteen sterling ii — one shilling and one 
penny — to say a mass for him, and so departed like a 
shabby Lackland, as he was — Thirteen pence sterling! 
This was what the convent got from Lackland for all 
the victuals he and his made away with (during a fort- 
night). We, of course, said our mass for him, having 
covenanted to do it, but let impartial posterity judge 
with what degree of favour.' And in this manner 
vanishes King Lackland, jingling the shabby thirteen 
pence merely, and rides with his hawks into Egyptian 
night again." 

Mr. Carlyle's last sentence describes exactly the literaiy 
result of Mr. Chadwick's book. This ragged-looking 
king is as much out at his historical elbows now as 
ever. 

Still, were it not for the very uncommendable spirit in 
which Mr. Chadwick has chosen to address himself to 
his task, we should have received his volume with thank- 
fulness, and have read it with feelings not wanting in a 
certain amount and kind of pleasure. Ours is a day in 
which many wrong things have been righted in history. 
"We heartily rejoice whenever, in consequence of laborious 
research, a great character emerges from its cloud of 
obloquy, or its grave of in&.my; and with all that the 
whole literature of the English constitution has affirmed 
to us of John Lackland, when we commenced the reading 
of Mr. Chadwick's book, we did not know precisely what 
to expect. True, his " Life of Daniel Defoe " had not left a 
very pleasant impression upon our minds — still, we said. 
Here is perhaps a man with some patience, and some in- 
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gennotLsness. Let ns see. But Mr. Chadwick is neither 
courteous nor dignified in his way of expressing either his 
own convictions, or his sense of the work of previous 
historians ; he is very fond of the spasmodic style ; his 
pages abound in ahs and eks as much as any creature we 
ever knew in hysterics. We must say, also, that he is 
most needlessly insolent. Miss Strickland's history is 
described as " old maids' gossip," and, mercy upon us ! 
the man charges her with having "a good conceit of her- 
self." 

''Oh wad some power the giftie gio us." 

Dr. Lingard is treated no better — 'Spriest and spinster," 

as he designates the pair, &re very badly at the hands of 

Mr. Chadwick's politeness. The excellent work of Dr. 

Henry, which among the many histories of our country 

deserves to be spoken of with very great respect, is treated 

and dismissed in the same fashion. Dismissed — ^well, Mr. 

Chadwick does not in fact dismiss the people from whom 

he quotes ; his style seems te compel him to fling off into 

an hysterical /{^rore, and from time to time to kick them 

about his study. Thus, the names which received a good 

thrust of insolence at the commencement of the book, 

dare not congratulate themselves that they shall not havo 

another before the close. He is no believer in history ; 

and, in fact, never mentions the science without a sneer. 

Modem historians he describes as "old women," which is 

not exactly the impression we had formed of Lappenberg, 

or Kemble, or Carlyle — ^not to mention many a name 

synonymous with intelligence and strength. 

Mr. Chadwick's book, therefore, is not pleasant or con- 
ciliatory in the manner of it. This would have been 
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objectionable, however fresb and convincing the matter : 
for John he claims — " Ha ! then, King John, by attesta- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, was manifestly noble." "The 
real and actnal John is a very different man and king 
from what history has made him." " King John becana.e 
the most enlightened and patriotic of English kings." 
"He served the nationality of England.*' Still more 
marvellous, we find John called, " this chnrch reformer." 
The placing England in vassalage to the Church of Borne 
is described as "a kingly act," and "his writs bear tlic 
mark of his own vigorous intellect and well-nigh ubiqui- 
tous intelligence," and, to quote no more, " the John of 
history so-called, is a myth — a phantasm. The John wlio 
reigned right royally in this England, was every inch a 
king, and a man by nature, gentle as a girl, and softened 
with all tender charities. He fell on an evil day, and his 
memory has had no defender ;" and if our memory should 
ever need a defender, we trust the well-intentioned indi- 
vidual who shall set himself to the task, will make out a 
better case for us than Mr. Chadwick has contrived to 
make out for his " right royal king." It is quite possible 
that John has suffered something at the hands of monkish, 
historians. The truth is, the idea of kingliness enters so 
slightly at all into our conception of the composition of 
Lis character that our impressions may need some slight 
revision. John was the son of a king, and if a usurper, 
had yet some of the royal airs of a usurper. He had cer- 
tainly a great deal of agility ; he would seem to have been 
a sufficiently reckless creature ; but this is not in itself sl 
virbue — and a king, any more than any other man, is not 
to be cx>mmended because he is always in motion, apart 
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from tlie qtiality and intention of his motion. This 
activity or nbiqnitonsness is regarded as a great virtue by 
our author ; but we must remind him that nothing came 
out of it all. No king in our whole history has carried 
less weight and presence than John ; scarcely any seem 
to have trusted him; all fell o£E from him. He was a 
man to get himself incessantly into quarrels and dilemmas ; 
and with one or another he was always embroiled : hawk- 
ing at all manner of game — France, Scotland, England, 
laity, clergy, the Pope ; and the end of it all was that, in 
feict, after all sorts of servile cringings — ^with one hand 
giving himself and kingdom over to the Pope, with the 
other giving the very same things to his barons — ^he is 
thoroughly beaten in his kingdom, and almost beaten out 
of it, by a French child. He was a usurper, and our 
great historical poet has put into the mouth of the 
Legate Pandulph the words which exactly describe his 
position — 
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A Bceptre snatcVd with an tmruly hand^ 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gain'd : 
And he that stands upon a slippeiy place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up.' 
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Many of the gravest charges against King John, 
Mr. Chadwick leaves exactly where he found them. The 
murder of Prince Arthur, the rightful heir to the throne, 
he does not seem to contemplate with much abhorrence. 
The story of Prince Arthur's assassination is by no means 
disproved. " Beyond all question, he was tried in private 
for high treason, and executed." All historians, who 
have told the story of his murder, are "mendacious." 
** Sentimentalists pule and whimper over the innocent 
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youth — ^ay, but that youth had already been made a tool, 
and might, certainly would, be used to keep up a never- 
ending controversy." 

We are not accustomed to find historical, and even 
kingly murderers, dismissed with so courteous a coujp de 
grace. The repudiation of his first wife, and the out- 
rageous immoralities of Eang John, find tender treatment 
from Mr. Chadwick. That he saved the teeth of Jacob, 
the Jew, and some of the properties of other Jews, who, 
no doubt, had rendered to him abundant personal compen- 
sation, will, we fear, avail slightly against the strong tide 
of legend and popular impression as to his cruelties to- 
wards that persecuted people. We are glad to find fished 
up some items of evidence of John's care for the poor : — 

** * The Kmg, et cetera, to the Mayor a/nd Vicecounts 
ISheriffs] of London, et cetera, — ^We enjoin upon you that, 
on the inspection of the Prior of Saint Trinity and iiij 
legal men of the city of London, you make the crop of 
your farm to be bought, and you cause bread to be made, 
so that four loaves of bread may be of the value of one 
penny, and you cause flour to be ground for making 
pottage ; and from the day of the receipt of these letters 
you may feed at London CCC paup^:s, even to the day of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Mary [the 15th day of 
August following], so that each of them may have daily 
one loaf of bread; and you shall ha^e made as much 
pottage from the flour as they [the mayop and sheriflB] 
may be able to receive ; wheat-flour may be found ; and 
when this cannot be found, as much pottage 'is to be 
made from beans and pease, from which they may be 
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sustained, tliat thej perish, not ; and it shall be reckoned 
to yon at the Exchequer. I myself attesting at Claren- 
don, on the 2d day of May (a.d. 1205).' 

" This feeding of three hundred paupers in the city of 
London by King John was not the only exertion of the 
royal beneyolence on this very trying occasion ; but even 
when 'taken alone, it rebukes the monkish story of the 
king's cruelty, profanity, and recklessness of character 
generally. There are hundreds of examples in the writs 
extant, and published by the Record Commissioners, of 
the unwearied kindness and religious feeling of the king 
in feeding and assisting the poor and indigent on this and 
other occasions. 

** Under the same form it was written to the Yicecount 
of Wiltshire, that, Hhrough the supervision of the Abbot 
of Stanley, and iiij legal men of Marlborough, he might 
feed C paupers for the term written above (from the 2d 
of May to August 16th following, A.D. 1205).' " 

We give the king the full benefit of these items, which 
say, perhaps, if we stretch our charity very much, a little 
for his memory, and for certain human possibilities even 
in him. Mr. Chadwick devotes, however, his whole 
strength to the consideration of Magna Charta. It is 
his belief that Stephen Langton, and all the men who/ 
won it, were fellow conspirators. In the curious imagina- 
tion of Mr. Chadwick, the Charta is a "farce," and "the 
men who framed it, whitewashed stenching sepulchres." 
Here is a pleasant paragraph : — 

*' It may not be out of place here to state that the men. 
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barons, or traitors, or what yoa will, wlio invited on 
invasion from France in the year. A.D* 1216, were the same 
men who were in France inviting an invasion of England 
in the year a.d. 1213 ; and also that these same men or 
barons were, nnder Stephen Langton, the French profes- 
sor, the great actors at Rnnnemead of the insulting farce 
called MAGNA CHARTA. Put that and this together,, 
reader. Connecting these men, Langton, De Qoinci,. 
Fitz- Walter, and Vesci, with French intrigues and French, 
invasions, over a period of six years at least — and finding 
the getting up of the great Maqna Charta gathering at 
Eunnemead to be entirely and altogether in their hands-^ 
and finding, as we do, that one of their French invasions,, 
that of 1213, drove King John, by the advice of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, Walter Grey, his Chancellor^ 
and others, to take refuge for himself and kingdom in tho 
Church of Rome, to save that kingdom from annexation 
to France, we make bold to pronounce that the surrender 
of the crovm of England to the PojpCj in so far as it teas 
"blameworthy^ was the act and deed of these men; and that 
they were traitors to the crown of England in inviting a 
French invasion — a threatening of iuvasion that drove the 
King of England to the position which he had to take ai 
Dover before Pandulph the legate. Further, seeing that 
the getting up of 'Magna Charta' at Runnemead was 
theirs two years afterwards, we fearlessly affirm that 
* Magna Charta ' was the production of traitors^ headed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, acting under French advice 
and French influences — in short, that * Magna Charta * was 
the fruit of a French traitorotis conspiracy, carried into 
execution hy Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury ^ and 
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hds abettorsy Robert Pitz-Walter, Eustace de Vesci, Sahcr 
de Qninciy and others." 

Mr. Chadwick seems to be utterly unable to comprebend 
the bearings of tbe question of which he has undertaken 
to give the history. There seems little doubt that John, 
with the shrewd cunning of an utterly unprincipled man, 
sought to evade his barons, and supposed that he could 
place himself effectually beyond their power by giving up 
his kingdom to the Pope as his Lord paramount. We 
think historians, who have charged on the memory of 
TCing John the most recreant cowardice, in that he pur- 
chased his title from Eome, making himself its vassal or 
freeholder, a tenant of the throne for an annual t^ntal, 
have expressed the simple truth of the case. Mr. Chad- 
wick speaks of Langton and his compatriots as "con- 
spirators ; " but he manages to leave on the reader's mind 
the impression of an utter knave of a king. He says : — 

'* John was freeholder, and his barons were copyholders j 
and no Pope could upset the order of precedency. 

** Copyholders assuming to be legislators at Runnemead ! 
—yes, at Runnemead ! The thing was a sham, for copy- 
holders could twt legislate there, 

** Their signatures, their escutcheons, their seals attest- 
ing, what were they ? 

** All sham ! — all ! The Magna Charta was a farce, a 
delusion, and a fraud \ invalid in title, and utterly worthless 
as a legal document^* 

And to crown all, ** we belief e the gathering at Rtlnnc- 
mead to have been an attempt to filch from Pope Innocent 
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III. Ills TITLE DEEDS TO ENGLAND." We do nofe know 
whether Mr. Ghadwick be himself a Papist; it woiild seem 
80. The story he recites tells little of filching ; when meiL 
meet armed in camp, on the plain, to express with gauntlet 
or sword their determination not to be trifled with, and 
wring from knavish princes a concession of the majesty of 
right, onr lexicon wonld fnmish ns, for a description of 
the transaction, with another word than filch. We believe, 
however, that Mr. Chadwick, with some accnrac j, describes 
the affair. The meeting at Bunnemead was convoked to 
restore to the nation certain old Saxon privileges ; perhaps 
to wrest the title deeds of England from the Pope. " You, 
King John, have chosen to sell jonr own despicable sonl 
and body to the man yonder. Yon call yourself freeholder 
— call us copyholders, or what you will ; but by the eternal 
God, you haye not sold us. N'o, it becomes very necessary 
now that we should let you see what we think of ourselves, 
and of our position, in this matter. You have long had a 
notion what we think of you. So long as ' the Italian 
priest ' did not claim the right ' to tithe and toll in our 
dominions,' we even looked quietly on much wrong done 
to ourselves, and to our own feudatories ; but now here we 
bring you to book and to mark. This Charter^ with its 
fences and prescriptions, its acknowledgments of right, 
you sign, so that in any effort, hereafter, you make against 
us, you prove yourself to be, what we suspect you may be, 
a chartered and dissolute liar. Sign it there and sign it 
now, in the face of heaven, these fields, these woods, these 
people, or we, the Barons of England, will send you 
packing, or grind you to powder." This we belieye to have 
been, and to be, the common sense of the Great Charter. 
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Our atLtHor seems to hskve no conception of the immense 
difficulties of tliat trying period, and, of course, his theory 
as to the chai^acter of the king naturally affects all his 
impressions. He has, however, drawn such a portrait 
even in this part of his narrative, that John only comes 
before ns characterised by the cunning of a little, feeble, 
and ignoble prince, and amazed to find his own efforts 
to outwit outwitted by the bravery and magnanimity of 
his barons. There was promptitude in the miud of the 
kiog; perhaps all that Mr. Ghadwick has attributed 
passed throi^h it ; but, in &ct, the barons brought him to 
account because he was a knave. Feudalism had its privi- 
leges as well as its rights. The king was a despot, and 
had broken his coronation vows. All Mr. Ghadwick*s 
bluster goes for nothing in the light of the fact that they 
did wrii^ from him the Gharta. Then it was not a dead 
letter, but became, through all subsequent centuries, the 
light and the landmark of English freedom. We need 
not think of a virtue veiy far beyond our reach when we 
recall the men of that great movement. The king himself 
never intended to fulfil the conditions upon which the 
barons had disbanded their troops. He obtaiaed from his 
Pope a bull annulling the deed, and prohibitiag both the 
king and his subjects from paying any regard to it, and 
lie was soon in arms ravaging and laying waste his 
country. No doubt, conspiracy was met by conspiracy. 
John conspired with Eome against the liberties of England, 
the barons were compelled to conspire with !France against 
the tyranny of the king. In many aspects, John is like 
Charles at a later period ; but the prime instrument for 
the repression of tyranny was the Gharta. Its few prin- 
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ciples wero fall, and tkere was in them a power of elastio 
accommodation to futnre ages and exigencies. We are 
qnite content that its yirtne shall be tested by the copy of 
it in Mr. Ghadwick's yolome. Its framers deserve the 
reverence of their posterity to the latest epoch of onr 
country's history, if but for that one great saying, qnoted 
by John Hampden, in the far-ofE struggle of other times, 
"We shall sell, 'delay,' or deny justice to none" — that 
great principle by which arbitrary imprisonment and 
punishment without trial became impossible, and the 
buckler of protection covered the serf as well as the 
baron. We commend to Mr. Ghadwick's notice, after all 
his sneering, which strikes us as more than unjust, as most 
irreverential, considering what this famous document has 
been through the many ages of its progress and passage 
to our times, the felicitous language of that great states- 
man and able scholar, Sir James Mackintosh; in his 
English history, he says : — 

'^ On the English nation, undoubtedly, the Gharta has 
contributed to bestow the union of establishment with im- 
provement. To all mankind it set the first example of the 
progress of a great people for centuries, in blending their 
tumultuary democracy and haughty nobiliiy with a fluc- 
tuating and vaguely limited monarchy, so as at length to 
form from these discordant materials the only form of 
free government which experience had shown to be recon- 
cilable with widely extended dominions. Whoever in any 
future age or unborn nation may admire the felicity of the 
expedient which converted the power of taxation into the 
shield of liberty, by which discretionary and secret im- 
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prisonment was rendered impracticable, and portions of 
the people were trained to exercise a larger share of 
judicial power than was ever allotted to them in any 
other civilised state, in snch a manner as to secure instead 
of endangering public tranquillity ; — ^whoever exults at the 
spectacle of enlightened and independent assemblies, who, 
nnder the eye of a well-informed nation, discuss and 
determine the laws and policy likely to make com- 
munities great and happy; — whoever is capable of com* 
prehending all the e£Eects of such institutions, with all 
their possible improvements, upon the mind and genius 
of a people, is sacredly bound to speak with reve« 
rential gratitude of the authors of the Great Charter. 
To have produced it, to have preserved it, to have 
matured it, constitute the immortal claim of England 
on the esteem of mankind. Her Bacons and Shake- 
speares, her Miltons and Newtons, with all the truth 
which they have revealed, and all the generous virtue 
which they have inspired, are of inferior value when com- 
pared with the subjection of men and their rulers to the 
principles of justice ; if, indeed, it be not more true that 
these mighty spirits could not have been formed except 
under equal laws, nor roused to full activity without the 
influence of that spirit which the Qreat Charter breathed 
over their forefathers." 

On the whole, Mr. Chadwick has hatched a very foolish 
l)00k. It is so wise to look round the entire circle of a 
Bubject, and especially where it is involved in the dust of 
Ancient records, that we could have been well pleased with 
our author, even had we differed from him, but for tho 
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spirit in which he has accomplished his work. Bef erring 
to the sports of England, in the days of King John, and 
to the introdnction of Tarions breeds of dogs in onr 
conntiy, Mr. Ghadwick says, ** It is much to be desired 
that some persevering student wonld go into the dog 
question fully." We cordially recommend that subject to 
his attention ; at any rate, in the power to bark and snarl, 
ho is a very canis major* 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LAST HISTORIC DOUBT. — LOUIS XVII. 

Thbbb are historio doubts wHcli, after all the acHeve- 
ments of exploring Dryasdusts, and every kind of exploring 
evidence, remain doubts still, As to what was the fate of 
Prince Arthur. Who was the last of the Flantagenets P 
Was he a son of Richard HI. ? Who was Perkin War- 
beck ? or what was the fate of the princes in the Tower P 
If the world does not outgrow the taste for such vanities^ 
some Horace Walpole of the future will certainly bend his 
attention to such documents and speculations as those to 
-which we shall refer in the course of the following pages, 
and failing aU future positive evidence, the volume of Mr. 
Hanson will be suj£cient to create grave embarrassment, 
and keep the question of the identity, and the destiny of 
the imhappy little prince in the Temple, surrounded by 
gravest doubts, of which, assuredly, the noble and estim- 
able missionary, Eleazar Williams, will reap the benefit. 
Xomartine, in his "History of the Restoration," has, 
indeed, said, " the existence of Louis XVII. can only serve 
as food for the imagination, and as a text for fancy, but 
never for the serious research of history. It is one of 
those enigmas that men are eternally proposing, and which 
are not to be solved but by probability or * Providence.' " 
We purpose, however, in the following pages, to look at 
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some few of tlie probabiHtios or improbabilities in con- 
nection witb received stories. Certainly, altbongb the 
poor little victim, on wbose head descended the injustice 
and cruelty of the S;evolution, in its most atrocious and 
revoltiQg form, was no great historic personage, liis dis- 
appearance was as mucb the subject of wonder and dis- 
belief in his death, as the death of Prince Arthur or of 
Frederick of Hoenstaffen. The question may not be one 
of the most intense historic interest, but it bears on the 
story of the Royal Families of France ; while, independent 
of bis relation to the historic doubt, the life of Mr. 
WiUiams is interesting from bis own noble and self- 
denying career as a missionary. 

Into the early circumstances of the Frencb Revolution, 
it is by no means necessary that we should enter; they 
tire familiar to all our readers — ^the trials wbicb beset the 
family of Louis XVI. before the days of the Revolution ; 
the machinations of his brothers— the Count de Provence, 
afterwards Louis XVIII., and the Count d'Artois, after- 
wards Charles X. ; and how the vanity and ambition, 
especially of the former, accelerated the circumstances 
which led to the Revolution. It is enough to say that 
Louis-Charles was the second son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoiaette, and was bom at Versailles, March 27th, 1785. 
There are many anecdotes testifying to the sweetness of 
his disposition, and even to the strength of his character, 
and the child became loved and respected by the variable 
and excitable French people. Until the year 1792, he 
shared the splendours and excitements of Versailles, the 
Tailleries, and St. Cloud. He showed signs of great 
intelligence ; he was, of course, included in the flight to 
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Varennes, disguised in girl's clothes, and all his family in 
some masquerade disguise ; he was carried down a secret 
stairway into the street at midnight. "What do yon 
think of all this ? " said his sister. " I suppose," said the 
child, " we are all going to the theatre ; '* but when they 
were detained among crowds, confusion, altercation, and 
dismay, and the poor little lad dropped asleep in a strange 
dark room, as he awoke his sister said to him, " Oh, 
Charles, you deceived yourself; this is no comedy," he 
is reported to have said, " I have seen that for a long 
time ; " but returning to Paris his life flowed back for a 
short time into its old course ; his education was resumed 
from step to step ; the power of the king declined. On the 
10th of August, 1792, the king and royal family had to 
take shelter from the violence of the mob in the monastery 
of the Feuillans ; they were entirely destitute of every- 
thing. Linen was supplied them by their friends. Lady 
Gower Sutherland sent, for the use of the Dauphin, the 
clothes of her son, who was a child of about the same age. 
On the 13th, they were transferred to their final prison in 
tlie tower of the Temple. Lamartine, in his " History of 
tlie Girondists," has, with some considerable distinctness, 
described this building, which had about it many of the 
characteristics of the Tower of London ; standing, 
however, not on the banks of the river, but in the 
most densely-crowded part of Paris. It was a strong 
chateau ; it had been built as a kind of a monastic 
and priestly prison, yefc it contained some of the sugges- 
tions of a city chateau ; it stood near the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and was, therefore, not far from the Bastile, and 
^rhen that fortress of legendary tyranny and cruelty fell, 
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the spirit wliicli bad made it execrable took up its resi- 
dence in tbe Temple. Tbis vast, abrupt, dark mass — 
tben one of tbe most ancient and remarkable buildings 
of Paris — became bencefortb significant tbat democracy 
can be as demoniac as despotism. Erected by tbe Ejiights 
Templars about tbe year 1200, it was a massive square 
tower, one bundred and fifty feet bigb, flanked at tbe 
angles by four circular turrets ; it bad on tbe nortb side a 
small stone building attacbed to it, but witbout internal 
communication, called tbe little tower, and it bad feimiliar 
turrets of lesser dimensions at tbe angles ; all tbe turrets 
and towers capped witb tbeir cones ; tbe wbole building 
presented an appearance of stem and gloomy strength, 
recalling tbe grim times wben it was reared, and bad 
been tbe scene of mucb of tbe heroism, magnificence, 
luxury, and tragic suffering of tbe priestly Knights of 
Jerusalem. It is an amazing thing that such a building 
should have been demolished, and its very site built over. 
When the royal family entered tbis ancient fortress, now 
to be their dungeon of incarceration, tbe tower had been 
for many years untenanted, and only a depository for 
lumber ; this became the Bastile set apart by the brave 
children of freedom for torturing the king and bis family. 
He was lost in wonder at tbe dark and gigantic building 
— the rude Gothic dungeon, heavy as it was, wholly in- 
adequate for comfort or even decency, was not thought 
sufficiently secure without additional bolts, bars, and 
blinds, to obscure the embrasure windows ; tbe doors of 
ancient oak were reinforced with iron, and new ones put up 
on the corkscrew stairs. Some of its rooms bad been 
occasionally used by the Count D'Artois; but it could 
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never have been a desirable residence for any mortal. 
Compared with it, the Tower of London has an air of 
ligbtness and grace. Tbe walls of tbe edifice were nine 
feet thick ; and tbe windows narrowed in tbe embrasnres 
of tbe walls, wlule only a feeble' and remote ligbt entered 
any of the rooms ; but the spiral staircase led through 
seyen successive wickets to the platform of the tower of 
this pleasing edifice. An exterior gallery crowned the 
summit — ^the least breath of air howled up there like a 
tempest; thither ascended all the noises of Paris, while 
the eye ranged over the streets a(^d suggestive buildings, 
near or in the distance, and the villages, meadows, and 
parks of the surrounding country. Beneath, there were 
the large alleys, paved with flag-stones, surrounding the 
building. There had been a garden, it was overgrown by 
rank v^etation. The king and his family were conveyed 
to this place by night ; he, perhaps, entered it without 
any foreboding of the fearful fate which awaited him and 
his fe»mily within its walls ; but when a valet-de-chambre 
asked of a municipal officer whither his master was to be 
conducted, the other rephed, " Thy master has been used 
to gilded roofs ; well, now he will see how the assassins 
of the people are lodged." The Abb6 Edgeworth, who 
attended the king in his last moments, describes his access 
to his apartment through the doors of towers, narrow and 
very low, so overcharged with iron bolts and bars, that 
they opened with a horrible noise; through windiog 
stairs, so narrow, that two persons would have difficulty 
in getting past each other — these stairs cut across by 
barriers, each guarded by a true sans culoUe sentinel' 
generally drunk ; their wild acclamations ringing through 
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the vast vaxdts wliicli covered every story of tlie tower. 
We need not dwell on the atrocious insults and cruelties 
of that imprisonment — ^the separation of the king and 
queen ; the confining each prisoner in a separate dun- 
geon ; the separation of the little prince from his mother, 
under the pretext that he was too old (seven years and 
six months) to be left in the hands of women. The story 
of the royal family is a pretty story for a great nation to 
have to teU, but the history of France is full of such 
narratives, and it is only the dignity of the victims which 
gives greater prominei^ to this. The king was be- 
headed ; the little prince was proclaimed king, by the 
title of Louis XVII., in every country in Europe ; the 
possessor, however, of this vain title was, in the mean- 
time, subjected to a course of privation and ill-usage, such 
as were, perhaps, never before inflicted on a child of his 
age, even in the humblest walks of life. The cruelties 
towards the queen and Madame Elizabeth, the king's 
sister, have been often recited. We shall pass them by 
noWjOnly to inquire. Did the young king really die, as was 
reported, in the Temple, beneath the ill-usage he received, 
or did he escape? and is he or was he, until recently, 
living, and in America ? Until the death of the king, he 
had, in some measure, contiuued the education of his son. 
After his death, for a short time, the child seems to have 
been restored to the queen, but he fell ill, which is not at 
all matter for wonder. The queen solicited the attendance 
of a physician for some time — days even ; her request was 
not only disregarded, but even laughed at. At last, after 
discussion in the Council of the Commune, which occupied 
its dignity upon the question of the attendance of a medi- 
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cal man upon a sick child, the prison doctor, M. Thierry, 
was permitted to attend him, and the queen was satisfied 
with the attendance, for the doctor seems to have been a 
man of humanity and honour; but on the 9th of July, 
that year, the Committee of Public Safety directed the 
separation of the son of Capet from his mother, and his 
transfer to the hands of a tutor to be chosen by the muni- 
cipals. So at ten o'clock at night, when the poor child 
was asleep in a bed without curtains — ^though his mother 
had hung a shawl over it to keep from his eyes the light 
by which she and Madame Elizabeth were sitting up later 
than usual mending their clothes, the doors were suddenly 
opened with a loud crash of the locks and bolts, and the 
six commissioners entered, while one of them abruptly and 
brutally announced the decree of separation. The queen 
was thrown into an agony of surprise, and terror, and 
grief — ^maternal tenderness descended to even the humblest 
prayers and supplications against the decision of the com- 
mittee ; the child awoke in alarm ; the queen clung with 
him to the posts of the bed — ^it was all in vain ; and when 
the commissioners were about to call up the guard, 
forcibly to tear the child away, the ladies submitted. 
History has few scenes more pathetic than this, of the 
recently widowed queen attempting to preserve to herself 
the consolations of her child ; how slowly his mother and 
his aunt dressed him ; — ^Beauchesne tells the story ; — piece 
by piece of clothing was put on, and again taken ofF, till 
the patience of the commissioners was quite exhausted — 
the queen then gave him her last maternal words ; " You 
might have spared your lesson,** said one of the com- 
missioners; "Let us have done with this sermonising," 
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said another; ''Don't be imeaB7," said a third, ^'ike 
nation is great and generous, and will superintend his 
education." So, the little lad was dragged awaj to the 
wretched room in the tower, which his father had occu- 
pied before his execution; the poor mother neyer had 
another interview with him. Artists hare attempted to 
sketch that fine, sad &ce, and those tender, passionate 
eyes, yearning to catch, if possible, a glimpse of him, if 
permitted to take her exercise in the court below. Very 
shortly after, however, the queen, with Madame Eliza- 
beth, was removed from the Temple to the Conciergerie, 
the preliminary to the removal to the scafEold. Of ttie 
deaths of his mother and aunt, during the loi^ period 
of his imprisonment, the poor little orphan king was kept 
in utter ignorance. It had been promised to his mother 
that his education should be cared for ; before the imprison- 
ment in the Temple, he had shewn a brightness and in- 
telligence which seem to be rather his mother's than his 
father's. In that dreary imprisonment, when the king vras 
separated from his wife, but was permitted during tlie 
day-time to have the company of his little boy, the royal 
father, it is known, became his schoolmaster ; the nation, 
*'ever great and generous," provided another kind of 
teacher, one who has also earned an unenviable immor- 
tality by the lessons he gave in that capsu^ity — this worfeliy 
Simon, the cobbler, owed his elevation to his neighbour- 
hood to intimacy and friendship with Marat. The very 
night on which the child was removed from the agonising 
tenderness of his mother, he was transferred to the qtiite 
other arms and interests of the brutal and beastly Simon 
ud his wife, Marie Jeane, who had been raised from their 
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condition in the Bue de Cordeliers to tins post of vigilant 
TiDainy. They were a coarse, low, brutal pair — Simon was 
a mere domestic rufiBAn, his nature wealthy in all the 
rudiments and elementary principles of degrad^ i^Uty ; 
his wife was not quite lost to womanhood, but the tokens 
she gave of this are not such as to lead us to suppose that 
she either could or would attempt any alleviation of the 
lot of the child. But we occupy the time of our readers 
needlessly with this part of the story; Simon and his 
brutalities are recorded in every history of the Bevolution. 
Thb young king was a perplexity to the Committee of 
Public Safety and the Directory ; they could not, with any 
show of reason, take the life of such a child ; they delibe- 
rately determined, it would seem, to destroy his mind ; — 
of all the crimes with which the Kevolution is stained, we 
suppose the treatment of this little la,d is the greatest. 
Simon had come to an understanding with the Committee 
of Public Safety as to what was required of him. 
" Citizens," said the guardian, "what do you decide as to 
the treatment of the woK-cub ? He has been brought up 
to be insolent ; I can tame him, to be sure, but I cannot 
answer that he will not sink under it ; so much the worse 
for him ; but, after all, what do you mean to do with him? 
To banish him?" **No." "To Hll him?" "No." 
" To poison him ? " "No." " Well, what then ? " ''To 
get rid of him J* This conversation seems to be authenti- 
cally recorded by one who should know, for he was the 
secretary of the committee — Senart; he kept this con- 
versation recorded in manuscript for many years, and he 
has added in the manuscript, "He was not killed, nor 
banished, but they got rid of him." Simon was aged 
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about fifty-eigHt ; short, thick-set, a profasion of hair and 
whiskers, and most forbidding conntenance ; he nsTer 
addressed the king but by such terms as '^ animal," 
"viper," "toad," or "woK-cub;." and he degraded him 
to debasing and worse than menial employment. For the 
first two days after he was installed, from half -past ten 
that i&tal night, the child would not eat, would not go to 
bed, and never spoke, but to continue crying, " Mother ! 
Mother ! " The scoundrel, as all our readers know, who 
had him in tutelage, at last got the boy to wait on him, to 
clean his shoes, and relieved the monotony of life in the 
tower by flogging him, and striking him in varied cruel 
ways — ^in one of which exploits he nearly destroyed the 
boy's eye; the scar remained, and has been made some- 
thing of as a test of identity. The demoniac cruelty went 
further than this : — Simon, the schoolmaster, taught the 
child to drink, amused himseK by seeing him in a state of 
intoxication ; taught him to swear, and to use foul and 
obscene language ; fiends never devised, with their utmost 
stretch of invention, a more fiendish torture than that by 
which this little child of eight years old was made to sign a 
deposition used against his mother on her trial; it charged 
her with a crime which, while it excites our horror, does 
BO only for the horrible creatures who used such an inge- 
nuity of torture for a poor mother's wrung heart. Marie 
Antoinette's indignant appeal to mothers is well known ; 
and in fact, in this her prosecutors went almost too isnr^ 
and nearly secured her acquittal altogether. Simon's 
wife, we have said, treated him with a little more tender- 
ness ; she said of him to her neighbours, " The little boy 
is an amiable and charming child; he cleans and shines 
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my shoes, and brings my diaufferette to my bed-side 
while I am dressing;" but she cut ofE all his long and 
beautiful hair, which it had been the delight, not only 
of his mother but of all who had seen him, to notice; 
and at last he seems to have been cast into entire dark 
solitude. The little fellow seems to have dared to resent 
some things ; but at last he sunk into perfect taciturnity. 
The brutalities, however, increased ; while his young mind 
began to tremble on its throne, pathetic memories and 
pious feelings haunted him. Simon detected him one 
night kneeling in his bed, with his hands joined, appearing 
to say his prayers ; the spectacle threw the impious wretch 
into an extraordinary fury; he seized a pitcher of water 
— ^icy cold — it was in the middle of January — and flung 
it over him, saying, " I'U teach you to say your pater- 
nosters, and get up in the night like a Trappist ; " — ^then 
he struck him over the head with his iron-heeled shoe, 
and he made him lie down on the mattress, swimming 
in the cold water, and covered him with the cold wet 
clothes ; he made him continue in that state during the 
night, and it was said that the shock of that night 
struck a permanent change, and broke at once the 
mind and body of the poor httle child. Not to dwelb 
Simon and his wife got tired of their imprisonment, 
for they were not allowed to leave the tower themselves. 
The most graphic and fearful picture of the imprisonment 
of the young king is that we possess in the memoirs of 
his sister, afterwards the Duchess of Angouleme. We 
cannot quote it, but when the fate of Bobespierre led to 
the giving up of the little prisoner into the hands of 
Laurent, he became aware of a sight and condition which 
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really horrifies us to read. Laurent was conducted 
tbrongh the Temple by one of the municipals to the 
room of the " little Capet " — ^through rooms he was oon- 
dncted in which the smell was sickening ; arrived at the 
cell, the mnnicipal cried through the grating, '' Capet, 
Capet." Capet did not answer, and nothing conld induce 
the victim to show himself ; but the light of a candle held 
between the bars, fell on the bed in the opposite comer, 
and it was thus he was delivered into the care of his 
future keeper. No investigation took place that night, but 
the next morning Laurent went himself to investigate ; it 
was difficult to open the door ; it seems it had been very 
long since the door was opened. Such food as the little 
creatore had, had been put in through some revolving 
bars. He was now nine years old — the eyes which beheld 
him have testified how they gazed with pity and fright — 
he was prostrate and motionless ; his face was livid and 
furrowed by want and suffering ; his arms, legs, neck, and 
head were eaten up, covered with purulent sores ; a thick 
paste of dirt and uncleanliness covered his body — ^vermin 
swarmed him, as spiders swarmed and hung round the 
room. At the noise of forcing the door he gave a nervous 
shudder, but did not move again, and scarcely noticed the 
strangers. That bright little intelligence, which at six 
years of age had charmed the spectators of Versailles and 
the Tuileries — ^who seemed to brighten out in speech with 
a precocious childish wit, and charmed an old soldier by 
asking him how he looked in his first little boy's sword — 
had now only a vague, unmeaning idiot look. It seemed 
as if his persecutors had accomplished their purpose, and 
get rid of hdm. His yesterday's food was xmtouched ; one 
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of the commissioners asked him why he had not eaten it ? 
There was no answer; they conld get no answer, till one 
of the oldest of the visitors, a man of grey hairs, repeated 
the question tenderly and paternally, and then quietly the 
little ferd said, "Because I want to die; " and these were 
the only w6rds they could get from him in that inquisi- 
tion. The changes of guardianship were repeated from 
time to time, for no one liked the task long ; but from the 
period when he was discovered in the state we have 
described, some slight modifications of improvement took 
place — ^he seems to have had a little better food ; he was 
cleansed, and the process is described as a sadly painful 
one I and he was placed beneath the care of medical men. 
His clothes had almost grown into his body, so that his 
trowsers had to be cut at the sides to be taken off ; and, 
of course, he had no change of clothing, and no means of 
procuring warmth, as no fire was allowed him. The 
joints of the knees and arms were livid, but swollen and 
knotty. Laurent, a faithful servant of the Government,' 
no doubt, felt sympathy and kindness for his unhappy 
prisoner ; but he was able to do little for him, and day by 
day the child scarcely ever spoke, or gave any signs of 
intelligence. Only one exception occurred ; they were 
taking him up for a walk on the leads of the tower, and he 
had to pass the wicket which conducted to vhat had been 
his mother's apartment; he saw it, started, pressed the 
arm of Laurent, and made a sign of recognition. Always 
afterwards he paused at the place, and once showed a kind 
of intention to enter the room — ^the municipal told him he 
had mistaken the door; he did not know that he was' 
motherless, nor could he have comprehended that his 
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enemies and hers had attempted to use his name for the 
purpose of accelerating her progress to the scaffold. In 
the course of a short time Laurent gave np. He was 
followed by Gomin, and it is supposed by some, that, 
under his guardianship, the intrigues commenced, by 
which it is alleged the scheme of the Eoyalists for Louis's 
liberation became, if they ever became, successful. 

Gomin, howeyer, is, by Mr. Hanson, supposed to have 
been an agent of the Count de Provence, then the Regent 
of France ; the friends of the Royal Family, too, were 
active, as our readers will remember ; in La Vendee the 
enthusiasm for the royal cause blazed to a passion of 
devotion, resembling that for the Stuarts in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Two Royalists, named Debieme and 
Doisy, even according to the discoveries of Beauchesne, 
corresponded with Gomin upon the possibility of removing 
the yoxing king ; in the convention also, there were those 
who desired to see his banishment from the soil of France; 
meantime the child was the victim to all sorrow and 
sufferings. Gomin, fearful of compromising himself, was 
compelled to behave with the appearance of severity, 
although, in reality, full of sympathy; and one day, 
Thursday, March 12th, 1795, in the absence of his com- 
panion-keepers, the boy saw in Gomin' s countenance an 
expression of tenderness ; he rose and went to the door, 
his eyes still fixed on Gomin's face, with a gaze of suppli- 
cation. **!N"o, no," said Gomin, ** you know that cannot 
be." " I must see her,^* said the child; " jpray^ pray^ let 
me see her before I die I " Gomin led him away from the 
door to the bed, on which the child fell motionless and 
senseless, and Gomin thought for a time that he was no 
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more. The poor boy liad long, Gomin suspected, been 
meditating an opportunity of seeing bis motber ; be 
tbougbt be bad found it, and tbe disappointment over- 
wbebned bim. On tbe 23rd of Mareb tbere was anotber 
sad scene, tbe commissary of tbe day, one Collot, looking 
stead&rstly at tbe cbild, exclaimed in a loud tone, " Tbat 
cbild bas not six weeks to live." Laurent and G-omin 
were sbocked at tbe effect sucb a propbecy migbt bave on 
tbe cbild, and made some mitigating observations, to 
wbicb tbe boisterous commissioner replied witb coarse 
malignity, " I tell you, citizens, tbat witbin six weeks be 
will be an idiot, if be is not dead." Tbe cbild only 
sbowed be beard it by a mournful smile, as if be tbougbt 
it no bad news ; but, wben Collot was gone, a tear or two 
fell, and be murmured, " Yet I never did anybody any 
harm." A few days afterwards Laurent was able to escape 
from bis painful post, and be was succeeded by Lasne ; be 
bad been one of tbe old Frencb guard ; be was, wben 
called to tbe new post, by trade a master bouse-pointer. 
He was a moderate Republican, witb tbe air and manners 
of a rougb old soldier. Lasne was tbe last and tbe most 
material guardian to tbe poor little prisoner, wbo is said 
to bave died in bis arms. He was an important witness 
in destroying tbe claims of tbe Faux Dauphin Ricbemont, 
in October, 1830. For tbree weeks tbe cbild was as mute 
as be bad been to tbe otbers ; but one day be happened to 
mention to tbe silent lad bow be bad seen bim in tbe 
Taileries reviewing a regiment of boys, wbicb bad been 
formed for bis amusement and instrtfction ; be now re- 
peated sometbing tbat bad occurred tbat day, and tbe 
boy's fece suddenly brightened up ; be sbowed signs of 
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interest and pleasure, and said in a low Toice^ evidently 
afraid of being overheard — " And did yon see me with, my 
sword ? " Lasne soon fonnd how ill the prisoner was, and 
made strong representations of his state, describing his 
life as in danger ; and one of the most eminent physicians 
in Paris examined the patient, bnt conld not procure a 
word from him. He prononnced, however, that he was 
called in too late, that the boy was dying of scrofula, 
aggravated by the harsh treatment and confinement of so 
long a period ; he recommended instant removal into the 
country, and change of air and exercise as the only means 
of prolonging life. This was a result, however, the 
Government did not desire, and in default could only 
adopt such remedies as would be likely, iq some measure, 
to alleviate the disease. The kindness of the doctor, 
however, is said to have produced a corresponding 
improvement in his moral nature. Meantime, Lasne 
had ordered the locks and bolts, which made a great 
noise, to be greased, and the iron-door to be unlocked ; 
saying, he did not see the use of three doors. This 
order, . however, was . countermanded on the f ollovdng 
day by the acting commissary, who ordered all the doors 
to be locked and barred as usual. Lasne, who was proBcnt, 
was silent, probably because he felt that to insist would be 
untimely, and would be sure to compromise him. These 
things happened in May. On the 31st of May, the acting 
commissary was a certain M. Belanger ; he was an artist, 
and had formerly been attached to the prince. Upon his 
arrival he immediately went to the room of the prisoner 
to wait for thie physician, M. Desault. He did not arrive. 
M. Belanger took out of his portfolio his drawings, to 
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amuse the cliild, and then said, '^ I shoiild like, sir, to take 
away one sketch more, if it will not annoy you." " What 
sketch ? " said the Dauphin. " That of your features ; 
this would gratify me, if it did not inconvenience you." 
" Wai it give you pleasure ? " said the child, coupling the 
phrase with a smUe. From this sketch, after many years, 
a bust was executed, and the same Kkeness was reproduced 
in the porcelain of Sevres. Desault, the physician, instead 
of meeting Bellanger, died. Suspicion was excited that 
he had died by poison, in consequence of his relation to 
the intrigues for the death of the prince, says one writer ; 
for his escape, says another. It is certain that at this time 
the chamber of the prince was changed. His physician 
was changed — Felletan was appointed, who had never seen 
the prince before; he insisted that he should have a 
nurse, and not be left alone at night. At the same time, 
he declined himself to take the responsibility of the case 
without a colleague. He does not seem, however, to have 
been successful in all his. efforts for the child. At this 
time, certainly, it must be acknowledged, the accounts all 
became confused and mythical. It was currently believed 
that the prince did not die in the Temple, but escaped ; 
and Ireland, in his ** History of France," quotes the fol- 
lowing testimony, which our readers must receive for 
what it is worth. 

** A very respectable tradesman," says Ireland, in stating 
the prevalent disbelief in Paris at the Bestoration, con- 
cerning the Dauphin's death, " is my authority for the 
following narrative, who has heard his father, to whom 
the oircximstances occurred, repeat it in society fifty times. 
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I shall now give it as nearly as possible, in his own words, 
or rather, as if the father himself were repeating the 
facts : — 

** * As I was then a resident in that quarter of Paris 
where the Temple was situated, in my capacity as a 
National Guard, it became my turn to attend there as 
sentry ; when having seen the Dauphin about six months 
before, and being anxious, if possible, to behold him a-gain 
prior to his death, as the current report was his being in 
a very dangerous state, I, in consequence, applied to the 
gaoler to know whether I might be permitted to occupy 
the post of guard, destined to keep watch on the Dauphin's 
apartment, there being always one stationed there. To 
this request, after regarding me with an air of doubt, 
which the frankness of my manner dispelled, he acceded 
under one proviso— that I was not to exchange a single 
syllable with citizen Capet in case he addressed me, as the 
infringement of such order would be attended with the 
loss of my head. I promised strict obedience to these com- 
mands, and immediately entered upon my duty, being 
forthwith introduced into the chamber, where I relieved a 
brother guard. In this apartment there were three com- 
mon chairs, a table, and a low bedstead, whereon the 
Dauphin was lying, but from the position of the bedclothes 
I could not perceive his countenance ; and thus I continued 
nearly the space of an hour, only observing, at intervals, a 
motion beneath the covering. At length, however, he 
pushed away the sheet from his head, when I was enabled 
to consider a countenance squalid in the extreme, partially 
covered with blotches, and disfigured by one or two sores. 
As he perceived in me a stranger, he inquired, in a faint 
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voice, who I was ; Ibut the peremptory order received, and 
the heavy price set upon a breach of my faith, sealed my 
lips, upon which I placed my finger, thereby indicating 
the prohibition under which I lay. 

'* * At this he appeared displeased, and after turning 

about, I beheld his body rise until he sat upright in the 

bed, when nothing could exceed my astonishment on 

viewing a figure much taller, from the head to the bottom 

of the back, than the Dauphin could possibly have 

displayed from what I had seen of him only six months 

before. My wonder, however, increased on beholding him 

thrust his legs from beneath the covering, from which I 

was enabled to form an estimate of the height of the 

figure before me, if standing erect, when I felt an inward 

conviction that, however extraordinary the efforts of 

nature nay be iu some instances, no such change could 

have taken place in the growth of a youth in the half-a- 

year, as must have been the case, supposing the object 

before me to have been the Dauphin. With respect to 

the physiognomy, it was impossible to identify from 

thence anything for a certainty, as the frightful effects of 

disease, with blotches and sores, had so disfigured the 

countenance that no conjecture could be hazarded as to 

what its appearance might be in a healthful state ; the 

lips, like the face, were also covered with livid spots, and 

it appeared to me that there were also scabs on the hinder 

part of the head ; in short, a more pitiable object never 

met the human sight, whosoever it may have been, for as 

to the Dauphin, I am fully convinced it was not him. After 

remaining some minutes with the legs exposed, and seated 

in a kind of stupefied position, he again replaced them 

13 
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beneath the clothes, and covered himself as high as the 
neck, leaving the face exposed, and turned towards me, 
the eyes being sometimes shut for a few minutes, which, 
when re-opened, were always bent upon me, and in two or 
three instances I saw the lips move, and heard a faint 
articulation, but nothing was distinguishable. In this 
manner the allotted period of my attendance elapsed, upon 
which I was relieved by another National Guard from the 
melancholy duty, and descended to the chamber adjoining 
the grand entrance of the Temple, where I found the 
gaoler, who inquired of me how I had left the citizen 
Capet, upon which, after expressing my opinion that his 
death must soon take place, I very foolishly remarked that 
I thought the youth by far too tall for the Dauphin — 
when he hastily demanded my reason for harbouring such 
a doubt. I then explained my having seen the youth six 
months before, and the absolute impossibility of such a 
change in stature taking place within so short a period. 
To which remark I received the following singular reply : 
* Sick children, citizen, will sometimes shoot up very fast ; 
but I advise you to go home and keep a stiQ tongue in 
your mouth, lest you should grow shorter by the head.' 
I immediately left the prison and profited by this advice, 
as I never opened my lips upon the subject until the 
settled state of afbirs in France left me at liberty to do so 
without any apprehension of danger.' " 

Meantime, on the other hand, it has been distinctly 
testified that the Prince was dying, and the last moments 
are recorded by Beauchesne from the immediate words of 
Lasne and Gtomin, with very distinct particularily. We 
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must quote the accotuit Beauchesne has compiled from their 
personal testimony of the last moments of the young king : — 

'^ And now, shall I dare to repeat the last words of 
the orphan? Those who received his last sigh have 
related them to me — ^and I come faithfully to inscribe 
them on the royal martyrology. Gk>min, seeing the infant 
caJm, immovable, and mute, said to him, ' I hope you do 
not sufEer at this moment P ' ' OA, yes, I suffer still, out 
vnuch less, the music is so fine,'' Now, there was no music 
in the Tower or its neighbourhood ; no noise from with- 
out came into the Tower where the young martyr lay. 
Gromin, astonished, said to him, ' In what quarter do you 
hear this nvusic ? ' * From above.* * Have you heard it a 
long time ? ' * Since you have heen on your knees ; ' and 
the child raised by a nervous movement his falling hand, 
and opened his great illuminated eyes in ecstasy. His 
poor guardian, not wishing to destroy this last and sweet 
illusion, set himself also to listen, with the pious desire to 
hear that which could not be heard. After some mo- 
ments of attention, the child was again agitated, his eyes 
flashed, and he cried in indescribable transport, ' In the 
midst of all the voices, I have heard that of my mother,* 
This name falling from the lips of the child seemed to 
take from him all pain. His contracted eyebrows dis- 
tended, and his look was illumined with that serene ray 
which gives the certainty of deliverance or of victory. 
His eye fixed on an invisible spectacle, his ear opened to 
the far-ofi sound of one of those concerts which the 
human ear has never heard, his young soul seemed to blaze 
out with a new existence. Lasne came up to relieve 

13—2 
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Gomin, wlio went away with a broken heart, bnt not more 
nnqniet than the evening before, for he did not foresee an 
approaching end. Lasne seated himseK near to the bed. 
The Prince looked at him for a long time, with an eye 
fixed and dreamy. Lasne asked him how he was, and 
what he wanted. The child said, * Do you think that my 
sister could have heard the music ? What good it wovM 
have done her,^ Lasne cotdd not reply. A look, full of 
anguish, from the dying child, darted, earnest ieind pierc- 
ing, towards the window — an exclamation of happiness 
escaped his lips — ^then, lookrog at his guardian—* I have 
something to tell you' Lasne approached, and took his 
hand — ^the little head of the prisoner fell on the breast of 
his guardian, who listened, but in vain — God had spared 
the young martyr the hour of the death-rattle — God had 
preserved for HimseK alone the confidence of his last 
thought. Lasne put his hand upon the heart of the child. 
The heart of Louis XYII. had ceased to beat. It was 
two hours and Orqua/rter after mid-day.^' 

This seems distinct enough : and yet on this very day, 
the 8th of June, 1795, the day of the alleged death of 
the prince in the Tempile, an order was sent out to all the 
departments to arrest, on every high road in France, any 
travellers bearing with them a child of eight years, or 
thereabouts, as there had been an escape of Eoyahsts 
from the " Temple." This order is still said to be pre- 
served in the archives of the police, and it was rigorously 
acted upon. The whole of the police, over the whole of 
France, were on the alert, as the following, in some mea- 
sure, tends to prove : — 
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" M. Morin de Gneriyiere, an artisan and mannfactarer, 
2, Bae Chapon, Paris, laid a memorial before the Count 
D'Artois, in 1823, an account of wliich was published in 
the ' Quotidienne ' of November 6th, of that year, stating 
that in July, 1795, while travelling in a postchaise, under 
the protection of M. Jervais Ojardias, agent of the Prince 
de Conde, he was arrested on his arrival at Thiers, Puy 
de D6me, on the charge of being the Dauphin. He was 
surrounded by gens d'armes, the local authorities sum- 
moned, a proees verbal drawn up, and he was only set at 
liberty after full examination and disproval."* 

Yet it is undoubted that a child died in the Temple. 
The body was subjected to a post-mortem examination, of 
which the chief conductor was Pelletan, the physician. 
Many years after, he asserted that he had set apart the 

* He was fortunately able to exhibit the order for his release, 
which is as follows : — 

*' Liberty. " Justice. 

"Du Boy, the 22 Messidor, year 3 (10 June, 1796). 
" Equality. " Humanity. 

" J. P. Ohazel> representative of the people^ delegated by the 
National Convention in the department of Puy de Ddme> of the 
Upi>er Loire> of Gantal of the Aveyron^ and Loz^re to the Procu- 
reor Syndic of the district of Thiers. I have heard Ojardias^ he 
has justified his conduct^ the charge made against him is false> I 
authorise you to rescind the orders which detained the child in 
Barge Beal's house^ as also any which may have issued against 
Ojardias's liberty^ 

" Health and Fbatesnity. 
** Signed, J. P. Chazel. 

" A true copy. 

" The Procureur Syndic of the 
"District of Thiers. 
" Signed, Bruyere Barante." 
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heart of the Dauphin, and carried it away, so as to offer 
to the Koyal Family this moumfnl relic of the infant 
King. Lasne, on the contrary, declares, however inatten- 
tive the other doctors might have been to the operation of 
Pelletan, he never took his eyes from him, or from the 
body, during the whole operation, and that Pelleton's 
whole story was a scandalous imposture! Thus, doubt 
and uncertainty throng round all the passages of this sad 
history at this period. There are, it must be admitted, 
apparent contradictions ; he is described as idiotic, but 
his death is radiant with spiritual and visionary beauty. 
The brain, upon the post-mortem examination, is described 
as perfectly healthy; but the mental condition of the 
child, as stated by Desault, would indicate a very different 
appearance. The body had been described in life as 
having tumours at both knees, both wrists, and both 
elbows ; but after death only two are mentioned. On the 
8th of May he was described as having no taint of 
scrofula; but his diseases were caused by confinement. 
On the 8th of June he is said to die of scrofulous disease, 
of long standing. An old officer of the household of 
Louis XYI., named Auvi"ay, who had frequently seen the 
Prince in the Tuileries, declared that he was present 
when the body was exhibited to the officers of the Gh«rde 
I^ationale, and that it was not the body of the Dauphin. 
His death, however, was officially declared, and the ambi- 
tions of the Count de Provence seemed to be at length 
fulfilled, and the Begent issued a proclamation to the 
people of Prance as the King Louis XYIII. Li the 
course of events, known to our readers, he was really re- 
stored to the Throne ; but it is asserted by M. Labreli 
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de Fontaine, librarian to tlio Duchess of Orleans, in a 
pamphlet, entitled '^ Disclosures Respecting the Existence 
of Louis XVII.," that the first article of the Secret Treaty 
of Paris, 1814, explains the manner in which the powers 
of Europe had permitted the Count de Provence to 
occupy the throne of Prance, alleging that they had no 
certain evidence of the death of the son of Louis XYI., 
&c.y &o. We are unable to verify this statement; but 
the conduct of Louis XYIII., and the Duchess of 
AogoulSme, may certainly be regarded as remarkable 
upon the Bestoration. It is singular that the beautiful 
little chapel of the Expiation contains no reference to the 
memory of the crueUy-injured child of the illustrious 
jiarents, the memory of whose wrongs and martyrdom is 
preserved in it. The identification of the remains of 
the young king was as easy as that of the sepulture of 
his parents ; yet they repose in perfect obscuriiy, if they 
be his. "No attempt has been made to transfer them, 
nor has the meanest monument been raised over them. 
We cannot recite all* the cumulative pieces of evidence 
which seem to show that the Duchess of Angouleme, 
Louis XYIII.,' and Charles X. were aware that their 
illustrious relative existed. By some it has been allied 
as the reason of the perpetual gloom and depression the 
Duchess always wore ; yet, perhaps, her imprisonment 
in the Temple would account for this — although, being a 
girl, and, therefore, subject to the Salique law of Prance, 
she did not originate the same fears, nor, therefore, the 
same precautions, as her brother — ^is sufficient to account 
for it. Throughout Prance there was a mysterious and 
undefinable impression, to which, wo doubt not, the order 
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of the police we liaye quoted above contribnted — tbat 
Louis XYII. was not dead; that be bad somebow mjs- 
teriously escaped. Faitx Dauphins arose — tbe Register of 
tbe Goyenunent contained tbe names of tbirty ; tbe 
claims of two, Naundorfi and Ricbemont, were very 
considerably discussed tbrougbout Europe, as well as in 
Paris, and tbey did not fail even to convince many 
persons of eminence. Naundorff, by tbe possession of a 
pecubar coincidental mark, even secured tbe all^iance 
of Madame de Rambaud, tbe nurse of tbe Daupbin. It 
is remarkable tbat be bad spent many years in America, 
wbence some of bis coincidence, for tbere is notbing tbat 
looks like proof, seems to bave been derived. It is most 
remarkable, bowever, tbat so many years since, in tbe list 
of les faux DaupJdns, occurs tbe name of one Eleazar 
Williams. Now, as we understand tbe story, at tbe time 
of tbe insertion of bis name in tbe list, Eleazar Williams 
bad long passed tbe middle of life, was verging towards 
old age, entirely ignorant of tbe illustrious parentage and 
imposture mysteriously tbrust upon bim. Tbis Eleazar 
Williams bas a story animating and interesting in itself , 
as a noble instance of Gbristian missionary earnestness, 
self-denial, and beroism; but if we desired to narrate 
bis life from its commencement, bow sbould we begin ? 
Tbe beginning is lost. Wbat means are tbere, tben, of 
identifying tbe missionary and sacbem among tbe 
Winnebago TTiflift.Tia of tbe West witb tbe beir to the 
Frencb crown, and tbe inberitor of tbe vnx>ngs of a 
king ? Eleazar Williams — ^tbe occasion for inquiry into 
bis birtb never baving, until tbe later years of bis life, 
become a necessiiy — ^passed for tbe son of Tbomas 
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Williams and his wife, Mary Ann Konwatewenteta ; 
Thomas Williams was the grandson of an eminent man, 
the Bev. John Williams, a snffeiing exile and emigrant 
among the Iroquois. His grandson became an Iroquois 
chief; he had Indian blood in himself; his wife was 
a perfect Indian ; he had eight children, whose names 
were all registered in the records of the Bomish Church 
of their diocese. The name of Eleazar, described also as 
one of their children, does not occur in the register. He 
was a ninth ; but, as it appears, adopted somewhere about 
the year 1795. It is on testimony that in that year two 
Frenchmen, one of them having the appearance of a 
Eomish priest, brought to those Indian hunting gpx>unds 
in Ticonderaga, a weak sickly boy, in a state of mental 
imbecility. This boy was left among the Indians, and 
there were old Indians prepared to testify that they had 
known and seen this child up through youth and man- 
hood, and that he was the same person as the Hev. 
Eleazar WiUiams. It is certain that this child, Eleazar 
Williams, was French. At present every kind of testi- 
mony goes to prove the utter impossibility of his posses- 
sion of any Indian blood in his constitution. This is not 
only proved at once by his appearance, but by medical 
and ethnological testimonies brought forward by Mr. 
Hansen. That he is French is proved at the threshold. 
Corresponding evidence shows an arrival in America at 
Albany direct from France in 1795, of a family called 
Jourdava or de Jardin — ^a lady, gentleman, and two chil- 
dren, boy and girl. At that time emigrants were hasten- 
ing from France to America; but some circumstances 
about this family led them to be especially noticed. 
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Madame de Jardin was supposed to be a maid of honour 
to Marie Antoinette. She had many articles in her 
possession which had belonged to the deceased king and 
queen of France — some pieces of gold plate, engraven 
with the royal arms. The boy was simply called 
Monsieur Louis. He seemed to be about nine or 
ten years of age. He was seldom seen at all, and never 
appeared to notice those who saw him. In Mr. Hanson's 
remarkable volume, a letter is given from a lady, Mrs . 
Dudley, of Albany, a near connection of Governor 
Seymour, whose social position and character are her 
guarantee, giving an account of a visit she paid, with her 
mother, to this family ; and without expressing an abso- 
lute conviction, after giving an interesting account of the 
household, its furniture, and its utensils, bearing the arms 
of France, and the excitement the family created at the 
time, she declares, that looking at the features of Eleazar 
Williams, she can discover considerable likeness to those 
of the young Monsieur Louis, in charge of Madame de 
Jardin. There are no means of immediately linking 
either the order of the police in 1795, in Paris, with the 
appearance of Monsieur Louis, or the adoption of the 
sickly and imbecile lad *into the family of Thomas 
Williams, the Lidian chief; but they are remarkably 
coincidental. With this it may be also remarked that 
the Biomish priests of the neighbourhood seem not only 
always to have taken a strange interest in Eleazar 
Williams, but to have s^ho always known a great deal 
more about him than he knew about himseK. 

The reputed father of Eleazar Williams aAd his tribe 
dwelt in the midst of the romantic scenery of Liake 
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George; there were no settled habitations, but there 
Thomas Williams generally encamped. It was a lovely 
spot — ^the rude Indian wigwauLS, under the shade of lofty 
trees — amidst the smooth sloping greenswards, cleared 
from the tangled underbrush ; the waters of the lake had 
a still and solitary beauty, locked in by serrated hills, 
dyed, in the rich seasons, in green, and scarlet, and 
purple, and gold; around the scene many associations 
lingered of tragic occurrences ; but if it could be proved 
that the story told of Eleazar Williams has any f ounda-* 
tion in truth, all others would seem poor in comparison. 
When he came into the family of Thomas Williams, he 
was not only in delicate health, but it is alleged that he 
had no knowledge or recollection of his former life ; all 
recollection commences from a period soon after his 
arrival, when he received a severe fall from a rock at the 
head of the lake ; he was taken out of the water with a 
deep gash in his head, cut by a rock beneath the surface. 
From this time all distinct recollection begins — all beyond 
is dreamy and indistinct ; &int remembrance, in which it 
IS said appears — and through all life has followed him — 
the vivid portraiture of a hideous face, but to which he 
can attach neither name nor place. His reputed father 
was a religious man, the family was a religious family. 
A proposal was made to him that Eleazar should be edu- 
cated for the ministry, with John, a son of Williams. 
He left his home of wigwams, and wild hunting-grounds ; 
but in a few years it was found impossible to cultivate 
the mind of John. His passion for savage life was irre- 
pressible ; he was in many respects a fine young man, but 
he could not be broken in to the trammels of civilisation. 
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and he retamed to live and die a mere Indian. Eleazar, 
on the contrary, seems almost immediately, and without 
self-assertion, to have impressed himself on the society in 
which he moved ; from the outset, civilisation seems to 
have been natural to him. Education came to him as a 
recovery; in the course of two or three years he was 
master of the English language, speaking and writing it 
with fluency, ease, and precision. French, also, he became 
easily familiar with, while there was much about him re- 
markably attractive and captivating. We read such extracts 
as the following from his journal of about the year 1805 : — 

" Thomas Williams, alias Tehorakwaneken, his reputed 
father, was a wandering Indian hunter, and Mary Ann 
Konwatewenteta, his reputed mother, a squaw in a 
blanket, not very distinguished personages in the eyes of 
the dignitaries and literati of Canada— but all this in his < 
presence was forgotten as absolutely inexistent. 

'' 'let October^ 8t Louis, --The Hon. Sir J. Jarvis, 
Secretary of State, came to see me this afternoon, and I 
had a very agreeable interview with him. 

** ' Srd October, — I rode out to-day to Chautagay. I 
spent my time very agreeably with several young French 
gentlemen and ladies ; they were very polite indeed. 

** * 4ih October. — To-day, I visited Mr. Lorimier, the 
British agent of the Indian Department. 

" * Bth October, — To-day,. I visited and dined with the 
Kev. Mr. Van Eelson, Bioman Catholic clergyman in this 
town. He treated me politely. 

" * 12th October, — To'day, I had the honour to be admitted 
a« a Member of the Historical Society, 
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** * l«i November, — I have been to the Roman Catholic 
church to-daj, the annual festival of the dead. 

" * 2nd November. — ^I have been to La Prairie to-day, 
and I attended the Mass. Bev. Mr. Boucher preached, a 
Eoman Catholic clergyman. I think he is the most 
eloquent orator I ever heard in my life, and has the most 
graceful gestures. After meeting I went to Mr. Perault's, 
and dined there — and there I saw Mr. Thomas — to be 
remembered, &c., &c., &c. Yesterday, several men came 
to see me, &c., &c. 

" * K I am honest I will speak the truth.' " 

Again : — 

" The beginning of 1806 found him still in Canada, 
and the journal of that year opens, as usual, with reli- 
gious meditation. 

*' * Oh, I wish I may live this year to the honour and 
glory of God. As I live may I live in the flesh by the 
faith of the Son of Grod ; a faith which purifleth the heart, 
worketh by love, and produceth obedience. May I be 
humbled under a sense of my past vileness, and labour 
after that purity of heart and holiness of life, without 
which no man can see and enjoy God. May I ever 
realise that here I have no continuing city, and the 
vast importance of religion to render me useful and 
comfortable while I live, and happy when I die.' " 

The whole journal proceeds in a similar manner ; if it 
were possible to regard him as the son of Tehorakwane- 
ken, it would be a psychological wonder. 

He entered upon missionary work among the Indians, 
in 1812, as agent of the American Board of Missions. At 
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this time he was in the course of preparation for the 
Congregational Ministry. The work had many dis- 
conragements ; but he seems to have won the esteem and 
confidence of the Indians, for the chiefs and counsellors 
of the Iroquois declared him a chief of the nation, giving 
to him the name of Onwarenhiiaki, or Tree Cutter. Yet 
a chief said to him, '' When you talk on political matters, 
you talk like a wise Indian counsellor ; but, when you 
converse about religion, then you talk like a Frenchman." 

" * How deplorable,' he writes, * is the situation of the 
Indians. When I consider that they are ignorant of the 
character and perfections of that Being who made them, 
and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, then I am 
almost overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. Oh Lord, I 
beseech Thee to send Thy light and Thy truth among the 
Ancients of America, and make them know Thee, the only 
true Ood, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.' " 

In the agitated state of the country, he ultimately took 
service in the United States, and exhibited many of the 
abilities of the military officer, and was admitted to the 
secret councils of those highest in command ; but still his 
" War Journal " of 1813, bears such passages and testi- 
monials as the following : — 

" Bwlington (Fit.)> 4P^^ ^> 1813. — I came here to con- 
fer with Colonel Clarke, who commands this post, about 
some money concerns. The Deputy-Payihasters, Mr. 
Hatch and Mr. Sheldon, are concerned in the matter. 
The expenditures in my department are rendered and 
settled. The secret service-money of the Government is 
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wholly expended. Orders are made out, to the quarter- 
master-general, for more. 

'* I had a pleasant interview with the Bey. Mr. Haskell, 
of this place, who, with President Sanders, has directed 
mj theological studies. I have read Stackhouse's ' Body 
of Divinity ' — Hopkins' * System ' — Edwards on * Bedemp- 
tion' — ^and other theological works which they have placed 
before me. I have read much for this two years past. 
The Bev. Mr. Weeks, of Plattsburg, has assisted me in 
obtaining books, &c. Indeed, all the Gongr^ationalist 
clergy in this quarter seemed to be interested in my 
wel&re. 

" CharloUe (Vt), April 12.— At the hotel of Colonel 
Williams, I have made my head-quarters. It is my 
home. I have a retired room, where I have spent many 
pleasant hours in reading the Scriptures, and meditations 
upon that sacred volume. Prayer and praise have been 
ofEered to my Creator and bountiful benefactor. Oh, 
thanks be to God for those happy hours I have enjoyed in 
communion with Him. At the same time, many unhappy 
hours have I passed, because my sins were set before me. 
I saw that I was a sinner. I was made to see and feel 
that, unless my heart was sanctified by the Spirit of Gk)d, 
I was none of His. But, by prayer and supplication, I 
was made joyful in the Lord. 

** Charlotte^ April 13, 1813. — My mind has been in a 
very comfortable state since my return to my solitary 
room ; here I would wish to be in communion with my 
God. 

''The two great contending parties appear to be, for 
the present, in a tranquil state ; preparing, however, for 
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a severe and bloody conflict. Oh, that Gt)d would be 
pleased to pnt an end to all wars, and advance the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ npon earth. 

" I am again called on by the War Department to per- 
form certain duties which are delicate and dangerous in 
the extreme. I have issued my orders to the whole corps 
of Bangers, to be in readiness to perform the duties 
assigned to each of them." 

And so, during the whole of the war, he never relin- 
quished the idea of becoming an Indian Missionary, and 
retired at every opportunity to his quiet room for medita- 
tion and prayer and study. This was his spirit ; ulti- 
mately he gives reasons for joining the Episcopal fellow- 
ship, and received ordination — still, however, prosecuting 
his first idea of the evangelisation of the Indian Tribes. 
It seems to have been about the year 1820, the first 
distinct ideas of mystery in his birth and parentage were 
presented to him, but they were then quite indefinite; 
he had heard such before, but they had not impressed 
him ; they came from the Rev. W. Bichards, who, after 
some conversation upon the Romish and Anglican 
hierarchies, said : — 

*^*I believe, sir,' said Bichards, *that you are the 
gentleman of whom the Abb6 de Calonne, of Three 
Bivers, has often spoke, as a person whose history was 
hidden in the womb of mystery, in regard to your descent, 
and the cause of your adoption among the Indians of this 
province.' This excited my curiosity," writes Mr. 
Williams, *' to ask him what mystery it might be which 
the Abb6 supposes to be about my birth and family. 
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*He supposes/ said he, *you are a foveigner by biith, 
and of high family.' ' If this be the opinioi;! of the 
Abbe,' said I, * he must have some evidence of it.' *He 
has, of conrse,' he replied, * bnt as to the extent of it, I 
cannot say. I am, however, inclined to believe that it 
is a mere conjecture with him, for when I have pressed 
upon him to be more explicit, he would evade the question 
by saying, "It is in a great measure conjectural with 
me. 

" I then observed to him, it would be highly gratifying 
to me, were I to know my family, and the cause of their 
putting me among the Indians. *This, I presume,' he 
said, ' the Abbe would not say, so long as he himself is 
not fuUy satisfied on the point. I am satisfied he has 
more information upon this subject than he is willing to 
communicate. There are known circumstances, which are 
strong in their nature, and which would prove, it seems, 
that you are not the son of an Iroquois chief. I would be 
happy, if in my power to unveil this mystery to you. I 
will see the Abbe again.' He then gave me a pat on the 
shoulder, and said, * You are, I suspect, of higher g^de 
by blood than the son of an Iroquois chief.' " 

Our purpose is not to record in this paper the troubles, 
disappointments, injuries, and insults, heaped upon the 
laborious missionary through many suffering and en- 
during years. Fatigue, anxiety, and sorrow attended 
him, but a noble purity and consistency of demeanour and 
character mark his career. Referring, however, to the 
supposed mysterious relationship with the Royal Family 
of France, it must be admitted that singular pieces of 

14 
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correspondence increase as the circumstance begins to 
excite attention. Mr. Hanson, when he first saw the 
paragraph in a newspaper containing the improbable 
announcement that there were strong reasons for sup- 
posing Mr. Williams to be the son of Louis XVI., treated 
it as one of those idle stories so frequently in print. 
Subsequently he saw him ; he was struck with his port 
and presence, which seemed to be the bearing of a 
European gentleman of high rank — the nameless some- 
thing which I never saw but in persons accustomed to 
command. He bore every mark of a xnixture of French 
and German blood, without the slightest indication of the 
mixture of Indian ; and what chiefly impressed the mind 
of Mr. Hanson, was, that **he soberly and seriously told 
improbabilities as facts, without knowing what there 
was to sustain them." One of the most remarkable 
circumstances in connection with the story is, that in 
October, 1840, the Prince de Joinville, when in America, 
went considerably out of his route, it would seem, in 
order that he might have an interview with Mr. Williams; 
they met on board the Chicago steamer. It is said that 
the Prince started with evident and involuntary surprise 
when he first saw Mr. Williams ; his face and manner 
became agitated, he shook him earnestly and respectfully 
by the hand, and they continued, for a long time, in close 
conversation, astonishing to Mr. Williams and to all the 
passengers. At dinner there was a separate table laid for 
the Prince and his companion, but Mr. Williams was 
invited to join them, and to occupy a seat by the Prince's 
side. This Mr. Williams declined; but when the boat 
arrived at Green Bay, he begged very earnestly that Mr, 
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Williams would stay with him at his hotel, and then, after 
conversation on circumstances referring to the French 
Revolntion, followed another, for the reality of which 
we must rely on the word and character of Mr. Wil- 
liams ; and the last stands so high, that to doubt it is 
to do injustice to all the ordinary impressions and rules of 
human nature ; and yet it is a wonderful and incredible 
story. After some time the Prince said : — 

*' * You hare been accustomed, sir, to consider yourself 
a native of this country ; but you are not. You are of 
foreign descent ; you were bom in Europe, sir, and how- 
ever incredible it may at first seem to you, I have to tell 
you that you are the son of a king. There ought to be 
much consolation to you to know this fact. You have 
snffered a great deal, and have beien brought very low, 
but you have not sufEered more, or been more degraded, 
than my father, who was long in exile and poverty in this 
country; but there is this difference between him and 
you, that he was all along aware of his high birth, 
whereas you have been spared the knowledge of your 
origin.' 

" When the Prince had said this, I was much overcome, 
and thrown into a state of mind which you can easily 
imagine. In fact I hardly knew what to do or say, and 
my feelings were so much excited that I was like one in a 
dream, and much was said between us of which I can give 
but an indistinct account. However, I remember I told 
him his communication was so startling and unexpected, 
that he must forgive me for being incredulous, and that 
really I was * between two.' 

14—2 
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"'What do you mean,' he said, * by being "between 
two?"' 

** I replied that, on the one hand, it scarcely seemed to 
me he could believe what he said ; and on the other, I 
feared he might be under some mistake as to the person. 
He assured me, however, he would not trifle with my 
feelings on such a subject, but spoke the simple truth; 
and that in regard to the identity of the person, he had 
ample means in his possession to satisfy me there was no 
mistake whatever. I then requested him to proceed with 
the disclosure already partly made, and to inform me in 
full of the secret of my birth. He replied that in doing 
80, it was necessary that a certain process should be gone 
through in order to guard the interest of all parties 
concerned. I inquired what kind of process he meant. 
Upon this the Prince rose and went to his trunk, which 
was in the room, and took from it a parchment which he 
laid on the table, and set before me, that I might read and 
give him my determination in regard to it. There were 
also on the table pen and ink and wax, and he placed 
there a governmental seal of France — the one, if I mistake 
not, used under the old monarchy. It was of precious 
metal, but whether of gold or silver, or a compound of 
both, I cannot say. I think, on reflection, the latter ; but 
I may be mistaken, for my mind was so bewildered and 
agitated, and engrossed with one absorbing question, that 
things which at another time would have made a strong 
impression on me were scarcely noticed — ^although I must 
confess that when I knew the whole, the sight of the seal 
put before me by a member of the family of Orleans 
stirred my indignation. The document which the Prince 
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placed before me was very liandsomely written, in double 
parallel columns of French and English. I continued in- 
tently reading and considering it for a space of four or 
five hours. During this time the Prince left me undis- 
turbed, remaining for the most part in the room, but he 
went out three or four times. 

" The purport of the document, which I read re- 
peatedly word by word, comparing the French with the 
English, was this : It was a solemn abdication of the 
crown of France in favour of Louis Philippe, by Charles 
Louis, the son of Louis XYI., who was styled Louis XVII., 
King of France and Navarre, with all accompanying 
names and titles of honour, according to the custom 
of the old French monarchy, together with a minute 
specification in legal phraseology of the conditions, and 
considerations, and provisoes, upon which the abdication 
was made. These conditions were, in brief, that a princely 
establishment should be secured to me either in this 
country or in France, at my option, and that Louis 
Philippe would pledge himself on his part to secure the 
restoration, or an equivalent for it, of all the private 
property of the royal family rightfully belonging to me, 
which had been confiscated in France during the Revo- 
lution, or in any way got into other hands. Now you 
may ask me why I did not retain, at all hazards, this 
document, or, at any rate, take a copy of it ; but it is 
very easy for you, sitting quietly there, to prescribe the 
course which prudence and self-interest would dictate. A 
day or two afterwards all these points, and the different 
lights in which the thing might be viewed, came to my 
mind; but at the moment I thought of nothing except 
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the question of acceptance or rejection. And then, re- 
member, the sudden manner in which the whole a£Eiair 
came upon me, and the natural timidity and bashfulness 
of one who had always considered himseK of such obscure 
rank, when called, without preparation, to discuss such 
topics with a man of high position like the Prince. 
Besides which, my word of honour had been so recently 
and solemnly pledged, and a sense of personal dignity 
excited by the disclosures of the Prince, that I never so 
much as thought of taking any advantage of the circum- 
stances, but simply and solely whether or not I should 
sign my name, and set my seal to a deliberate surrender 
of my rights and those of my family. It was a deeply- 
painful and harrowing time, and I cannot tell you, and 
you cannot imagine, how I felt when trying to decide this 
question. At length I made my decision, and rose, and 
told the Prince that I had considered the matter fully in 
all its aspects, and was prepared to give him my definite 
answer upon the subject ; and then went on to say, that 
whatever might be the personal consequences to myself, 
I felt that I could not be the instrument of bartering 
away, with my own hand, the rights pertaining to me by 
my birth, and sacrificing the interests of my family, and 
that I could only give to him the answer which Do 
Provence gave to the ambassador of Napoleon at Warsaw, 
* Though I am in povoi*ty and exile I will not sacrifice my 
honour.' 

" The Prince upon this assumed a loud tone, and ac- 
cused me of ingratitude in trampling on the overtures of 
the Sang, his father, who, he said, was actuated, in making 
the proposition, more by feelings of kindness and pity 
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towards me than by any other consideration, since his 
claim to the French throne rested on an entirely different 
basis to mine — ^viz., not that of hereditary descent, but of 
popular election. When he spoke in this strain, I spoko 
loud also, and said, that as he, by his disclosure, had put 
me in the position of a superior, I must assume that posi- 
tion, and frankly say that my indignation was stirred by 
the memory, that one of the family of Orleans had im- 
brued his hands in my father s blood, and that another 
now wished to obtain from me an abdication of the 
throne. When I spoke of superiority, the Prince imme- 
diately assumed a respectful attitude, and remained silent 
for several minutes. It had now grown very late, and .we 
parted, with a request from him that I would reconsider 
the proposal of his father, and not be too hasty in my 
decision. I returned to my father-in-law's, and the next 
day saw the Prince again, and, on his renewal of the sub- 
ject, gave him a similar answer. Before he went away, 
he said, * Though we part, I hope we part friends.' For 
years I said little on the subject, until I received a letter 
from Mr. Kimball, dated at Baton Rouge, informing me 
of the dying statements of Belanger ; and then, when this 
report came from the South confirming what the Prince 
had said, the thing assumed a different aspect. This letter 
is, I think, among my papers at Green Bay, but for years 
I have kept a minute journal of everything which has 
occurred to me, and have, no doubt, an abstract of it at 
Eogansburg. Our conversation to-night will go down." 

" I was much struck with the little value, in point of 
evidence, which Mr. Williams seems to have attached to 
the Prince's asserted disclosures. After giving me the 
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above account, towever, he added : — * I see more and more 
that the matter rests between the Prince and myself, and 
I am qnite willing that it should. I have been in hopes 
that some movement would be made in Europe in my 
favour ; but, as you say, the affair must be begun here, 
and I will let the world know all. The Prince cannot 
deny what I say, and my impression is that he will keep 
entirely silent.' 

', * But silence will be equivalent to confession.* 

*** It will be so.' " 

When this circumstance came to be known — and it is 
but justice to say that the origination of the reports of his 
royal descent seldom seem to rest with Mr. Williams 
himself — it became necessary to write to the Prince; at 
any rate, to ascertain how he would treat so remarkable 
a report. It was communicated to him through a paper 
in TvinwnCs Magazine, His secretary wrote a long and 
elaborate letter, of course denying that he had sought an 
interview with Mr. Williams, or that he had gone out of 
his way to meet him ; but against this denial stands the 
followiQg letter of the captain of the vessel, on board 
which the Prince was travelling, and who introduced 
him to Mr. Williams : — 

" ^uron^ February 9, 1853. 
" To tJie Bev. J. JT. Hanson. 

** Rev. and Dear Sir, — ^Yours of the 4th inst., together 
with the February number of Putnam's Monthly, came 
duly to hand. It gives me great pleasure to communicate 
anything, and all I know, of what took place between 
the Prince de Joinville and the Bev. Eleazar Williams 
upon the steamer ColumhuSy from Mackinac to Gb*een 
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Bay. I have carefully read your article in the Monthly ^ 
and, so far as matters relating to me go, the rev. 
gentleman has stated things truly. I have a very vivid 
and. distinct recollection of the introduction of the Prince 
to the Rev. Mr. Williams, and of the apparent surprise 
manifested by the Prince on the occasion ; and, further- 
more, could not but wonder myself why he should pay 
to the humble and unpretending Indian missionary such 
pointed and polite attention. I have long known the 
Rev. Mr. Williams, and seen much of him in our voyages 
np and down the Lakes, and have always found him an 
amiable, npright, and gentlemanly man, and to be relied 
npon in any statement he may make. I would again 
repeat that what he has stated in relation to me is literally 
true. If I have not met your mind in this reply, please 
to write again, and put the matter to me in the form of 
questions. You say, * I believe that the Prince gave to 
you a gold snulE-boz upon the occasion.' He did, and I 
prize it highly. 

" If you need an affidavit on the subject, I am willing 
and ready to give it. 

" With sentiments of high regard, I am yours, 

**JoHN Shook." 

The following is an extract from a letter of Mr. George 
S. Baymond, editor of the Northern Light, Hallowelly 
Main, dated March 1, 1853, and addressed to Mr. 
Putnam: — 

" I am acquainted with many of the circumstances 
connected with the Prince de Joinville's visit to Green 
Bay, his meeting with Mr. Williams, Axi.^ having been 
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myself a fellow-passenger wifcli the Prince dnring tho 
whole of his Lake tonr. At that time I was an officer in 
the Brazilian service, and came home to the TJnii^d 
States to visit a brother, then a resident at Fort Howard, 
near Green Bay. I joined the JoinviUe party in New 
York, travelled with it to Green Bay, and, dnring several 
conversations with the Prince, heard him express a most 
particular anxiety to find out this Mr. Williams, aad have 
an interview with him." 

The Prince had even implied that he had forgotten the 
name of Mr. Williams, the passenger with whom he 
travelled ; but this was impossible, as he had forwarded, 
according to promise, after his return to France, a present 
to Mr. Williams of various books and documents ; they 
wore accompanied by a letter from the King of the French, 
which, while Mr. WiUiams appears to have lost, is 
proved by the following note from the Consul-Greneral of 
France : — 

" The Consul-General of France, owing to the interrup- 
tion of the communication between New York and Wis- 
consin Territory, was unable before to present to Mr. 
Eleazar Williams the enclosed letter, and the box of books 
sent by the King of the French. Mr. Williams will oblige 
M. de la Forest by acknowledgiag reception of the whole, 
and accept his respectful compts. 

'' New Yorh, April 16ih, 1844." 

Mr. Hanson adduces several other slight but correspond- 
ing circumstances, which tend to prove that the Prm<» 
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songht tliis interview, and travelled out of bis way to 
obtain it. Wbat could bave been tbe motive of tbe King 
of tbe Freneb to sanction sncb an enterprise P We must 
confess, tbat, granting for tbe moment tbe reality of Mr. 
Williams' relationsbip, tbis seems precisely wbat tbe 
King wonid be likeAy to do. He desired in tbose years to 
gain tbe alEection and confidence of all parties of Baona- 
partists, Legitimists, and Liberals ; be bad tangbt France 
tbat be revered tbe Emperor, and bad brongbt bis re- 
mains from St. Helena ; could be only prove bis affection 
for tbe family of Louis XVl., and unite in bis person and 
round bis tbrone tbe sympatbies of all parties, bow likely 
to consolidate bis own power, and to make steady bis 
not long erected tbrone? And tbis evidence was pro- 
duced. Very singular was tbe life of Mrs. Brown; ber 
story is told at lengtb in " Tbe Lost Prince.'' Sbebad, 
in ber early life, been married to Josepb Deboit, secretary 
to tbe Count D'Artois. Deboit bad previously been in tbe 
service of Louis XYL, and banded tbe Daupbin into tbe 
carriage on tbe nigbt of tbe fligbt to Yarennes, wben tbe 
Prince said tbey were going to tbe play. Sbe and ber 
busband travelled witb Count D'Artois (Cbarles X.), and 
ber busband died at Holyrood in 1810. Sbe was em- 
ployed by tbe Bourbon family after ber busband's de- 
cease ; and sbe testified tbat '* All tbe members of tbe 
royal family were well acquainted witb tbe Daupbin's 
preservation ;" and, smiling at tbe idea of tbeir ignorance, 
fibe said, " Tbey all knew it, sir ; tbey all knew it ! " Sbe 
married again, and resided for a long time in America. 
Mr. Hanson, wbo found ber, and bad a long interview 
witb ber, says : — 
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" Business once more drew her to Europe, and here 
she again became conversant with facts that bear upon 
the case. Thrown back among her old associates, she 
resided in Edinburgh, with Mrs. Chamberlaw, whose 
husband had been secretary to the Count de Coigny, 
one of the intimates, as well as the ]^rince de Gond6, of 
the Count d'Artois, while at Holyrood. Mrs. Chamber- 
law had accompanied the royal family to Paris, and was 
then fresh from the Tuileries. She told her that she had 
recently heard ia the palace that the Dauphin was alive, 
tmd had been carried to America by one Belanger, who 
took him to Philadelphia. * This,' she said, ' was no news 
to me, as I had heard the same before;' 'but,' Mrs. 
Chamberlaw added, * the Prince was still living there, and 
was known as Williams, an Indian missionary.' 

" The examination of Mrs. Brown was conducted in the 
presence of an able and highly respectable lawyer, Mr. 
Bradford, and other persons. Having ascertained that 
she knew nothing of what had transpired at the north, 
and had not heard of the Bev. Eleazar Williams, she was 
asked, * Do you recollect whether Mrs. Chamberlaw men- 
tioned the Christian name of the Indian missionary, said 
to be the Prince, by Mrs. Chamberlaw ? ' ' It is so long 
ago, that I forget it now, but should probably recognise 
it, if I heard it.' * Was it any Scripture name ? ' * I 
can't say.' * Was it Joseph ? ' * No.' * Was it Aaron ? ' 
* No.' * Was it Eleazar ? ' « That was it, to the best of 
my recollection.' Mr. Bradford smiled, as he wrote down 
the answer, perceiving evidently from her manner thai 
her recognition of the name was genuine. Mrs. Brown 
went on to say, that, according to Mrs. Chamberlaw's 
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statement, the subject had been mnch. discussed in the 
palace, and tbat the royal family said Williams was in- 
competent to reign, and his elevation to the throne would 
only increase the difficulties of the times ; that a man had 
come out from America to confer with them on the sub- 
ject, and she had seen him. When he first came to the 
palace, there was a report that Louis XVII. was himself 
there. Money was given to this man, and he returned to 
America. Over and over again, I questioned Mrs. Brown, 
in the presence of many of the most respectable persons 
in New Orleans, if she was certain of these facts, and was 
assured, on the word of a dying Christian, that what she 
said was true. After this, I gave her my articles, in 
Futnam, to read, of which she previously knew nothing, 
and showed her a faithful crayon sketch of Mr. Williams, 
by Fagnani, in which she immediately recognised the 
Bourbon lineaments. When she had read the articles, 
she said, * I only wish I w^as as certain of salvation as I 
am that he must be the man.' 

" To test, in every possible way, Mrs. Brown's declara- 
tions, I applied to a lady who had known her inti- 
mately for many years, Mrs. Beid, sister-in-law of Com- 
modore Patterson. She said she had known her for 
seventeen years, and was introduced to her as a person 
Tvho had been intimate with the royal family of France, 
and that in conversation upon the events of her life, as 
long ago as tivelve or thirteen yearsy she had told her all the 
particulars contained in her present affidavit, and espe- 
cially that the Dauphin, supposed to have died in the 
Temple, had been carried to Philadelphia^ hy a man 
tiamed Belanger, and was an Indian missionary named 
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WiCUams. Up to a few weeks, Mrs. Beid had never heard 
of the existence of Eleazar Williams, and had not as yet 
seen my articles. All she knew on the subject was 
deriyed, simply, from conversations with Mrs. Brown, 
in former years. * Bnt,' she added, * that yoa may have 
more than my word for this, and that I may feel more 
secure in making an affidavit, inquire of the Bev. Mr. 
Whitall. He knows well what I have said to him, for 
years, on the subject.' I accordingly went to Mr. 
Whitall, a laborious and faithful missionary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and applied to him for informa- 
tion. *A11 that Mrs. Beid states,' he said, *is correct, 
and you can depend upon it. I have heard the story from 
her for seven or eight years or more. But, to be on the 
safe side, I can swear to five. I never paid much attention 
to the subject, but I am ready to attest to the facts.' 

** This triple chain of testimony, thus standing secure, 
was drawn up, deliberately weighed, and sworn to by 
Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Beid, and Mr. Whitall, before G. 
Lugenbnhl, Esq., who himself added his testimony to the 
private worth and reliability of the witnesses. But the 
dty of New Orleans will stand voucher for that." 

Did the space of this brief notice permit, we might stUI 
produce more copious and closely-Hnked evidence, justify- 
ing this singular historic doubt. Thomas De Qnincy said, 
when he passed over the details, " It is made probable 
enough by Mr. Hanson that the true Dauphin did not die 
in the year 1795 at the Temple, but was personated by a 
boy unknown." He continues : " It is admitted, on all 
hands, that the Prince de JoinviUe had an interview with 
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Eleazar Williams a dozen years since — the Prince alleges 
throngli accident, but tliis seems improbable; and Mr. 
Hanson is likely to be right, in supposing this visit to 
have been a preconcerted one, growing out of some 
anxiety to test the reports current, so far as they were 
grounded upon resemblances in Mr. Williams' features to 
those of the Bourbon and Austrian families." Mr. 
Hanson does not seem himself to be aware that since 1795 
France had kept a watchful eye on the movements of 
Eleazar Williams. This is proved from a passage in the 
Memoir of M. Gruan de la Barre. MM. de Luxembourg 
and Fitz-James being at breakfast with the Count de 
Chabrol, one of them is stated* to have said, " The Dauphin 
has taken holy orders. We have already the Duke de 
Bordeaux; one Pretender is enough — ^what shall we do 
vdth a second ? " The writer continues, " He (the 
Dauphin) was then, by the admission of these persons, 
living at this period (the autumn of 1832). The only one 
of the Pretenders to the name of Louis XVII. who took 
lioly orders is Eleazar Williams, and at this time it does 
not appear that he had the remotest idea of his subse- 
quent pretensions." The work of De la Barre was pub- 
lished in 1840, a year previous to the interview between 
the Prince de Joinville and the missionary. There are 
difficulties in the way of the story on every side, one of 
the foremost of these is the escape from the Temple* 
Yet Sir Sidney Smith escaped with his companions, and 
this, too, beneath the guardianship of Lasne; a greater 
difficuliy is the substitution of another child, in the place 
of the Dauphin. Another difficuliy is in the alleged fact 
that the colour of the Dauphin's eyes was blue, Mr* 
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Williams* are Hazel ; yet it is, on tlie other liand, an evi- 
dence that the change in his eyes was noticed, while it 
is also certain that eyes do change their colonrs. Thug 
we have, probably, as perfect a story of romance, and of 
difficult historic doubt, as any in the pages of history; 
nor can we doubt that it will often awaken discussion 
and speculation, while destined never to find a solution* 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN BIOGRAPHY. 

There is a kind of biography whicli may be appro- 
priately called dramatic. It may be placed in opposition 
to historic biography, because the individual is the centre 
of events and actions, and events terminate in himself. 
His is not like the historic biography; a mine and 
fountain of influences perpetually widening and expand- 
ing over the world. He is seldom the originator of 
stupendous events, and of mighty actions; yet his life, 
perhaps, contains to all readers mighty interest. The 
humble sphere in which he moves may have precluded 
the possibility of his diffusing his life over the world, 
even if he possessed power to do so ; and he therefore 
absorbs into himself all the life about him. Where he 
is there is vivid and intense action of some kind ; where 
he is, he is the centre of a circle. In the great drama of 
things his life looks only like an episode; but it is an 
episode complete in itself, and profoundly interesting 
amongst warriors and kings. 

It has sometimes appeared to us that the life of 
Gnstavus Adolphus is such an episode. His life did not 
permanently alter the relation of history. His career 
dazzles by his rapid and brilliant conquests. No career 
can possibly be conceived more dramatic ; short— but how 

15 
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victorious ! It startled Europe ; it struck terror into the 
hearts of the Imperialists, who chanted Te Beums for his 
death, although they lost the battle in which he fell. But 
the lives most in harmony with our view of this classifica- 
tion are passed, usually, upon a yet more contracted stage. 
The names, probably, are seldom pronounced, yet we 
freshen our minds perpetually from the pictures and 
scenes presented to us here, as at a fountain of pure and 
lustrous water. The distinction we principally draw be- 
tween^ dramatic and historic biography is, that the first 
develops character in individual relations ; but the latter 
delineates the origin and course of national and general 
events, as affected by individual relations. The lives of 
travellers, rich in interest, belong especially to the 
dramatic class of narratives. 

An incident arirests us; it is dramatic from the soxd 
exhibited in it — that striking one, for instance, of the 
corporal at the siege of Toulon. Bonaparte needed a 
corporal that could write in the heat of the battle ; one 
instantly stepped forward, and wrote a despatch. At the 
moment of finishing it a ball fell and scattered some earth 
on the paper. "Well," exclaimed the corporal, "I shall 
have no need of sand ! " That exclamation was the signal 
for his elevation from the ranks, and he shortly became 
Duke of Arantes, and Governor- General of Illyria. 

A dramatic biography concerns itself with the investiga- 
tion of the motives of conduct ; we are most desirous, 
therefore, of hearing a great man speak for himself, when 
he speaks to us in confidence. Sometimes men write 
their own biographies, which are published ages after they 
have been dust. The publication of Cromwell's letters is 
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a personal history of tliis kind ; so also the ^' Chronicle of 
Jocelyn de Brakelonda," published by the Camden 
Society. Equal to them in historical importance, and 
equal in dramatic and descriptive interest, is the diary 
of Alexander Jaffray, the Provost of Aberdeen, one of the 
Scottish commissioners to Charles II., and a member of 
Cromwell's Parliament. This volume, many years since, 
fell into the hands of the Barclays of Ury, was discovered 
a short time back, and published. It is the experience of 
one man, of the ground over which he travelled, and the 
persons with whom he came in contact and acquaintance 
in England; but its documentary and social interest is 
invaluable. For one life of a period well told, admits us 
to all the essential points necessary for forming an opinion 
upon the whole period. 

All biography is romantic and dramatic ; if the secret 
of the life could be penetrated some lives have a whole 
drama or romance in a few pages. The following ha.3 
some foundation, and may be repeated here as something 
more than a tale — an interesting guide to the state of 
justice in the period of which it speaks. 

A gentleman, who possessed an estate worth about 
£600 a year, in the eastern part of England, had two sons. 
The eldest, being of a rambling disposition, went abroad. 
After several years his father died, when 'the younger son 
destroyed the will and seized upon the estate. He gave 
out that his eldest brother was dead, and bribed false wit- 
nesses to attest the truth of it. In the course of time hi^ 
elder brother returned, but came home in miserable cir- 
cumstances. His younger brother repelled him with 
scorn, and told him he was an impostor and cheat. He 

15—2 
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asserted that His real brother was dead long ago, and he 
could bring witnesses to prove it. The poor fellow, haying 
neither money nor friends, was in a most dismal situation. 
He went ronnd the parish making complaints, and at last 
to a lawyer, who, when he had heard the poor man's 
story, replied, " You have nothing to give me ; if I under- 
take your cause and lose it, it will bring me into dis- 
grace, as all the wealth and evidence are on your brother's 
side. But, however, I wiU undertake your cause on this 
condition — ^you shall enter into an obligation to pay me 
one thousand guineas if I gain the estate for you. If I 
lose it I know the consequences, and I venture with my 
eyes open." Accordingly he entered into an action with 
the younger brother, which was to be tried at the next 
general assizes at Chelmsford, in Essex. 

The lawyer having engaged in the cause of the young 
man, and stimulated by the prospect of a thousand 
guineas, set his wits to work to contrive the best method 
to gain his end. At last he hit upon this happy thought, 
that he would consult the first judge of his age, Lord 
Chief Justice Hale. Accordingly he hastened up to 
London, and laid open the cause and all the circum- 
stances. The judge, who was a great lover of justice, 
heard it attentively, and promised all the assistance in 
his power. Th'e lawyer having taken leave, the judge 
contrived his matters so as to finish all his business at the 
King's Bench before the assizes began at Chelmsford. 
When within a short distance of the place he dismissed 
his horse, and sought for a single house. He found one 
occupied by a miller. After some conversation, and 
making himself quite agreeable, he proposed to the miller 
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to change clothes with him. As the judge had a very 
good suit on, the man had no reason to object. Accord- 
ingly the judge shifted himself from top to toe, and put 
on a complete suit of the miller's best. Armed with a 
miller's hat, shoes, and stick, away he marched to Chelms- 
ford, where he had procured good lodgings, suitable for 
the assizes that should come on the next day. 

When the trials came on, he walked like an ignorant 
country fellow, backwards and forwards along the county 
hall. He had a thousand eyes within him, and when the 
court began to fill, he found out the poor fellow who was 
the plaintiff, ^s soon as he came into the hall, the miller 
drew up to him. '* Honest friend," said he, **how is your 
cause like to do to-day ? " 

*' Why," replied the plaintiff, " my cause is in a very 
precarious situation, and if I lose it I am ruined for 
life." 

"Well, honest friend," replied the miller, "will you 
take my advice ? I will let you into a secret which, 
perhaps, you do not know ; every Englishman has a right 
and privilege to except any one juryman through the 
whole twelve. Now do you insist upon your privilege, 
without giving a reason why, and if possible get mo 
cHosen in his room, and I will do you all the service in 
my power." 

Accordingly, when the clerk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted one of them. The 
jadge on the bench was highly offended with this 
liberty. 

"What do you mean," says he, "by excepting that 
gentleman ? " 
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'* I mean, my lord, to assert my priyil^e as an English- 
man, without giving a reason why." 

The judge, who had been highly bribed, in order to 
conceal it by a show of candour, and having confidence in 
the superiority of his x>arty, said, *' Well, sir, as you 
claim your privQ^e in one instance, I will grant it. 
Whom would you wish to have in the room of that man 
excepted ? " 

After a short time taken in consideration he said, 
" My lord, I wish to have an honest man chosen in;" 
and looking round the court — "My lord, there is that 
miller in the court, we wiU have him, if you please." 
Accordingly the miller was chosen. 

As soon as the clerk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dextrous fellow came into the apart- 
ment, and slipped ten Garoluses into the hands of eleven 
jurymen, and gave the miller but five. He observed that 
they were all bribed as well as himself, and said to his 
next neighbour in a soft whisper, " How much have you 
got?'' 

" Ten pieces," said he. 

But he concealed what he had got himself. The case 
was opened by the plaintifE's counsel, and all the scraps 
of evidence they could pick up were adduced in his 
favour. The younger brother was provided with a great 
number of witnesses and pleaders, all plentifully bribed as 
well as the judge. The evidence deposed that they were 
in the self -same county when the brother died, and saw 
him buried. The counsellors pleaded upon accumulated 
evidence, and everything went with a full tide in favour 
of the younger brother. The judge summed tip the evi- 
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dence with great gravity and deliberation. **And now, 
gentlemen of the jnry," said he, " lay your heads together, 
and bring in a verdict as you shall deem most just." 

They waited a few minutes before they determined 
in favour of the younger brother. The judge said — 
'^ Gentlemen, are you agreed ? and who shall speak for 
you P » 

" We are all agreed, my lord," replied one ; ** our fore- 
man shaU speak for us." 

" Hold, my lord," replied the miller, " we are not all 
agreed." 

" Why ?" said the judge in a surly manner, "what is 
the matter with you ? What reason have you for dis- 
agreeing ? " 

" I have several reasons, my lord," replied the miller ; 
'* the first is, they have given all the gentlemen of the ' 
jury ten broad pieces of gold, and me but five, which is 
not fair. Besides, I have many objections to make to the 
false reasoning of the pleaders, and the contradictory evi- 
dence of the witnesses." Upon this the miller began a 
discourse that discovered such vast penetration of judg- 
ment, such extensive knowledge of the law, and expressed 
such energetic and manly eloquence, that astonished the 
judge and the whole court. As he was going on with his 
powerful demonstrations, the judge, in a surprise of soul, 
stopped him. 

" Where did you come from, and who are you ? " 

" I come from Westminster Hall," replied the miller ; 
" my name is Matthew Hale, I am Lord Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. I have observed the iniquity of your 
proceedihgs of this day; therefore, come down from a 
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seat wHcli you are no way worthy to Hold. You are one 
of the corrupt parties in this iniquitous business. I will 
come up this moment and try the whole over again." 

Accordingly Sir Matthew went up with his miller's 
dress and hat on, began the trial from the commencement, 
and searched every circumstance of truth and falsehood. 
He evinced the eldest brother's title to the estate from 
the contradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the &Jse 
reasonings of the pleaders ; unravelled all the sophistry 
to the bottom, and gained a complete victory in favour 
of truth and justice. 

Now, whether or not there is a deviation from strict 
biographic truth, the spirit of this story is true ; it has 
dramatic truth, truth of character, and truth of relation. 
This is like that same Sir Matthew Hale, who himseK dis- 
missed a jury because he suspected them to be packed 
to carry a cause, and who, it was said, when told by 
Cromwell that he was not fit to be a judge, replied with 
his usual meekness, " That is very true." 

The romance of biography has yet to be written, not 
in the spirit of the mere romancist, the wonder-seeker, 
but in the disposition to make the wonderful and the 
unusual tributary to instruction; for unless instruction 
and improvement be the object of the perasal of i^he 
life, whether it be in the pages of the novel, or the 
history, or the biography, the reader becomes merely the 
tippler of mental alcohol, a drunkard intoxicating himself 
with the unnatural fire-waters of diseased morbid excite- 
ment — ^the fumes of surprise and sensuality. These have 
mostly been the great requisites demanded by the mul- 
titude of readers, and the biography that can supply them 
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is to such persons a precious morsel ; and such biographies 
there are. There are lives that, like poison plants, spread 
a vaporous pestilence, even when the book is not itself 
seen. They unfit the mind for realities, by the per- 
petual presentation of the startling and the wonderful, 
and these introduced out of all character, as if the author 
laboured to surprise his readers— having before him as 
an object, not so much to relate the story of a life, as to 
conyolse and startle the reader with unexpected emotion. 

Now this is not dramatic biography, for it is not in 
unison with the character of things. It may be romantic, 
and perhaps is to the student useful. Not that it is 
desirable to gaze upon the deformities of humanity, but 
that some lives remind us of post-mortem examinations, in 
which the physician has in view the diagnosis of some 
one peculiar form of disease, and studies its symptoms — 
not out of love to the dead, who nevertheless he can 
well afford to pity, but from sympathy with the living. 

The annals of biography are not wanting in names sug- 
gesting all that a morbid excitement can crave in the 
way of the startling and wonderful. Psalmanazar, for in- 
stance ; or Cagliostro, Paracelsus, or Dr. Dee : wonder- 
fully do these lives illustrate to us what boundless 
patience, talent, industry, and tact, a man may display to 
consecrate and give vitality to an imposture, when pro- 
bably a tenth portion expended upon some truthfid pur- 
suit, instead of covering his name with obloquy, might 
liave made him a useful member of society, and handed 
down his name with honour to posterity. 

Such reflections arise from the perusal of the life 
of the first-mentioned of the above persons, George 
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Psalmanazar.' Few nam^s have more romantic interest 
than his — if falsehood, carried to the last climax of 
imagination, invention, and impudence, can be romantic. 
He was a man of great and varied learning (one of the 
writers of the " Universal History,") and was even the 
inventor of a language, which he gave ont to be the 
language of the island of Formosa, and the describer of 
the manners of a country altogether terra incognita. 

Psalmanazar drew up in Latin an account of the island 
of Formosa, a consistent and entertaining work, which 
was translated and hurried through the press, had a 
rapid sale, and is quoted without suspicion by Bu:£Eon; 
while his adherence to certain singularities in his manners 
and diet, gathered from popular opinion or from books, 
considerably strengthened the imposition. For the carry- 
ing on of all this he was eminently quali&ed, by pos- 
sessing a command of countenance, temper, and recol- 
lection, which no perplexity, rough usage, or cross- 
examination could ruffle or derange. 

The Bishop of Oxford sent him to study in the famous 
university, and on his return to London he drew up, at 
the desire of his ecclesiastical friends, a version of the 
Church Catechism, in what he called his native tongue, 
which was examined by the learned, found regular and 
grammatical, and pronounced a real language, and no 
counterfeit. By these and other conciliating arts, the 
supplies of his patrons continued liberal, and he was 
enabled to lead an idle and, in some instances, when he 
was thrown ofE his guard, an extravagant life. The 
person of our Formosan was far from attractive; but his 
qualities, it is said, were thought otherwise by some 
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fosbioiiable ladies, one of whom is reported to have ez- 
claiined, ** I positively shall never be easy till I have been 
introduced to this strange man with a hard name, who 
has fled from Japan, and eats raw meat." 

By-and-by the imposture of his relations began to 
appear ; yet all his fictions have never been well cleared 
up. Leigh Hunt says of him — 

*' Upon the whole, Psalmanazar appears to have been a 
clever, weak, and not bad-hearted man, whose vanity 
supported him in his falsehood, tUl he got tired of it, and 
then took extreme pity on himself, and so was drowned 
in tears. The best point about him, and which shows 
his nature to have been good in the main, was his being 
able to sit down quietly and earn an honest living." 

But if the reader would see this. spirit of romance in 
the chronicles of biography, let him procure and read 
the one hundred romances of real life of Leigh Hunt. 
Beal life furnishes romances by thousands, rather than 
by hundreds. Who would not wish to read how Felix 
Peretti, the ignorant son of a poor peasant in Italy, rose 
to be the mighty Prince of Italy, and the Pontiff of 
Europe ; how Henry Willey lived a recluse in the very 
lieart of London, his heart shocked by intended unkind- 
ness to him, yet bearing with him to his hermitage love 
to his fellow-men, and desire to alleviate their sorrows ; 
liovr Biperda, born a Dutchman, became a Spanish 
Catholic minister, and died a bashaw ; how revenge has 
dogged its victim for years, assumed the priestly habit, 
tlie better to conceal the motive, and slain its object at 
tlie very gates of the confessional ; how the dead have 
come forth, or those who seemed dead, and lived to dance 
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at marriage feasts ; romances of generosity, romances of 
love and goodness. The record of some paragraphs from 
the life of humanity has a high and wonderful tone of 
interest to every phase of character. Philosophers may 
speculate, the curious gape, and the human find some 
shades of brotherhood, and learn. 

"By what strange chances do we live, Horatio!'* 
Strange, indeed, are some of the romances of life which 
are recorded in out-of-the-way places. " In 1685 a miller 
at Abbeville, passing by the gallows where a robber had 
been suspended on the previous day, perceived some signs 
of life in him. Being moved with compassion, he man- 
aged, with the assistance of his servant, to take him 
down, and convey him home in his cart. There he tended 
him carefully until the felon was quite restored to health, 
with the intention of dismissing him with a sum of 
money, in order that the poor wretch might be enabled to 
recommence life in an honest manner. Unfortunately, 
however, this good Samaritan delayed the execution of 
this design too long ; and on a certain Sunday — of all 
days in the week — this ungrateful scoundrel left the 
hospitable mill with as much of the money and valuables 
of the owner as he could lay his hands on. N'ow it so 
happened that the curate of Abbeville had preached an 
unusually short discourse, and the miller and his men 
came home from church in time to overtake the robber. 
This they did ; and without wasting any more valuable 
time in reforming him, they took him to the gallows upon 
which they had found him, with many apologies for 
having disturbed him there in the first instance, and 
there they hanged him with particular care ; * pulled his 
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wicked legs/ adds the chronicler, ^ to make snre that he 
should thieve no more.' Nevertheless, the doers of this 
righteons deed had to flee the country, nntil a pardon was 
obtained for them from the Most Christian King." 

" In 1350, a criminal named Walter Wynkboume was 
hanged at Leicester, and having been taken down after 
the lapse of the usual period, was found to be yet alive. 
Some were for recommencing the execution, but the more 
humane took him to a sanctuary, in the church of Saint 
Sepulchre in that town, until the will of the king should 
be known. Edward III., the then monarch, happened to 
be with the religious in Leicester monastery at the very 
time, and an application was at once made to his clemency. 
The king thereupon forgave the criminal in Latin, which, 
I hope, was translated to him without delay — Beus tihi 
dedit vitarriy et nos tihi dahimus castam (God hath given 
thee life, and we will give thee pardon)." 

** Most striking of all known cases of premature inter- 
ment, however, is that related in the ^Oauses Oelehres,* and 
which has formed the text of many a tale, and the trellis- 
work of many a moving ballad. Shelley, for instance, has 
embalmed it in his * Ginevra,' and Leigh Hunt in his beau- 
tiful * Legend of Florence.' Two tradesmen of theBue St. 
Honors, in Paris, being old friends, and possessing one a 
80IL and the other a daughter, had early determined, as 
their betters have often done, upon the marriage of these 
two young people. They looked forward to thus uniting 
their two establishments with the same pride that two 
country gentlemen sometimes feel in joining their adjacent 
estates by the union of the young squire with the heiress ; 
while they were more fortunate than fathers in a similar 
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positioii sometimes find tliemselves, since tliat wHch 
they had set their minds npon their ofEspnng were eqxially 
anxions to accomplish also. Not very long*, however, 
before the time actnallj fixed for the celebration of these 
nuptials, a rich banker took a fancy to the young lady, 
and haying won golden opinions from her parents, obtained 
her hand, all previous promises and contracts notwith- 
standing. They discovered that uniting the two estab- 
lishments was not of such paramount importance after all, 
and that carriage exercise was essential to the health of 
their beloved daughter. The dutiful girl obeyed their 
wishes without much opposition ; but so far from improv- 
ing her constitution, she fell into a state of morbid melan- 
choly, which resulted in lethargy and apparent death; 
whereupon the banker buried her in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired. Now, like a virtuous young woman 
as she was, she had forbidden her former lover ever to 
present himself before her again, and to this prohibition 
he had bowed ; but since she was interred, and given up 
by her husband, he thought it no harm to bribe the sexton 
of the vault in which she lay, to let him have one farewell 
look at her loved face before its beauty withered into 
dust ; and this the more — it must be confessed — since once 
already she had fallen into a prolonged trance, which gave 
him a scintillation of hope that she might not be actually 
deceased even yet. 

"Having carried the body to his own house, and using 
every means of restoration he could think of, he really did 
succeed in bringing her back to life. The astonishment 
of the lady upon resuscitation vras, of course, extreme, but 
we do not hear so much about her sorrow ; and yielding 
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to tlie manj plausible arguments lie urged in f avonr of liis 
suit, she consented to accompany him to England, where 
they married, and lived together in mnch content. After 
several years, desiring to revisit his native land, and feeling 
convinced that nobody would suspect his wife's identity, 
the husband returned to Paris, and within a very few days 
the happy pair came suddenly upon the bereaved banker, in 
the public street. If the young woman had been alone, she 
might perhaps have pretended to be a spirit, or hit upon 
some other ingenious expedient to hoodwink the widower ; 
but seeing her arm-in-arm with her former lover, the 
coincidence was a little too striking to be explained away. 
The banker, who does not seem to have set an extra- 
ordinary value upon her while she was his own, was 
transported with the desire of. repossessing her, and laid 
his claim at once before a legal tribunal. The cause was 
argued at length upon both sides. The advocate for the 
lover argued that but for him the lady would have now 
had no existence, would have been dead, and neither the 
wife of the banker nor anybody else; that her first 
husband had divested himself of all his rights by interring 
her ; and even that he might think himself lucky in not 
being indicted for homicide for consigning her to a living 
tomb. Put although the spirit of the law might be with 
Imsband number two, the letter was against him; and 
seeing that the court was inclined to favour his adversary's 
suit, he prudently anticipated its decision by returning 
once more to England with the lady, where they remained 
until the banker died." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE EOMANCB OP PHILANTHROPIC EPTOBT : THE STOBT OF 

SILAS TOLD. 

It is an almost forgotten name ! Very few of our readers 
probably have ever seen the little volume, almost dimi- 
nutive as a tract, dated 1786, and bearing tbe following 
title : ^* An Account of the Life and Dealings of Gt>d with 
Silas Told, late preacher of the Gospel; wherein is set 
forth the wonderful display of Divine providence towards 
him when at sea ; his various sufferings abroad ; together 
with many instances of the sovereign grace of Grod, in the 
conversion of several male&^tors under sentence of death, 
who were greatly blessed under his ministry. Written by 
Himself." Silas Told was one of the early Methodists of 
the time of John Wesley. Dr. Stevens, in his most admi- 
rable and entertaining history of Methodism, congratulates 
himself on the opportunity of reviving his memory, and 
thinks the reprinting of his autobiography in our day 
would do good, and could not fail to be popular ; and he 
speaks of ^* its astonishing adventures as related in a style 
of terse and flowing English Defoe might have envied." 
All this is calculated to give the reader a longing to read 
the book. It is, indeed, an astonishing one ; and its com- 
parison to Defoe*s books, alive with rapidly changing in- 
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cident and graphic writing, is hj no means a capricious 
exaggeration, but expresses very exactly the contents and 
the style of the little volume. Its early pages abound 
with romantic adventures occurring in a life very much 
like that of John Newton, but adventures which make 
quite dim and pale those of that well-known and eminent 
man. A capacity manifests itself in Told to see visions ; 
and when he became converted and a preacher, provi- 
dential incidents led him. into the most extraordinary 
course in which a man could tread. Honest, simple, and 
tender, Silas Told accompanied in that awful day numbers 
of persons to the gallows, and attempted to console suf- 
ferers and victims in circumstances of most harrowing 
and tragic solemnity. He certainly furnished comfortable 
help and light when no others were able or willing to 
sympathise or to help. John Wesley loved him, and 
when Silas died he buried him ; and he says in his 
journal, **0n the 20th December, 1778, I buried what 
was mortal of honest Silas Told; for many years he 
attended the malefactors in Newgate without fee or re- 
ward, and I suppose no man for this hundred years has 
been so successfal in that melancholy office; Grod had 
given him peculiar talents for it, and he had amazing 
success therein; the greatest part of those whom he 
attended died in peace, and many of them in the triumph 
of faith." Such was Silas Told. 

We must introduce him to our readers through some 
6f those wild scenes of sailor life to which we have re- 
ferred. He was bom in Bristol, near the Hotwells, 
1711, apparently of very creditable parents ; his grand- 
father had been an eminent physician in Bunhill Row, 

16 
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London ; his motlier wast from Exeter, and bore tlie some- 
what nnmnsical and unpleasant name of Sackabitch. It 
may be presumed she was not sorry to change this name, 
yet it was said to Jiave a very remote ancestry, and to 
have been given even by royalty. The story was, that 
one of the kings of the West Angles, on a certain day, 
hunting with his nobles, discovered a male infant in a 
wood with no one near it but a large bitch, the maid 
having left the child with the bitch while she went nut- 
ting in the woods. The king, who found the child 
sucking the bitch, carried him home and gave him his 
name, and bringing him up, gave him a considerable estate 
around the spot in which he was found, ** which," says 
Silas, *' succeeding generations have severally enjoyed to 
this day, but they have altered the name to Sucksbury." 

He was educated in the well-known school of Colston, 
in Bristol, and he mentions many singular incidents in the 
life of that eccentric philanthropist, and some singular cir- 
cumstances in his own child life. He was manifestly well 
disposed to see the light of special providences and super- 
natural relations. When a child, wandering out with his 
sister in what was called the King's Wood, they lost their 
way, and were filled with the utmost consternation; a 
large dog came behind them, although no house was 
within a mile even from the wood, and drove them clear 
out into a path they knew, yet never barking at them ; 
"and when in our knowledge," says Told, "we looked 
around us to behold the dog, he was not to be seen." They 
wandered again into the woods, and were a second time 
bewildered, and in greater perplexity than before, and on 
a sudden looking around they beheld the same dog 
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coming directly up to them, nor did he leave tliem till 
they were driven where they coxdd not lose their way, or be 
in danger any more ; '' I turned round to look for the dog 
but saw no more of him, although we were upon an open 
common." " This," says our dear simple Silas, " was the 
Lord's doing, and it was marvellous in our eyes." 

When about twelve years of age he was very nearly 
drowned ; at that time he was reading, apparently with 
intense enjoyment, the ''Pilgrim's Progress," and this 
may possibly have created and coloured the impressions 
he imagines he received. When drowning, he says he 
had no sense or idea of the things of this world, but it 
apx)eared to him that he rushingly emerged out of thick 
darkness into a most glorious city, lustrous and brilliant, 
the light of which seemed to illuminate the darkness 
through which he had urged his way ; it seemed that 
the city had a floor like glass, but neither the city nor the 
floor was of any substance; the inhabitants were all in 
the form of men, arrayed in robes of the finest quality 
from their necks to their feet, yet they seemed to be of no 
material substance ; he noticed that they did not seem to 
labour in walking, but glided swiftly along as if carried 
by the wind ; so with himself, he felt a solemn sacred joy 
and uninterrupted peace, but was soon brought back 
again to the life in which he was to sorrow and suffer so 
much. 

It is a dismal transition from this life of simplicity and 
childhood, and providences in woods, and visions beneath 
the waters, to his life at sea, although the life at sea was 
brief. The descriptions he gives of the seafaring life of 
those times are o| the most dreadful character ; some of 

16—2 
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the captains beneatli whom he served seemed to have had 
the savageness of wild beasts or of devils, and the cir- 
comstances recorded are even now harrowing to read. 
In his first voyage he seems to have suffered, mere lad 
as he was, almost everything through which an expe- 
rienced sailor could pass. This was beneath the command 
of a Captain Moses Tilly. By him he was consigned to 
a Timothy Tucker ; ** than whom," says Silas, "a greater 
villain, I firmly believe, never existed, although at home 
he assumed the character and temper of a saint." In the 
first voyage of Silas with Tucker, the wretch stole a white 
woman out of her native country to sell her to the black 
prince of Bonny, on the African coast. They had not been 
long at sea " before," says Silas, " the captain, thinking I 
had taken too much bread from the cask, went to the cabin 
and brought with him his large horsewhip, and exercised 
it about my body in so unmerciful a manner that not only 
the clothes on my back were cut to pieces, but every 
sailor on board declared they could see my bones ; and 
then he threw me all along the deck and jumped many 
times upon the pit of my stomach, in order to endanger 
my life, and had not the people laid hold of my two legs 
and thrown me under the windlass, after the manner they 
throw dead cats or dogs, he would have ended his despotic 
cruelty in murder." This free and pleasant mode of be- 
haviour was much indulged in by seafaring officers in that 
time; but this Tucker seems to have been really what 
Told calls him, a "bloodthirsty devil;" and stories of 
murder, and the incredible cruelties of the slave trade, 
lend their horrible fascination to this narrative. 

Then we have the story of his wreck upon the 
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Ameiican coast, in New England. Few stories are more 
charming than the picture he gives of his wandering with 
his companions — charming, not because he and they 
were utterly destitute and all but naked, but because we 
have such a pleasant glimpse, which he gives, of the simple 
home life of the country ; hospitality of the most romantic 
and free-handed description meets us. It is not our 
purpose to dwell upon these incidents, however, but upon 
the after-life of Silas Told; yet two pictures may be 
given as showing something of the character of New 
England settlements in those very early days of their 
history. "Ebenezer Allen, Grovemor of the island, and 
who dwelt about six miles from the tavern, hearing of our 
distress, made all possible haste to relieve us ; and when 
he arrived at the tavern, accompanied by his two eldest 
sons, he took Captain Seabour, his black servant, Joseph 
and myself, through partiality, and escorted us home to 
his own house. Between eleven and twelve at night we 
reached the Governor's mansion, all of us ashamed to be 
seen " (they were all not only utterly destitute, but nearly 
naked). " We would fe,in have hid ourselves in any dark 
hole or comer, as it was a truly magnificent building, 
with wings on each side thereof ; but to our astonishment 
we were received into the great parlour, where were 
sitting by the fireside two fine portly ladies, attending the 
spit, which was burdened with a very heavy quarter of 
house lamb. Observing a large mahogany table to be 
spread with a fine damask cloth, and every knife, fork, 
and plate to be laid in a genteel mode, I was apprehensive 
that it was intended for the entertainment of some 
persons of note or distinction ; or, at least, for a family 
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supper* In a abort tiine the joint was taken up and laid 
on the table, yet nobod j sat down to eat ; and as we were 
almost bid in one oomer of tbe room, tbe ladies turned 
ronnd and said, ' Poor men ! why don't yon come to 
snpper p ' I replied, ' Madam, we bad no idea tbat it was 
prepared for ns!' Tbe ladies tben entreated ns to eat, 
without any kind of fear of them, assuring ns that it was 
prepared for none others ; and none of ns having eaten 
anything for near six-and-thirty hours before, we picked 
the bones of tbe whole quarter, with^which we had plenty of 
rich good cider to drink. After supper we went to bed, 
and enjoyed so profound a sleep, that the next morning it 
was difficult for the old gentleman to awake us. The 
following day I became the partaker of several second- 
hand garments ; and as I was happily possessed of a little 
learning, it caused me to be more abundantly caressed by 
the whole family, and therefore I fared sumptuously eveiy 
day. This unexpected change of circumstance and diet I 
undoubtedly experienced in a very uncommon manner, 
but as I was strictly trained up a Churchman, and could 
not support the idea of a Dissenter (although G-od knows 
I had well-nigh by this time dissented from all that was 
truly good), this proved a bar to my promotion ; and my 
strong propensity to sail for England, to see my mother, 
prevented my acceptance of the greatest ofEer I ever 
received in my life before ; for when the day came that 
we were to quit the island, and to cross the sound over to 
a town called Sandwich, on the main continent, the yonng 
esquire took me apart from my associates, and earnestly 
entreated me to tarry with them, saying, that if I would 
accede to their proposals, nothing should be lacking to 
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render my sitnation equivalent with, tliat of tlie family. 
As there were very few wMte men on the island, I was 
fixed npon, if willing, to espouse one of the Governor's 
daughters. I have been informed that the Governor was 
immensely rich, having on the island 2,000 head of cattle, 
and 20,000 sheep, and every acre of land thereon 
belonging to himself. However, I conld not be prevailed 
npon to accept the ofEer; therefore the Governor fur- 
nished us with forty shillings each, and gave us a pass 
over to the town of Sandwich." Such paragraphs as this, 
from his sailor life, illustrate some of the severe expe- 
riences through which he passed, and the education he 
received for that life of singular earnestness and tender- 
ness which closed and crowned his years ; we introduce it, 
however, not merely for this purpose, but because it 
shows, as also does the following paragraph, the cheerful 
home life of New England, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years siuce. 

"One Sunday" (this incident occurred in Bfajiover, 
United States), '^ as my companions and self were crossing 
ihe churchyard, at the time of Divine service, a well- 
dressed gentleman came out of the church, and said to 
ns, * Gentlemen, we do not suffer any person in this 
country to travel on the Lord*s-day.' We gave him to 
understand that it was necessity which constrained us to 
walk that way, as we were all shipwrecked on St. Martin's 
Vineyard, and were journeying to Boston. The gentle- 
man was still dissatisfied, but quitted our company and 
went into the church. When we had gone a little further, 
a lluge white house proved the object of our attention. 
The door being wide open, we reasonably imagined it was 
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not in an nnguarded state, withont servants or others ; 
but as we all went into the kitchen, nobody appeared to 
be within, nor was there an individual either above or 
below. However, I advised my companions to tarry in 
the house until some person or other should arrive. They 
did so, and in a short time afterwards two ladies, richly 
dressed, with a footman following them, came in through 
the kitchen ; and notwithstanding they turned round and 
saw us (who in so dirty and disagreeable a garb and ap- 
pearance might have terrified them exceedingly), yet 
neither of them was observed to take any notice of us, 
nor did either of them ask us any questions, touching the 
cause of so great an intrusion. About a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, a footman entered the kitchen with a 
cloth, and a large two-quart silver tankard full of rich 
cider, also a loaf and cheese ; but we, not knowing it was 
prepared for us, did not attempt to partake thereof. At 
length the ladies, coming into the kitchen, and viewing us 
in our former position, desired to know the reason of our 
malady, seeing we were not refreshing ourselves ; where- 
upon I urged the others to join with me in the acceptance 
of so hospitable a proposal. After this the ladies com- 
menced a similar inquiry into our situation. I gave them 
as particular an account of every recent vicissitude that 
befell us as I was capable of, with a genuine relation of 
our being shipwrecked, and the sole reasons of our travel- 
ling into that country ; likewise begged they would excuse 
our impertinence, as they were already informed of the 
cause. We then were emboldened to ask the ladies if 
they could furnish us with a lodging that evening. They 
replied it was uncertain whether our wishes could be ac- 
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complislied there, but that if we proceeded Bomewhat 
farther, wo should, doubtless, be entertained, and genteelly 
accommodated by their brother, a Quaker, whose house 
was not more than the distance of seven miles. We 
thanked the ladies, and set forward, and at about eight 
o'clock arrived at their brother's house. Fatigued with 
our journey, we hastened into the parlour, and delivered 
our message ; whereupon a gentleman quickly gave us to 
understand, by his free and liberal conduct, that he was 
the Quaker referred to by the aforesaid ladies, who (total 
strangers as we were) used us with a degree of hospitality 
impossible to be exceeded. Indeed, I could venture to say 
that the accommodations we met with at this Quaker's 
house, seeing they were imparted to us with such afEec- 
tionate sympathy, greatly outweighed those we formerly 
experienced." 

The work of any man must derive a character from 
what he has been before that which made him remarkable 
was attempted. Many thousands of sailors have passed 
through all which Silas Told passed through, in his rude 
sailor days ; but with him all that went before is brought 
into relief and made remarkable from its contrast with 
what followed after. How he preached, we do not know, 
except that he must have been a warm and touching, a 
:&kithful and a loving preacher; but it was a singular 
University in which to study for the work of the 
ministry. 

It is amazing that with all the horrible experiences 
through which Told passed, scenes of cruelty so sickening 
that they almost shake a faith in the just and overruling 
Ood, every sentiment of religion had not been entirely 
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banished and expelled from lus mind ; but it would seem 
that in bis strange and chequered career, which had not 
been immized with the sins incidental to the oidinaTj 
sailor's life, that old gracious nature of his childhood 
which delighted in the *' Pilgrim's Progress,'' ai^d had the 
entrancing irision of the Celestial Giiy when he lay 
beneath the waters, was waiting to be informed by Divine 
life, and fitted for much usefulness. 

In 1740, a young blacksmith introduced him to the 
people whom he had until then utterly despised, the 
Methodists; for Told considered himself a thorough 
Churchman. He heard John Wesley preach at the 
Foundery, from the text, *'l write unto you, little 
children, because your sins are forgiven you." He testi- 
fies that the sermon set his soul on fire, nor was the fire 
ever extinguished, thenceforth, notwithstanding the pas- 
sionate opposition of his wife — ^a virtuous and excellent 
woman, who startled him by her vehement resistance to 
this new development in his hf e — and notwithstanding the 
mockery and derision of his friends. In spite of all, he 
continued faithful to his profession. 

Told had received a fair education, and had probably 
lost little of what he had received as a child, while he had 
gained very much more as a man. Considering the times 
and the work to be done, he seems to have been well fitted 
for the position which Mr. Wesley, in the course of a few 
years, asked him to undertake — that of master to the 
charity children at the Foundery school. At this time he 
was clerk to a Mr. Bembow, of Wapping ; there he was 
much respected, and seems to have had a very congenial 
employment. His employer declared that no considera- 
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tion of money should separate tHem, and tliat He regarded 
bim as essential to Ms business. Told, however, preferred 
the smaller means with the more consecrated labour, and 
took, at what seems a great loss in worldly circn instances, 
the offer of Mr. Wesley. 

He soon gathered from three to four score children 
around him. It gives a light upon the habits of those 
times to read of his having the children under his care 
from five o'clock in the morning to five in the evening ; 
but it seems they preached and taught alike at early hours. 
Was it not at five o'clock in the morning David Hume 
went to hear Whitefield preach at Moorfields ? EEis school 
increased in numbers and usefulness ; we suppose it was 
something like what we should caU a ragged school now ; 
and the old sailor reflects with complacency upon the fact 
that for seven years and three months he pursued this 
occupation, requiring the assistance at length of usher and 
monitors, drilling his proteges in reading, writing, and 
accounts; and during the period of his mastership, he 
says, discharging two hundred and seventy-five boys, ift)st 
of them to capital trades. 

For a long time, it seems, he had been impressed by the 
sense of the sad condition of the malefactors waiting for 
death in Newgate ; this sense had been stirred within him, 
by hearing Mr. Wesley preach from the text, " I was sick 
and in prison and ye visited me not." Still there seemed 
to be no immediate call or way made clear for him to 
attempt what was certainly a very difficult task ; at last a 
messenger, one Sarah Peters, came to him to the 
school ^m ten prisoners all lying imder sentence of 
death in Newgate. 
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The English laws were barbarous in those days, and 
every sessions nnmbers were sentenced for the most trivial 
offences, which conld scarcely be called crimes, to the 
gallows. A fearfully heavy weight of blood rests upon the 
conscience of England for the state of the law in those 
times. The message from these ten poor creatures ex- 
pressed a wish that some members of Mr. Wesley's society 
would come to see them ; they were all awakened to a sense 
of their danger as immortal bemgs, and one of them, John 
Lancaster, was full of the love of Gt)d. This was a very 
distinct call to Silas ; he hastened to the prison, and there, 
in the condemned cells with those men in irons, Silas Told 
commenced a piece of work which sets him apart in his 
time, and gives to him a distinct place among the Christian 
labourers of his day — ^to the measure of his power, perhaps 
in a smaller sphere, but in a much more intensely painful 
manner, anticipating the instincts of John Howard and the 
loving labours of Elizabeth Fry. He attended Lancaster 
and eight others of the malefactors — one was probably 
reprieved — ^to the place of execution. Poor Lancaster's 
body after his death was the subject of a strange adven- 
ture, which we need not recite here, but which illustrates 
singularly the cruelty and the wild lawlessness of the 
times ; indeed, this little volume of Told's autobiography 
furnishes fearful glimpses of the state of society in the 
time to which it refers, and would provide the historian 
with some very remarkable materials for the perfecting of 
his social pictures. 

It was this circumstance to which we have alluded which 
seems first to have given to our singular preacher the post 
and place of a prisoners' chaplain. He preached constantly 
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to the felons and debtors in Newgate ; among the debtors 
lie formed a regular and consistent little churcli, greatly 
to the amazement of the Ordinary, or regular Newgate 
chaplain, who gave to him all his opposition, interfered 
with him, and sought by every means to put down his 
labours. He preached in every prison and in many of the 
workhouses in London, and for twelve miles around ; but 
eispecially to the poor uiihappy malefactors of both sexes did 
he minister the holy Word. Considering how much he had 
suffered himself, what cruelties he had seen and under- 
gone, it appears at first amazing to find what a full, 
tender, affectionate heart the old sailor had, and how by 
his words and terms of tenderness he put himself at once 
side by side with poor suffering criminals, although gene- 
rally he knew nothing about them but that they were 
sufferers, frequently victims of great injustice, that they 
were in circumstances of great danger, and that he had, 
as he believed, a message of tenderness and mercy to them, 
and a heart full of sympathy for them. 

The visionary character of his mind seems about this 
period to have returned to him ; and it is quite consistent 
with his tenderness, and with his interest in his peculiar 
labour, that he became nervous, excited, fearful for him- 
self, distracted, sunk to extremities of despair, and that 
he anon burst as it were into an ethereal universe, replete 
with the glory of God, and of such substance and palpa- 
bility that he thought he could have laid hold upon 
it. Once it seemed to him that he saw the heavens 
opened, and a long and sacred avenue stretched before 
him, in which he saw the Lord Jesus standing as in the 
form of a man, and from the precious palms of His hands 
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blood was streaming down. ''Flpods of tears gnslied 
from my eyes and trickled down my cheeks; I said, 
^Lord, it is enongliy' nor have I once donbted since.*' 
Such visions are, no doubt, strange ; but Silas Told proved 
his visions by his works, by his life of labour, and his 
heart of love. And our readers will remember some- 
thing like them in the lives of John Howe and John 
Flavel. 

For upwards of twenty years he pursued his labours 
among the prisoners in the manner we have indicated. 
No doubt a great deal of his more precious life of labour, 
during this period, is lost sight of, and can never be 
recalled. In his autobiography he has very naturally set 
down his connection with some of the most remarkable 
executions of his time. There was the case of Messrs. 
Morgan, Whalley, Brett, and Dupree, four gentlemen^ 
who, haviilg enjoyed themselves at dinner, and having 
indulged pretty freely in the glass, went forth in a mad 
moment to commit a robbery by way of a freak. They 
attacked and robbed a farmer near Chelmsford ; the 
farmer obtained assistance, pursued them into Chelms- 
ford, secured them, and all the interest they could com- 
mand in the. nation was unavailing to obtain their pardon. 
Morgan, however, had been engaged and was upon the 
porat of being married to the Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, 
daughter to the Duke of Hamilton, and she so perti- 
naciously followed the King, falling on her knees before 
him, and pouring forth her tears, that at last the King* 
consented to reprieve Morgan, but only on the condition 
that it should be at the very foot of the gallows. She 
had the sweet satisfaction of meeting him there in her 
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carnage witH the pardon; but tlie other three were 
ezecated, and Told was with them all, praying by their 
side in their last moments. 

The taking of human life by law was, as we have said, 
dreadfully capricions. A young man, named Coleman, 
was tried for the supposed personal abuse of a young 
woman. The young woman herself declared that Cole- 
man was not the man, but some persons pressed upon him 
and pressed upon her, and although she never appears to 
have wavered, contradictions seemed to imply that he was 
the man. He was imprisoned, condemned, and executed. 
Three years afterwards, the very man who drove him to 
his place of execution was proved, by his own confession, 
to be the real culprit, and he was tried, condemned, and 
executed. Some who were perjured in Coleman's case 
were condemned to stand in the pillory, and were even- 
tually transported. 

One of the most dreadful cases in Silas Told's expe- 
rience was that of Mary Edmonson, tried before Judge 
Dennison, and, upon mere circumstantial evidence, exe- 
cuted on Kenmngton Common, for the supposed murder 
of her aunt at Botherhithe. She was a poor young 
thing; but, nevertheless, appears to have been most 
brutally treated. The mob believed her to be guilty, and 
received her with blasphemous curses and horrible oaths. 
Silas Told obtained admission to her shortly before her 
execution. He said, "My dear, for God's sake, for 
Christ's sake, and for the sake of your precious soul, do 
not die with a lie in your mouth;" with much more to 
the same purpose. He testifies that she heard him with 
meekness and simpliciiy, but declared that she had 
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already told the truth. The sheriff permitted Told to 
accompany her to the placet of execntion. He said that 
he would give a great satisfaction to the nation if lie 
could bring her to confession: it was all in vain. As 
Told was walking by her side, he said to her, " My dear, 
look to Jesus." Her spirit quickened ; she turned joy- 
fully to the good man, and said, " Sir, I bless God I can 
look to Jesus, to my comfort." As the cart came to the 
gallows, the sheriff stood by Told's side, while he pressed 
her as the rope was being adjusted round her neck, "Did 
you not commit the murder? Had you no concern 
therein ? " She said, " I am as clear of the whole affair 
as I was the day my mother brought me into the world ;'* 
and the sheriff exclaimed, shedding plenty of tears, for 
she was very young, and had all the aspects of innocence 
about her, *' Good God ! it is a second Coleman's case !" 
Told left the cart, and a near kinsman approached to her, 
offering to give her a farewell kiss. She waved him 
away ; he was the murderer, and confessed it afterwards. 
It appears to have been an aS&ir of money. Mary 
would have received more money upon the death of her 
aunt than he. The executioner drew the cart away, 
and poor Mary's body fell against her only comforter 
in death, kind old SUas Told. Her kinsman was tried 
for the murder, which he first confessed, but then re- 
tracted his confession. He was subsequently condemned 
to death for highway robbery, though his sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. 

A very pitiful case, recited by Told, is that of poor 
Anderson, who was hung for stealing to the value of six- 
pence. He and his wife — far gone with child — ^were des- 
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titaie of monej, clotlies, and^food. He said to his wife^ 
** My dear, I will go oat ; it may be that the Lord will 
provide me with a loaf of bread." All his efforts were 
fruitless; but as he went down the Hoxton Fields, he 
met two washerwomen taking home their clean linen ; he 
did not bid them stop, but he said to one of them, 
** Mistress, I want money." She gave him twopence ; he 
said to the other, " You have money, I know you have.'* 
She said, " I have fourpence ; " he took that likewise, 
scarcely knowing, poor fellow, either what he said or did. 
When they arrived at Old Street, the two women gave 
him into charge of a constable, declaring that he had 
stopped them in Hoxton Fields, and robbed them of their 
money; in any case it was but sixpence. For this the 
poor man was sentenced to death ; for this, too, at last,. 
he died. 

** Never," says Told, "through the years I have 
attended the prisoners, have I seen such meek, loving, 
patient spirits as this man and his wife;" but he was 
executed, and executed for this crime alone, there was no 
other : he was no professed criminal, he and his wife were 
simply starving, and the poor fellow did his best to 
obtain some little alleviation or help. After her husband's 
death, Told, aided in his Divine sympathy by his wife, 
sought out the widow in her wretchedness ; he obtained 
a housekeeper's situation for her, and she became a 
creditable, respected woman, giving great satisfaction in 
her employment. He also bound her daughter apprentice 
to a weaver, and she probably turned out well, 
"although," says Told, "I have never seen her since 
but twice." If such laws, which could condemn thus 
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for SQcli an offence, deserve to be liad in everlastiiig 
execration, surelj Silas Told is one of those righteous 
who deserve to be had in everlasting remembrance. 

Horrible, indeed, are several of the instances recited 
with much pathos in the memorial fron^ which we quote. 
BoUand, a sheriff's officer, was executed for forging a note, 
although he had refunded the money, and twice after- 
wards paid the sum of the bill to secure himself. A 
young gentleman named Slocomb defrauded his father of 
£300, and through his father he suffered, for he would 
not in any way stir or remit his claim even to save his 
son. Told attended the young man, and thought higUy 
of him, not only because he expressed himself with so 
much resignation, but especially because he never indulged 
in a complaint against him whom Silas calls that " lump 
of adamant," his father. With him was executed another 
young gentleman, named Powell, for forgery. 

Poor Mary Pyner was executed for setting fire to her 
master's house ; she seems to have been a thoughtless 
ftnd sinful girl, but when she was in prison, Told, in a 
most tender way, touched her heart. He says : " When 
the cart was put under the gallows, Mary was the first 
that bore the rope ; as soon as this was done, she turned 
round to an innumerable assembly of people on both sides, 
fiaying, ' Good people, I doubt not that many of you are 
greatly affected at beholding so young a creature as I am 
brought to this unhappy and shameful end ; but oh ! I 
am as happy as I can bear to be, having full assurance 
that I shall live with Him who died for me, and there 
commence an everlasting banquet of greater happiness at 
His right hand, in the region of endless paradise.' She 
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tlien began to strengtlien her fellow-sufferers, beseecliing 
them not to doubt of the readiness of Gk)d to save them. 
I rejoiced, in hope that they all received that great salva- 
tion, purchased by the blood of the everlasting covenant. 
When duty was closed, they were all turned off, crying 
for the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen." 

And here we must close our references to this interest- 
ing little memoir, a summary of a very strange path of 
truly Christian benevolence and usefulness. Silas Told 
attended that cruel woman, Elizabeth Brownrigg, in 
prison and to the gallows; and stood by her amidst the 
wild and fearful execrations of an amazing multitude of 
spectators. He was known far and near as the prisoners' 
chaplain, although an unpaid one. At last, in 1779, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age, he closed a life, in its 
way very remarkable and singularly romantic and 
chequered, and — ^what is more to our purpose — singularly 
useful. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF BIOGUAPHr. 

Nor may we forget, amongst the other uses, the consolar 
tions of biography. Who shall say how mneh heroism 
has been imparted by the study of some nobly-enduring 
character, the portrait of some noble nature struggling 
in almost overmastering agony ? There is a passage in 
" The Caxtons " which has always seemed to us finely 
illustrative of the influence of such a life over suffering. 

" After breakfast, the next morning, I took my hat to 
go out, when my father, looking at me, and seeing by my 
countenance that I had not slept, said, gently : * My dear 
Pisistratus, you have not tried my medicine yet.' 

" * What medicine, sir ? * 

" * Robert Hall ! ' 

" ' No, indeed, not yet,' said I, smiling. 

" ' Do so, my son, before you go out ; depend on it you 
will enjoy your walk more.* 

" I confess that it was with some reluctance I obeyed. 
I went back to my own room, and sat resolutely down to 
my task. Are there any of you, my readers, who have 
not read * The Life of Robert Hall ' ? If so, in the words 
of the great Captain Cuttle, ' When found, make a note of 
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it.' Whatever thou art, orthodox or heterodox, send for 
' The Life of Bobert Hall.' It is the life of a man that it 
does good to manhood itself to contemplate, I had finished 
the biography, which is not long, and I was musing over 
it, when I heard the captain's cork leg upon the stairs. 
I opened the door for him, and he entered, book in hand, 
as I also, book in hand, stood ready to receive him. 

" ' Well, sir,' said Roland, seating himself, * has the 
prescription done you any good ? ' 

" * Yes, uncle, great.' 

" * And me, too. By Jupiter, Sisty, that same Hall was 
a fine fellow ! I wonder if the medicine has gone through 
the same channels in both ? Tell me, first, how it affected 
you ;' " and Sisty replied. 

" * All that is very well said,' quoth the captain, * but it 
did not strike me. What I have seen in this book is, 
courage. Here is a poor creature, rolling on the carpet 
with agony ; from childhood to death, tormented with a 
mysterious malady — a malady that is described as an in- 
ternal apparatus of torture — and who does, by his heroism, 
more than hear it ! He puts it out of its power to affect 
him ; and though (here is the passage) " his appoint- 
ment, by day and by night, was incessant pain ; yet high 
enjoyment was, notwithstanding, the law of his existence." 
Robert Hall reads me a lesson — me, an old soldier, 
-who thought myself above taking lessons in courage, at 
least. And as I came to that passage, when in the sharp 
paroxysms, before death, he says, " I have not complaiued, 
have I, sir ? and I won't complain ! " When I came to 
that passage, I started up and cried, Koland de Caxton, 
thou hast been a coward ! and if thou hadst had thy 
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deserts tHon hadst been casbiered, broken, and dmmined 
out of tbe regiment long ago.' 
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It is scarcely possible to give a better illustration of tlie 
impression produced by a truly good Hfe upon the mind. 
The spectacle of patient endurance is always affecting and 
inspiring. It helps little souls upwards and onwards. The 
unwitnessed heroism of Schiller^ of whom it is asserted, 
on medical evidence, that during the last fifteen years of 
his Hf e not a moment could have been free from pain^ 
yet, so far from uttering complaint during this period, he 
masters his agony, and writes his " Wallenstein " and 
"William Tell," his aesthetic letters and histories, enters 
upon his deepest speculations, and gives utterance to his 
sublimest words. So true it is, not only, as a great 
writer remarks, " There's many a good bit of work done 
with a sad heart," but we may further say. There is many 
a noble piece of work executed mth a lame limb. 

" I have often been acqaainted," says Baron Humboldt, 
** with persons, both men and women, in whom this con- 
dition (of constant bodily suffering) was habitual, and 
who had not even a single probable hope of ever getting 
free from it, unless by death. To this class, especially, 
SchiUer belonged. He suffered much, suffered constantly, 
and knew, too, that (as was actually the case) these per- 
petual pains were gradually drawing him near to death. 
Yet of him it might truly be said, that he kept his sickness 
imprisoned vdthin the limits of his body ; for at whatever 
hour you might visit him, in whatever state you might 
5nd him, his mind was always cheerful and tranquil, 
ready for friendly intercourse, and for interesting and 
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even profoTind conversation. He would even say, at 
iiine0, that a man can work better in certain states of 
bodily ailment — not those, of conrse, of acute suffering— 
and I have found him, while actually in this uncomfort- 
able condition^ composing poems and prose essays, in 
wbich no one, surely, could discover a trace of this 
circumstance of their birth/' 

Jean Paul passes quietly along the ways of poverty, 
never repining. "What is it," says he, "that a man 
should whine under it ? It is but like the pain of 
piercing the ears of a maiden, to hang precious jewels 
in the wound." Biography presents to us thus a new 
book of martyrs — not the volume of bigotry but of 
humanity ; shows to us how all life is, in some way, 
a martyrdom, and the story of the whole world a 
martyrology. 

In some biographic records we are entertained with the 
sighs and mournings of the sufferers. Bousseau faints 
before the mental struggle ; Cowper, shrioking from 
action^ embraces the very source of his disease ; Byron 
raves and swears, and curses all the realities of life. 
There are innumerable such lives, there is nothing sub- 
lime about them. Fretful, feverish existences, passed in 
hysteric sobbings and affections, they could not face the 
fell pursuer ; they did not learn that to front pain with 
defiance is almost to annihilate it. We do not learn the 
meaning of life from experiences like these ; all biography 
is bad in its influence which preaches to man the wisdom 
of retreating in the battle of life ; for the battle is only to 
he won by fighting it eui. Mental or bodily pain, loss, 
l)erBavement, disappointment, diseased nervous sensibility 
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— ^the power of eacH to maks us nnliappy may be curbed 
and controlled. When we were a very little fellow in- 
deed, a scene took place nnlike anything beheld before by 
our inexperienced eyes. A yonng lady went off into wild 
hysterics ; a nnmber of good folks about her said, ^' Poor 
thing ! " and pitied and condoled with her very mnch, and 
rubbed her hands and her forehead; but our old nurse 
took altogether another course, and said, '^ Shake her, 
shake her well ; " and the yonng lady was well shaken, 
and the remedy thus proposed seemed wonderful in its 
instantaneous effects. Many have received the unbounded 
pity and commiseration of the world, to whom a similar 
specific would have been most beneficial. Action is the 
only cure for fslse sentiment and diseased sensibility. To 
flatter the vanity is to provoke the inflammation. We 
have noticed everywhere, in the course of our reading, that 
the most healthy life is the most active life. The want of 
mental occupation is the cause of mach, of most, of the 
lunacy in the world ; the mind cannot vary its powers, 
and, therefore, it perpetuully turns upon one pursuit, 
stretches one chord to an unnatural degree, and the whole 
system is untuned. This is the misery of our " sick men 
of genius," as they have been called — the life they led was 
not sufficiently objective ; they did not behold in the dis- 
tance an object to which they should stretch forward ; the 
will, the resolution, of the soul was uneducated ; and when 
it became necessary that they should engage in battle 
with the evil spirit of their life, they found that, un- 
consciously to thamselves, it had obtained a hold, a 
mastery upon and over them. And the worst of the evil, 
perhaps, was, that they could not fly from it; it was 
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inthin iihem, it slept Ydth them, walked with them, ate, 
visited, travelled with them ; imperiously compelled them 
to do its bidding, and they, too late, fell and fainted in the 
arms and power of their enemy. 

Numerous are the instances which might be cited t<^ 
illustrate this. For example, think of the indolence and 
self-indulgence of Thomson, the author of " The Seasons." 
The laziness of this man was most remarkable. He did, 
indeed, live in a castle of indolence. Everybody knows 
the anecdote of Quin regarding Thomson's magnificent 
description of sunrise. Quin, with Savage the poet, de- 
clared his belief that Thomson never saw the sun rise in 
his life, and related that, going one day at noon to see him 
at Bichmond, he found him in bed, and, asking him why 
he did not get up earlier, he replied, ** he had nae motive." 
Thus Hartley Coleridge's vagrant, fitful, aimless life, 
among the lakes of Westmoreland, a victim to habits that 
intrepidity might have conquered ; thus AddiBon, pro- 
menading his long gallery during the writing of his 
** Spectator," a bottle of wine at each end, without which 
those graceful sentences would not flow. Few Hves of 
this class are more instructive than that of Savage, and, 
although he scarcely merits the place which Dr. Johnson 
has given to him in his " Lives of the Poets," not one of 
those lives is better calculated to demonstrate the misery 
of a man whose will was powerless to save, but mighty to 
destroy. Savage was a perfect portrait of that morbid 
character of mind, prompt to create its own miseries, and 
equally prompt to blame the whole world for originating 
them, and not sharing them. To all such hves and hvers 
one is disposed to say, *^ Why did not Hercules crush the 
snake?" 
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Few thonglitB, again, are moie affectixig ilian tbat trite 
one of the eranesoence of even great names. The dost 
that we tread beneath our feet in churchyards is common 
dnst, but every name mentioned in an encyclopssdia^ or the 
subject of a biography, has been a noticeable name; yet 
a collection of th^ Hyes of eminent persons is itself obIj 
a literary catacomb. There is the great French work, 
the ''Biographie TJniyerselle,'' in fifty-two Yolnmes; or 
<< Chalmers' Biographical Dictionary/' in thirty-two 
Yolmnes. The oblivion of the churchyard cannot be 
more complete than that of most of the names npon these 
pages. A column, an obelisk, an nm, here and there may 
be seen, and the compiler, like some " Old Mortahty," 
moves about among the meaner tombs to mow the nettles 
from the grave, and retrace the letters on the stone. But 
even the graves of the noted are so nnmerons, and the le- 
gilded epitaphs occur to the eye so frequently, that at last 
we are compelled to reHnquish all hope of a cursory 
glance. By slow degrees we learn, sorely against our will, 
that '* one event happeneth alike to all ;" that posthumous 
&me is the merest illusion ; that frequently an accident 
does more to hang notoriety about the name than the 
most distinguished pretensions. ^* Alas ! the vanity of 
human &ine," remarks Dr. Southey, Again, '^ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity." 

** How few," says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, "have heard 
of the name of Veneatapadius Bagium! He imagined 
that there was no man in the world who knew him not 
How many men can tell me that he was King of I^ar- 
fiinga? When I mention Arba, who but the practised 
teztualist can call to mind that he was 'a great Tn»^p 
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among the ATia,kim ' P that he was the father of Anak, 
and that from him Kerjath Arba took its name ? A great 
man among the giants of the earth, the founder of a city, 
the father of Anak ! And now there remaineth nothing 
more of him or his race than the bare mention of him in 
one of the verses in one of the chapters of the Book of 
Joshua. Except for that only record, it would not now 
be known that Arba had ever lived, or that Hebron was 
originally called after his name. Vamtaa vcmUatum ! omnia 
vanUasJ^ 

An old woman, in a village in the West of England, 
was told one day that the King of Prussia was dead, such 
a report having arrived when the great Frederick was in 
the noon-day of his glory. Old Mary lifted up her slow, 
great eyes at the news, and fiidng them, in the fulness of 
vacancy, upon her informant, replied, " Is a ? Is a ? The 
Lord ha' mercy! Well, well! The King of Prussia— 
and who's he?** The " wlu)'s he ? " of this old woman 
might serve as a text for a notable sermon upon ambition. 

The " who's he ? " of the old woman concerning Frede- 
rick was pretty nearly reproduced to the present writer on 
a journey some years since, from London to Devonshire. 
He had noticed a young girl, perhaps near twenty, who 
started with him by the same train from London, but in 
different carriages. At Exeter they continued as fellow- 
travellers, but in the same carriage. She was a young 
Scotch girl, on her way to a situation far west. A mutual 
acquaintance with the town from which she came made 
the conversation easy and pleasant, but she had not been 
therefor some years; *'not," she said, "since the time 
when they were putting up the great monument there/* 
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** What monninent ? " " Eh, the monumeiit to yon man,** 
she said, " that died a bit agane." This was not very 
satisfactory as a description of the memorial in question, 
and we boxed about for some time together attempting to 
discover whose monument was the landmark of the 
memory. At last a happy thought struck her. '^ Eh," 
she said, '4t was just him they ca'd the duke." That was 
the way she retained the Duke of Wellington in her 
memory. Very like the old woman's ** The King of 
Prussia— who's he ? " 

" Who's he ? " may now be asked of men greater than 
Frederick, or Wellington ; greater, a^ discoverers, than 
Sir Isaac or Sir Humphrey. Who built the pyramids ? 
Who ate the first oyster? But the perception of the 
evanescence of the great names need not wait until forced 
upon the mind by associations like these. No ; a few 
years only have to pass away, and a dark mythological 
gloom comes down like the certain march of night, over 
names and performances exciting the most lively admira- 
tion and interest. 

All our readers are acquainted with Dean Swift's 
humorous dedication to Prince Posterity: — "I had pre- 
pared a copious list of titles to dedicate to your highness, 
as an undisputed argument of the prolificness of human 
genius in my own time : the originals were posted upon 
all the gates and comers of the streets ; but returning in 
a very few hours, to take a review, they were all torn 
down, and fresh ones put in their places. I inquired after 
them, among readers and booksellers, but in vain; the 
memorial of them was lost among men — their place was 
no more to be found." 
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Fame is altogether a capricious creature. " Guess," 
says Dr. Southey — " guess, reader, where I once saw a full- 
sized figure of Fame, erect, tiptoe, in the act of springing 
to take flight and soar aloft, her neck extended, her head 
raised, the trumpet at her lips, and her cheeks inflated as 
if about to send forth a blast which the whole city of 
London was to hear ; perhaps thou mayest have seen this 
very figure thyself, and surely if thou hast, thou wilt not 
have forgotten it; it was in the Borough Eoad, placed 
above a shop board, which announced that Mr. Somebody 
fitted up water closets upon a new and altogether im- 

4 

proved principle. But it would be well,'* continues the 
Doctor, "if Fame were never employed in trumpeting 
anything worse." 

Innumerable have been the efforts to bribe oblivion to 
spare the ashes from entire forgetfulness : and, doubtless, 
millions who figured in the great processions of the world, 
imagined themselves safe from thp doom of serfdom and 
the more common clay of humanity — the knight foremost 
in the list, the scholar most eminent in critical dispute — 
some, by the erection of the almshouse or hospital ; some, 
by the endowment of a college ; some, by the erection of 
a church or the decoration of the altar — so many struggles 
have been made to escape from the utter forgetfulness of 
the grave. The written life is another of these efforts — in 
vain ! — impossible ! — or nearly so. 

The ancient schoolmen, for instance, what do we know 
of them? — of Thomas Aquinas, of William Occam, of 
Duns Scotus ? If Salmasius had not written against 
Milton, who by this time had not forgotten his name ? 
Yet was his learning prodigious ; and, during a temporary 
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illness, Queen Cliristma, of Sweden, vns his nurse; slie 
prepared his candles, and mended his fire,. Peiresk, who 
waa "regarded as holding the helm of learning;" Da 
Bartas, the most successfnl and popular European poet of 
his age ; and Cowley, and Donne — how seldom now do we 
hear their names mentioned ? Well and truly does rare 
old Sir Thomas Browne say, " Oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men witbout 
distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the 
founder of the Pyramids ? Herostratus lives that burnt 
the temple of Diana — ^he is almost lost that built it ; time 
hath spared the epitaph of Adrian's horse — confounded 
that of himself. Who knows whether the best of men 
be known? or, whether there be not more remarkable 
persons forgot than any that stand remembered in the 
known account Of time ? Oblivion is not to be hired ; the 
greater part must be content to be as though they had not 
been — to be found in the registry of God, not in the record 
of man. There is nothing strictly immortal but inimor- 
tality ! But man is a noble animal — splendid in ashes, 
and pompous in the grave; solemnizing nativities and 
deaths, with equal lustre ; nor omitting the ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature." 

Biography presents many instances for the consolation 
of those who seem likely to be left behind by their sheer 
stupidity in the race of life. The history of young Dancy 
is very interesting and instructive. liebig was distin- 
guished at school as '' a booby," the only talent cultivated 
in German schools being verbal memory. On one occasion, 
being sneeringly asked by the master of the school what 
he proposed to become, since he was so bad a scholar, and 
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answering he would be a diemist, the whole school burst 
into a laugh of derision. Many years after liebig saw his 
old schoolmaister, who feelingly lamented his former 
blindness. The only boy in the same school who ever 
disptited.with Liebig the station of booby was one who 
could never learn his lesson by heart, but was continually 
<X)mposing music, and writing it down by stealth in 
school. This same individual lifibig lately found in 
Vienna, distinguished as a composer, and conductor of 
the Imperial Opera House. His name is Eeuling. It is 
to be hoped that a more rational system of school instruc- 
tion is now gaining ground. Can anything be more 
absurd and detestable than a system which made Walter 
Scott and Justus Liebig "boobies" at school, and so 
effectually concealed their natural talents, that, for ex- 
ample, Liebig was often lectured before the whole school 
on his being sure to cause misery and broken hearts to his 
parents, while he was all the time conscious, as the above 
anecdote proves, of the possession of talents similar in 
kind to those he has since displayed P 

And biography is the chronicle of goodness, — ^the history 
of the lovely and the beautiful — ^the assurance of the 
certainty of something better than we are. Since men 
like ourselves, bom of human parents, and £[lled with 
human passions, have been able to attain to that height, 
the lives of the eminently holy, and brave, and truly 
Christian and heroic men, are like a pathway descried 
above us in our way up the difficult hill ; and these lives 
are like voices, saying to us, " This is the way, walk ye in 
it." We feel inclined to make a long extract here, from 
bhe life of an eminently lovely man. Sir Stamford Baffles. 
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Let US note the following pages from his life by his 
widow : — 

^'The consciousness of being beloved is a delightfal, 
happy feeling, and Sir Stamford Raffles a/cknowledged, 
with thankfulness, at this time, that every wish of bis 
heart was gratified. Uninterrupted health had prevailed 
in his family; his children were his pride and deL'ght, 
and they had already imbibed from him the taste for 
natural history which he so delighted to cultivate. This 
will not be wondered at when it is added that two yoxmg 
tigers and a bear were for some time in the children's 
apartments, under the charge of their attendant, without 
being confined in cages ; and it was a curious scene to 
see the children, the bear, and the tigers, a blue mountain- 
bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together, the parrot's 
beak being the only object of dread to all the party. 

" Perhaps few people in a public station led so simple 
a life. He rose early, and delighted in driving into the 
villages, inspecting the plantations, and encourag^g the 
industry of the i)eople. He always had his children with 
him as he went from one pursuit to another, superin- 
tending the draughtsmen — of whom he had always five or 
six engaged on subjects of natural history — or visiting 
the extraordinary collection of animals which were 
always domesticating in the house. He seldom dined 
alone, considering the settlement as a family, of which 
he was the head, and the evening was spent in reading, 
music, and conversation : he never had any game of 
amusement in his house. 

•* Amidst these numerous sources of enjoyment, how- 
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ever, he never forgot that the scene was too bright to 
continue unclouded, and offen gently warned his wife 
not to expect to retain all the blessings God in His 
bounty had heaped upon them at this time, but to feel 
that such happiness, once enjoyed, ought to shed a bright 
ray over the future, however dark and trying it might 
become. After three years of uninterrupted health and 
happiness, a sad reverse took place — ^the blessings most 
prized were withdrawn ; the child most dear to the 
father's heart, whose brightness and beauty were his 
pride and happiness, expired, after a few hours' illness, 
and from this time until his return to England sickness 
and death prevailed in his family ; but God's Holy Spirit 
enabled him to receive these afliictions with meekness, 
and to feel that they were trials of faith, not judgments 
of anger. 

" Of this child Sir Stamford Raffles frequently speaks 
in his letters, in such terms as the following: — *Had 
this dear boy been such as we usually meet with in this 
world, time would, ere this, have reconciled us to the 
loss ; but such a child ! Had you ,but seen him, and 
known him, you must have doted ; his beauty and intel- 
ligence were so far above those of other children of the 
same age, that he shone among them as a sun, enliven- 
ing and enlightening everything around him.' " 

As an example of the character and feeling of the 

natives. Lady Baffles relates, that when she was almost 

overwhelmed with grief for the loss of their favourite 

child — unable to bear the sight of her other children — 

unable to bear even the light of the day — ^humbled upon 

her couch with a feeling of misery, — she was addressed 

18 
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by a poor, ignorant native woman, of the lowest class 
(who bad been employed about the nursery), in terms of 
reproach not to be forgotten — " I am come because you 
have been shut up many days in a dark room, and no one 
dares to come near you. Are you not ashamed to grieve 
in this manner, when you ought to be thanking God for 
having given you the most beautiful child that ever was 
seen ? Were you not the envy of everybody ? Did 
anyone ever see him, or speak of him, without admiring 
him ? and instead of letting this child continue in this 
world, till he should be worn out with trouble and 
sorrow, has not G-od taken him to heaven in all his 
beauty ? What would you have more ? For shame 1 
Leave off weeping, and let me open a window." 

In subsequent letters. Sir Stamford says — " We have 
this morning buried our beloved Charlotte ; poor Maj*sden 
was carried to the grave not ten days before. Within the 
last six months we have lost our three eldest children ; 
judge what must be our distress. We have now only 
one child left. We were, perhaps, too happyi too proud 
of our blessings ; and if we had not received this severe 
check, we might not sufficiently have felt and known 
the necessity of a hereafter. The Lord's will be done, 
and we are satisfied." 

When his public duties permitted Sir Stamford Kaffles 
to return to England, which had become' absolutely neces- 
sary for his health, he embarked on board the Fame, the 
unfortunate fate of which is described in the following 
letter : — 

" We embarked on the 2nd of February, 1824, in the 
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Fame, and sailed at daylight for England witli a fair 
wind, and every prospect of a quick and comfortable 
passage. The sHp was eyerytbing we could wish. ; and, 
having closed my charge at Bencoolen, much to my satis- 
faction, it was one of the happiest days of my life. We 
were, perhaps, too happy, for in the evening came a sad 
reverse. Lady Baffles had just gone to bed, and I had 
thrown off half my clothes, when a cry of * Fire ! fire !' 
roused us from our calm content, and in five minutes the 
whole ship was in flames. I found that the fire had its 
origin immediately under our cabin. 'Down with the 
boats.' * Lower Lady Baffles.' 'Grive her to me,' says 
one. * I'll take her,' says the captain. ' Throw the gun- 
powder overboard.' * It cannot be got at ; it is in the 
magazine, close to the fire.' ' Push off ! push off ! stand 
clear of the after-part of the ship.' 

"All this passed much quicker than I can write it. 
We pushed off, and as we did so, the flames burst out of 
our cabin window, and the whole of the after-part of the 
ship was on fire. "We hailed the boat which pushed 
o£E from the other side — * Have you all on board ?' * Yes ; 
all save one.' * Who is he ?' * Johnson, sick in his cot.' 
* Can we save him ?' * No ; impossible ! ' At this 
moment, the poor fellow, scorched, I imagine, by the 
flames, roared out most lustily, having run upon deck. 
The captain pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and 
picked the poor fellow up. The alarm was given at 
about twenty minutes past eight; there was not a soul 
on board at halfrpast eight, and in less than ten minutes 
after she was one grand mass of fire, the masts and 

sails in a blaze, and rocking too and fro, threatening to 

18-2 
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fall in an instant. * There goes her mizen-mast ! pull 
away, my boys; there goes the g^unpowder! Thank 
Ood ! thank God ! ' 

'' To make the best of our misfortune, we availed our- 
selves of the light from the ship to steer our course to the 
shore. She continued to bum till midnight, when the 
saltpetre which she had on board took fire, and sent up a 
brilliant and splendid flame, illuminating the horizon for 
fifty miles round, and casting that kind of blue light over 
us which is, of all others, most horrible. 

** About eight or nine in the morning, we saw a ship 
standing out to us from the roads, and here, certainly, 
came a minister of Providence, in the character of a 
minister of the Gospel, for the first person I recognised 
was one of our missionaries. When we landed, and drove 
back to our former home, no words can do justice to the 
feeling, sympathy, and * kindness, with which we were 
hailed ; there was not a dry eye around us, and loud was 
the cry of * God be praised ! ' 

" The loss I have to regret beyond all is the whole of 
my drawings, between two and three thousand, all my 
collections, descriptions, and papers of every kind, and, 
to conclude, I will merely notice that there was scarce an 
unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting 
plant, that we had not on board. All, all has perished ; 
but, thank God, our lives have been spared, and we do not 
repine." 

The morning after the loss of all that he had been 
collecting for so many years, Sir Stamford recommenced 
sketching his large map of Sumatra, set all his draughts- 
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men to work in making new drawings, despatclied a 
nnmber of people into the forests to collect more animals, 
and neither murmur nor lamentation ever escaped his 
lips ; on the contrary, on the following Sabbath he 
pnblicly returned thanks to Almighty God, for having 
preserved the lives of those who had been in such immi- 
nent danger. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ROMANCE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EYIDENCS. 

One of the most considerable pages in the romance of 
biography is the well worked and indelible page of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. With the comparative abolition 
of capital punishment — for thus we may speak of it now, 
compared to what it once was on the statute-book — ^the 
interest in the matter of circumstantial evidence has very 
greatly subsided ; still there must always be an interest 
felt in incidents, often so untoward and strange, as those 
which have led to convictions on evidence of this kind. 
Volumes might be filled with startling incidents from the 
history of English, French, and German judicial proceed- 
ings. The story of Hester Malpas is well-known, and one 
of the most affecting. Hester was a young, innocent, 
beautiful girl ; her parents had fallen into poverty, and 
she had been adopted by an elderly aunt. Hester had a 
lover, Frank Horton, to whom she was tenderly attached. 
She met him repeatedly. Her aunt discovered the clan- 
destine correspondence, and severely and peremptorily 
forbade it. This aunt, not unlike many of the characters 
of that time, was apparently a severe old lady. One 
Sunday evening this relative harshly desired Hester to go 
to church, accompanied by the servant. On the way, how- 
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ever, she met lier lover, and a sad scene ensued. He told 
her that he was sorry for the trouble he had caused her, 
and said it was his last interview, as he was about to go to 
seek his fortunes in America. The interview lasted until 
the church service was nearly over ; then Hester retiimed 
with her lover, and admitted herself and him through the 
back door, of which she had the key. A neighbour, an 
acquaintance of her aunt's, called shortly afterwards on 
the way from church, for the purpose of remonstMiting 
with the aunt on her supposed severity to Hester [in keep- 
ing her in ; but knocking at the door, could not obtain 
admission. Hester hitherto had not been up into the 
sitting-room. WhUe the visitor was waiting at the door, 
up came the servant, who was probably conniving at the 
correspondence between Hester and her lover. The 
servant at once obtained entrance for both by means of 
a latch-key ; she opened the parlour-door to introduce the 
visitor, and found her mistress lying on the floor, her skull 
fractured, dead. Hester was called to come in ; she said, 
" No, no, not yet ; I cannot bear it." The parlour window 
was open, but there were no traces of footsteps outside 
on the flower-plot ; only portable articles were stolen 
— ^spoons, the old lady's watch, and such monies as 
could be found in the house. Everything was thought to 
combine to criminate Hester, and yet the evidence seemed 
sufficiently inconclusive, for nothing more was alleged 
than her clandestine correspondence, in every other par- 
ticular perfectly innocent, with her lover. The lost pro- 
perty was never discovered, but Hester was tried, con- 
victed, and executed. The most beautiful lives were very 
cheap in those days. ' Twelve months passed away. The 
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parents of Hester were ricli now, for they had all the pro- 
perty of the murdered ♦old lady. They had only this 
thick, heavy cloud of trouble upon them. Within twelve 
months the newspapers gave an account of the execution 
of a Jew, a watchmaker, for burglary. Before his execu- 
tion he made confession of his many crimes, and, in addi- 
tion to others, of his murder of Mrs. Malpas, Hester*s 
aunt. He had entered the parlour window, which was 
open, by means of a plank resting on the garden railings, 
and thus no footsteps were left to indicate his passage. 
He found the old lady reading, as was her custom, her 
Prayer-book, and with one blow he felled and killed her. 
Poor Hester's memory was cleared, but the young heart, 
with all its natural human instincts of love, had ceased 
to beat, and no discovery could do justice to her. 

The only difficulty in this chapter is in selection, for 
the cases are so numerous and so curiously remarkable. 
The jury which condemned Hester Malpas must have 
been thoughtless, unreasonable, and very easily satisfied. 
But there, are other instances in which circumstantial 
evidence seemed miraculously conclusive; such as the 
tolerably well-remembered instance of Brunell the inn- 
keeper. A gentleman on his way to Hull, in 1742, was 
robbed, by a masked highwayman, of twenty guineas ; the 
robbery accomplished, the highwayman rode off on 
another road, and left the gentleman to pursue his 
journey. But he was shaken, and only proceeded twd 
miles further, determining to stop at the Bell Inn for the 
night. It was kept by a very respectable man, one James 
Brunell. Of course the gentleman immediately told the 
story of the robbery, but said that as all the gold was 
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marked, this perhaps wonld be a clue leading to the 
detection of the robber. In the course of the evening 
Mr. Bninell came into the room of his gpiest, and very 
naturally inquired after his comfort, condoled with him 
on the loss of his property, and concluded by expressing 
his convictions and his fears that he could point out the 
criminal. He went on to say that his suispicions had 
fallen on one of his own waiters, who had lately made a 
considerable show of the possession of money, and whom 
he was about to discharge from a conviction of his 
dishonesty. That very evening he had sent out this man, 
John Jennings, to change a guinea. He had returned, 
subsequently to the arrival of the traveller at the Bell, 
intoxicated, and stating that he had been unable to 
procure change. He, Mr. Brunell, had been struck by 
the idea that the guinea returned to him by Jennings was 
not the same guinea he had given to him to get change. 
He had sent Jennings to bed, and to satisfy ' himself ex- 
amined the guinea, and observed upon it a peculiar mark. 
However, this circumstance did not at the time occasion 
him any particular anxiety, for Jennings frequently had 
gold in his possession, and Brunell had shortly afterwards 
paid away the marked coin handed to him by Jennings to 
a person who resided at a distance, and who had left to go 
home. But since then he had heard of the robbery from 
some other person in the room who had listened to 
the narrative given by the traveller. From the cir- 
cumstance of hearing that all the gold had been marked, 
he thought it best to come and mention what had passed, 
and to take steps, if possible, to discover the guilty party. 
The traveller received the story, and the landlord's 
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offered assistance. It was agreed that they should both 
go softly up to Jennings' room, take advantage of the 
sound sleep into which intoxication had thrown him, and 
search amongst his clothes. This was done, and from one 
of his pockets was drawn a purse — ^the stolen purse — 
containing nineteen guineas, each marked in a maimer 
which the traveller at once recognised. Jennings was 
immediately aroused, and charged with the robbery. 
This he firmly and positively denied ; but in the presence 
of such evidence, what was his denial worth P He was 
brought to trial; -his master deposed in evidence the 
narrative which he had related to the traveller on the 
evening of the robbery ; the man to whom he had paid 
away the guinea handed back by Jennings was produced, 
and in turn he produced the guinea in question, which the 
prosecutor identified as one of the twenty. Of what avail 
were all protestations in the presence of such an array of 
circumstances? The accused was found guilty and 
executed, declaring with his dying breath his ionocence 
of the crime which had been laid to his charge. Within 
one year his innocence was established ; but it was too 
late to repair the injustice. Bnfiiell, Jennings' master, 
was taken up for a robbery committed on one of the 
gpiests in his own house. Upon his trial the &tct was 
proved against him, and he was convicted and ordered for 
execution. The fear of death brought penitence, and this 
produced confession. He acknowledged himself goiliy of 
many robberies committed during the last several years, 
but especially of that one for which poor Jennings had 
been hung. We can scarcely blame the jury for their 
verdict, the evidence seemed so coherent and conclusive. 
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They brouglit in Jennings guilty without even leaving 
the court. Of course this could not have been, but for 
the wickedness of Brunell. The account he gave was, 
that he arrived at home, by a nearer way and swifter 
riding, sometime before the gentleman got in who had 
been robbed ; he found a man at home waiting, to whom 
he owed a little bill, and, not having quite enough loose 
money in his pocket; he took out of the purse one 
guinea from the twenty of which he had just got pos- 
session. This he paid, and the man went his way. 
Presently came in the robbed gentleman, who, while 
Brunell Was in the stables, tpld his tale as before related 
by the inn fire. But the gentleman had left the room 
before Brunell entered it; and then the innkeeper, 
thunderstruck, heard the circumstance of the marked 
guineas. He had paid one of them away, and he did not 
dare apply for it agaiii, as the affair of the robbery and 
the marked guineas would soon be pubHcly known. 
Disgrace and ruin appeared inevitable ; the only way of 
escape was to ssrcrifice Jennings, and this he did, as the 
reader knows. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FOKCE OF A FIXED IDEA. 

Ik the classification of lives we shall not fail to give an 
important place to those persons who have staked their 
existence npon an idea. Such men are important, and worth 
attentive study, whether they have won or lost in the 
great game they were playing. This is the best definition, 
perhaps, that can be given of that self-centred energy, 
that calm and vivid glance at things in their manifold re- 
lations to life, which we notice in the enthusiastic cha- 
racter, . and how much of the most important work in the 
world, whether good or evil, has resulted from these in- 
ternal impulses^from men who viewed everything in 
relation to their own idea, and remorselessly swept away 
every obstacle to the triumph of that idea. There have 
been many varieties of these men. . Some of them pos- 
sessed the power of absorbing and making tributary to 
them every person and every thought ; others, on the con- 
trary, reject every person, every leader, unless squaring 
with their own darling idea. Some hold an idea in their 
breast in a kind of reserve — they never reveal it ; it bums 
within them, it injures them, their passionate determina- 
tion increases in intensity in the very degree in which it 
is unrevealed, it consumes them with its fervid heat. 
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Great revolntionB are the platforms upon which to see 
these varied characters, and they famish magnificent 
studies to those who desire to read the history of the 
human mind. No man is so truly unselfish as he who 
lives to publish and perpetuate his thought. The French 
and the English revolutions gave birth to many such 
men; but there are two especially worthy of note in 
France. 

Bobespierre has seldom been understood, perhaps has 
never been r^arded from the true point of vision ; it is 
not easy to pronounce immediately upon a life like this. 
Warriors attain the end of their ambition on the field of 
indiscriminate slaughter. This m&n sought to attain the 
triumph of his political faith by shearing away all oppo- 
sition advanced to it in the Senate. The annals of 
biography do not furnish another life apparently so re- 
markable in its contradictions. In those tall but most 
simple rooms in the house in the Kue St. Honore, for 
years this man led a frugal and most virtuous life. Yon 
see nothing of the bluster of the charlatan, nothing of the 
vanity of the demagogue, nothing of the anxiety of the 
ambitious. In a round of humble occupations his life 
passes on ; frugality and abstemiousness always charac- 
terise him— frugality alike at the table, in his pleasures, 
in his friendships ; the prudence of a beautiful and simple 
Ef e presided over all that he did. Nor did this ever vary 
when he rose to be the iyrant of opinion. While from his 
lips x)assed verdicts, appalling all hearts in France and 
throughout the civilised world ; while his pen was rapidly 
signing dooms, consigning now the greatest and now the 
least of the children of humanity to the scaffold — king, 
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queen, orator, statesman, citizen, matron and maid ; while 
the f 6rm of tlie man rises before ns reekii^ with the blood 
of L'Abbage, — we are yet perfectly pnzzled in onr attempt 
to pronounce a decision npon him. It is difficult, indeed, 
to pronounce him a cruel and sanguinarj monster when 
we see him, in the very plentitude of his power, sitting in 
the little family parlour, talking with his betrothed wife, 
whom he does not dare yet to marry, from the unsettled 
state of the nation. The sister of that betrothed lives 
still, and holds the memory of Bobespierre in homage, 
utterly unable to comprehend the curses heaped upon the 
memory of one to her, apparently, so estimable, virtuous, 
and kind. 

Is there any sohition to this mystery of character P And 
shall we not find it in the unyielding faithfulness to his 
idea ? To judge a man justly, accurately to understand 
his motives, or to attempt to do so, does not suppose, 
therefore, an extenuation of his errors and his crimes. 
This man could not absorb into his theory all men and 
their thoughts; he, therefore, as we said, remorselessly 
sheared them away. Boasting of his efforts for the liberty 
of the people, he subjected them, with himself, to the 
despotic cruelty of a tyrant idea. 

We have sometimes thought that the character of 
Eobespierre may be in some degree better comprehended 
by reading it side by side with that of a much better, if 
not a much greater, man — ^we mean Sir Harry Vane. It 
has very frequently appeared to us that that great man 
would willingly have sacrificed all in order to have esta- 
blished his own idea. He was desirous of conferring 
upon the x>eople blessings they oould not comprehend. 
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r them with a hberty they did not de 
Of eiH the men who lived and acted in the period of 
English Tevolntion, not one had Bnch Inminoos and 
lai^d oonyictions, not one was m.ore faithful to- tfa 
yet the predominancy of those convictions would ] 
plonged Sngland into anarchy, and have made the Se 
the scene of transactionB resembling the cxmtestB of 
Girondists and Montagnards. We sometimes kno 
character more perfectly by comparing it with its 
after the manner of old Plutarch, and the associatio 
two names seemingly so opposite as those of the " 
greeh Bobespierre," and the mnrdered Vane, is from 
want of veneration to that high-minded patriot, bat 
cause he, too, illustrates the potency of the life of i 
in the mind — he, too, has been cruelly misreprese! 
and misunderstood ; and althongh the cruelty end 
cowardice attributed to the Frenchman were stran 
to the Ei^lish heart, we see in his character that w 
might have given a similar remorselessness to the ty 

I^morseless ! Why, what is so remorseless as 
tyranny of an idea burning in the breast, an idea 
told, an idea to the realisation of which everything t 
yield — to which life, health, wealth, worldly esteem, i 
all bowp The difGculty is to select, for bit^raphy 
history are full of such strange a<!tors and actions. 
what do OUT readers think of the " angel of asBassinati 
Charlotte Corday? Prom her home in Normandy 
beheld ia the man, or rather insane demon, Marat, 
cause of her country's vrretehedness and desolation 
him all the cruelty and the crime were impersonj 
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She studied the history of Judith and Jael until it seemed 
to her that heaven called her to strike a blow for her 
country. If anything that can be uttered shall sonnd 
like the murmur of a plea for Bobespierre, if any exte- 
nuation can be offered for him, then the f eeHngs with 
which we regard Charlotte must rise to absolute adora- 
tion. At that time law was dead in France. From 
one end of the kingdom to the other were heard the 
low, stifled sounds of fear or despair. Marat was the 
apostle of wholesale murder. Everything about the man 
was vile, disgusting; yet in him was emblazoned and 
shadowed forth a social system. Eobespierre afEected 
elegance, Marat affected dirt. He harangued the people in 
the short jacket of the citizen, his hair greasy and matted 
in locks, his hands thickly begrimed with dirt, his shirt 
thrown open upon his breast, wild in his dress, his eyes 
bloodshot. " They call us drinkers of blood," said he ; 
"well, let us merit the name by drinking the blood of our 
enemies ; let us slay them upon their benches in the theatre 
of their crimes." Such words from such a figure might 
well lead to the conviction that this was the incarnation 
of anarchy and murder. And he was the impersonated 
genius of the Revolution ; Robespierre, Danton, all yielded 
to him the tribune in the National Assembly. And when- 
ever he rose to speak, still the cry was, " blood, blood." 
Into Charlotte Corday's mind was borne the idea of tra> 
veiling hundreds of miles to murder this man. *' I hoped 
to restore peace to my country," said she. ** Do yoo, then, 
think that you have assassinated all the Marats p ** << Since 
he is dead, perhaps the others n[iay tremble." Her mind 
had been inspired by the awful heroes of Plutarch, by the 
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tenderness of BoiiSBean, and the Imiyanity of Baynal 
slie detertnined ta oGer lierself a eacri£ce for her coi 
She travelled, then, from Caen to Paris. She wn 
herself up to a chivalrio miasionsry zeaL Ker tende 
increased upon her progress ; bat her whole demes 
was solemn. The followii^ is a passage in the Apocr 
in an old Bible : " Jadith went forth from the 
adorned with a marvelloaa beanty which the Lord 
bestowed apon her, to deliver Israel." Charlotte C< 
reached Paris, porchased there a knife, procured enti 
to Marat, and struck him with it to t^e heart. Of ca 
she expiated her offence on the scaffold. The insane 
would gladly have torn her to pieces for the slaaght< 
their favourite. 

When the state of France at that time is remembei 
when the character of Marat is remembered— Oha 
Corday must be r^arded as the Joan of Arc of the ] 
Intion. She was inspired by an idea. She imaginec 
self called, like a Hebrew maiden of matron, to av 
not her king merely, but her country. The sentii 
she held were shared with her by the inteUigeuce of 
mandy. The majorify of the citizens there desirei 
the death of the king ; and they held the deeds o 
Mountain— the faction opposed to the GHrondisfa, bn 
leading and most democratic party — in abhorrence. 
yoDJXg lady was the granddaughter of no less a p 
tlian Comeille, the great master of French tragedy. 
saying little to assert that her whole deportment 
worthy of the most magnificent conceptions of thi 
g^ediau. Such are not the actions likely to result 
the study of Christianity. Bat her conduct .was a 
19 
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bination of Eoman f o^itnde and Grecian grace. She was 
sustained tbronglioiit by ber ideas ; no one person appears 
to have sbared ber confidence — all went on within. We 
cannot charge with madness a person acting with such 
method for such an end. There can be no doubt that the 
maiden committed a grave mistake — she met brutality by 
brutality. But the higher, nobler Gospel had been but 
little preached or known. Tried by pagan standards, by 
the virtue of the land of the Ceesars and the Gates, or the 
Leonidas, she transcends in heroic status and dignity, and 
soars above them all. 

Poor girl ! she staked a whole life — she staked her all — 
upon an idea ; it was but a throw for the stake so precious 
— and she lost. Yet this is the characteristic of all true 
greatness ; this is the soul of all action: — ^&iith in an idea. 

" What I admire," said Turgot, " in Christopher 
Columbus, is, not that he discovered the New World, but 
that he went to look for it on the faith of an idea." 

The great mind has faith in its convictions, and follows 
the light of its convictions, and then it also knows 
what to reject as weU as what to accept; the great spirit 
is a discerning spirit. Charlotte Corday fell into the error 
of strong individualities — ^the supposition that one could 
do the work of all. Her arm f eU for judgment upon the 
murderous social anarchist and bandit ; but that was alL 
She forgot that the nation which could tolerate in its 
qouncUs such a fiend, was worthy of such a councillor. 
But the idea haunted her ; youth, beauty, love, learning, 
fame, life — that idea claimed them all. It possessed 
her mind— it enchanted her life — ^the idea of liberating 
her country from the fangs of such a beast; of giving 



CHAPTER XV. 

AKSCDOTAL BIOGBAPHT. 

Some biograpliies are pictorial; their interest consists 
alone in the minute painting of the costnme and the 
manners of the writer's time. This is nsnallj more 
graphic than in the narratioim of more general history; 
the incidents are trifling, and in thp main all-miimportant 
to any general end, bnt they are true in the tone of the 
colonr, and the works in which they are found inform us 
more accurately of the jphysique of the times than far 
better books. Such books, perhaps, are neither truly 
history nor biography, but the description of the folds of 
the drapery of history. The diary of that twaddling old 
gossiper, Pepys, is thus most valuable. For this man we 
can have no kind of respect ; but he sets down the cir- 
cumstances of the events as they transpire with marvel- 
lously clear and accurate detail. He keeps no diary of 
thought, but simply puts down what he sees ; he utters 
no feelings, but in a word or two introduces us to the 
scenery of both the out-of-doors and in-doors life of the 
time. And so the " Memoirs of the Count de Granmiont," 
loose and adulterate as they are, have this excellence^ that 
without any attempt at colouring, without any labounng 
for effect, but simply by the introduction of anecdote and 
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the plain narration of fact, they give to us a far more 
painful view of the grossness of the Court, and the 
manners of the nobility of the time of Charles II., than 
conld ever be conveyed from the merely so-called history. 
All that a man puts down, and says, " I saw," is life- 
writing, biography. The chronicles of Froissart and 
others, therefore, may be thus mentioned; and a very 
opposite book indeed, *' Boswell's Life of Johnson," is not 
only valuable as giving us a very full and striking portrait 
of a great man— perhaps the most full-length portrait of 
any man — but it is pictorial, too, — ^we have a better idea, 
after reading it, of the life of the time ; we know better 
what they did in Boswell*s and Johnson's day than we 
knew before. So says Thomas Carlyle: ''This book 
of Boswell's will give us more real insight into the 
history of England, during those days, than twenty other 
books falsely entitled 'B!istories,' which take to themselves 
that special aim. The thing I want to see is not Bed-book 
Lists and Court Calendars and Parliamentary Eegisters, 
but the life of man in England — what men did, thought, 
sufEered, and enjoyed ; the form, especially the spirit, of 
their terrestrial existence, its outward environment, its 
inward principle ; how and what it was, whence it pro- 
ceeded, whither it was tending." 

Many a pleasant little romance is bound up in an 
anecdote, a simple anecdote which becomes a perfect reve- 
lation of character. What an insight, for instance, in 
those two little notes between Samuel Foote, the great 
actor and humorist, and his mother. Under one of her 
temporary embarrassments she wrote the following laconic 
epistle to her son : — 
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''Dear Sam, — ^I am in prison for debt; come and 
assist jonr loving mother, "E. Foote." 

To this came the reply : — 

" Dear Mother, — So am I ; which prevents his duty 
being paid to his loving mother by her affectionate son, 

" Sam. Footb." 

In their ambitions attempts to set off renowned heroes, 
life-writers have nsnally forgotten that they are linked to 
us most by the depictment of common sympathies and 
circumstances. The dress of a life is not so important as 
the life itself, but it frequently enables us to understand 
it better ; the description is very often something between 
the reader and an abstraction j the quahties of men are 
brought home to us by their association with sensible ob- 
jects; minute touches bring out into fulness the whole 
picture ; many a life, many a history, most valuable in 
itself, is unknown to us, because in the narration there 
was so little concern manifested in matters interesting to 
the simplest tastes. 

An anecdote is very often the best and the most indi- 
cative illustration of a character. Lady Morgan, for 
example, tells a striking story of character in her Life of 
Salvator Bosa. An Italian prince paused before a land- 
scape in the great painter's gallery, exclaiming, '' I am 
strangely tempted to purchase this picture ; tell me at 
once its lowest price." " Two hundred scudi," said Sal- 
vator, carelessly. " Two hundred scudi ! that is a price ; 
but we will talk of it another time." The prince took his 
leave, but^ bent upon possessing the picture, he returned 
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reader knows how frequently, from a simple saying, or 
hint, or some very shorfc description, a far more ex- 
tended conception may be formed of a life, than is 
frequently to be obtained from the most yolnminons 
biography. A single ray illnminates a dark chamber, and 
a single remark will sometimes pour a flood of light 
throngh a whole lifetime. An incident, too, sometimes 
shines before ns with an unaffected prettiness ; there is so 
much reality about it that it charms us, and adds an 
additional interest to what was already interesting. The 
following may be cited as an illustrative instance :^- 

Mr. Shepherd, the respectable and well-informed con- 
servator of the Botanical Gurdens at Liverpool, gives 
the following account of the introduction of that elegant 
little flowering shrub, the fuchsia, into our English green- 
houses and parlour windows. Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman 
and gardener, near London, well known fifty or sixty 
years ago, was one day showing his variegated treasures 
to a friend, who suddenly turned to him and declared, 
*' Well, you have not in your collection a prettier flower 
than I saw this morning at Wapping." 

" No ? and pray what was this Phoenix like ? " 

" Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in 
rows, like tassels, from the pendant branches ; their colour 
the richest crimson, in the centre a fold of deep purple ;" 
and so forth. 

Particular directions being demanded and given, Mr. 
Lee posted off to Wapping, when he at once perceived 
that the plant was new in this part of the world. He 
saw and admired. Entering the house, he said: '^My 
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"Pretty! 'tis beautiful ! Itsprice?" 

"A guinea — ^thank your ladyship ;" and one of the two 
plants stood proudly in her ladyship's boudoir. 

" My dear Charlotte, where did you get ? "-^&c., &c. 

" Oh ! 'tis a new thing ; I saw it at old Lee's ; pretty, 
is it not ? " 

" Pretty ! 'tis beautiful ! Its price ? " 

" A guinea ; there was another left." 

The visitor's horses smoked off to the suburb ; a third 
flowering plant stood on the spot whence the first had 
been taken. The second guinea was paid, and the second 
chosen fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her second 
ladyship. The scene was repeated, as new comers saw, 
and were attracted by the beauty of the plant. Kew 
chariots flew to the gates of old Lee's nursery ground. 
Two fuchsias, young, graceful, and bursting into healthy 
flower, were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository. 

He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor's wife 
by the promised gift ; but, ere the flowering season closed, 
three hundred golden guineas chinked in his purse, the 
produce of the single shrub of the woman of Wappir^ — 
the reward of the taste, decision, skill, and perseverance 
of old Mr. Lee. 

Such as these, if pretty and somewhat ronuucitic, are 
playful lights along the bye-ways of life. Anecdotes 
are often the most entertaining and startling parts of 
a human story, and they suggest new, if sometimes very 
ludicrous, lights. A man of fashion travelling in Spain 
was shown over the Escurial, and the stupendous convent 
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patient, helpful man. In the conrse of her walk home she 
had matnred her thoughts ; her husband was waiting for 
her, and she said, " Now, hnsband, I shaU want jon to 
help me." She set him to work to procure a dozesa nice 
round sticks, while she made, meantime, a hard, round 
cusnion; this was done before they went to rest that 
night. The next day, and the next, and the nert, and for 
five days, no one saw much of her ; on the fifth day, with 
pride she showed her work to her husband — a piece of 
work done on her cushion. She belieyed that she had 
discovered the method by which point lace was manufac- 
tured. Barbara had done more, much more; she had 
inyented a new article of equal beauty and greater 
utility—she had inyented what is now so well known 
as cushion or bone lace. It soon became known, 
and she, unlike most inventors or discoverers, appears 
to have reaped the profits of her own ingenuity 
and industry. She acquired a European reputation; 
thousands of yards of her rich bordering lace were ordered 
by merchants from every part of Europe. She was 
obliged to employ all the poor girls in the neighbourhood; 
and at last she was with her husband compelled to remove 
to Dresden. There he became a large exporter, a great 
lace merchant, the merchant of his wife's invention ; and 
Barbara died at a great age surrounded by her grand- 
children, and honoured and beloved. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE 03ES OP aBSAT UBH. 

The study of the nsea of great loeii has led to Bome con 
elusions with which we have no sympathy. In a deve 
article in the Foreign Quarterly Beview some jeajrs mac* 
we were told, " A great man is a result, and not a cause 
he is created, if we may bo speak, by the spirit of the [^ 
which he embodies and represents. Bat on this snbjec 
we cannot do better than qnote the words of Yicto 
Consin : — ' A great man, whatever may be the kind c 
his greatness, whatever the epoch of the world in whic 
he makes his appearance, comes to represent an idea, snc 
an idea, and not any other idea, at the precise time whe 
that idea is worth representing, and neither before it c 
after it ; consequently he appears when he ought i 
appear, and he disappears when nothing is left for hit 
to do ; he is bom and he dies in due season. Whe 
nothing great is to be done the existence of a gret 
man is impossible. In ^t, what is a great man P B 
is the representative of a power not his own; for a 
power merely individnal is pitiful, and no man yields t 
another man : he yields only to the representative of 
general power. When, therefore, no such general powt 
exists, or when it exists no longer, when it fails or M 
into decay, what strength can its representative possess 
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Hence, also, no human power can canse a great man to be 
bom or die before his honr is come ; it cannot be dis- 
placed, it can neither be advanced nor pnt back, for he 
existed only becanse he had his work to do, and he exists 
no more, only becanse nothing is left for him to do, and 
to wish to continue his existence would be to wish to con- 
tinue a part which has been acted to the end and ex- 
hausted. A soldier who had seated himself upon a throne 
was once told, " Sire, the education of your son should be 
watched over with great attention ; he must be educated 
so that he may replace you." " Replace me ! " answered 
he ; ''I could not replace myself ; I am the child of cir- 
cumstances." The same man was deeply sensible that the 
power which animated him was not his own ; that it was 
lent him for a specific purpose, and untU a certain hour, 
the approach of which he could neither hasten nor retard. 
It is said he was somewhat given to fatalism. You will 
remark that all great men have been more or less 
^talists; the error is in the form, not at the founda- 
tion of the thought. They feel that, in fact, they do not 
exist on their own account; they possess the conscious- 
ness of an immense power ; and, being unable to ascribe 
the honour of it to themselves, they refer it to a higher 
power, which uses them as instruments in accordance with 
its own ends, l^ot only are great men given to fatalism, 
they are also addicted to superstitions peculiar to them- 
selves. Hence, also, it comes to pass that great men, who 
in action show decision and an admirable ardour, often 
hesitate and slumber before they are roused to action ; the 
sentiment of necessity, the evidence of their mission, must 
strike them forcibly; they seem to feel that until then 
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their days in action, but they have nsnally lived in a 
silent land. The mythic age was the day of giants ; con- 
cealed as they are from ns^ yet they give intimations of the 
genins as well as the power of their spirits. Indeed, their 
power over men resulted from their height above them ; 
hence, the chieftains and warriors of antiquity were 
legislators — Theseus, in Greece ; Numa, in Eome ; Thor, 
in Saxon Forest ; and Dunwallo, in Britain. Mythology 
speaks to us in hints ; we may safely receive the profile 
and reject the colours. The man, however, who serves 
the world best Hyes frequently in a hermitage ; he derives 
his wisdom from self-knowledge and communion. We 
know little of Plato, but that little is not interesting from 
its important action; and Kant, the philosopher of 
Konigsberg, is said never to have been four miles from 
his home in his life ; yet all the philosophers of Europe 
hushed their voices to hear him speak, either in admi- 
ration or curiosity. What do we know of Gilbert, the 
author of the treatise on the magnet ? yet his book had 
results. The great seers are not very noticeable men, for 
they are stationary; occasionally the finger-post walks 
before us, doing as well as pointing. One of these was 
Charlemagne, whose foot-print has not worn out of the 
ground he passed over in Europe yet ; so also Columbus, 
that great, ^d patient, and hardy sea-king— greater than 
he hath not often been among us ; that patient, earnest 
face, that calm and dignified port, that clear eye and 
much-enduring frame, great in action, great in thought. 
We venerate his magnanimity alike in his glory and 
his gloom. Cadmus, Roger Bacon, Faust — all these 
men were, and still are, to us human pillars of fire— 
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before all men we sbotild certainly call most great, by 
tbeir invention, their vision, and heroism, illnminating 
tbo patbvay of man through the desert, and premislDg 
him an entrance into a, hind of knowled^, and happiness, 
and liberty. 

Our estimate of greatness will be proportioned to our 
emotion of gratitude ; we shall yield moat homage to 
those from whom we have received most; the world's 
greatest benefactors tae enrely worthy of the world's 
highest regard ; that light is snrely the most brilliant 
whose beams penetrate and spread into the most dim 
recesses, and over the largest expanse. 

A second class of great men may be bat described as 
adroit. They are the captains of ideas, movementa, 
and agitations. They do not originate thought; they 
do not invent, but they harmonise. They use the tools 
far better, perhaps, than the men who invented them. 
To snch men the remark of Victor Cousin may wetl be 
apphed — " They are strong, but wary ; they have no 
inkling for the crown of martyrdom ; they seize upon 
the conclusion of minds which have gone before them; 
they interpret the popular will ; — these arc the men who 
strite the hour of time." 

"Some men's watches," said Talleyrand, "go a few 
minutes faster than those of other men ; and on those few 
minutes frequently hang the glory or the min of an 
Empire or State." Such men are frec[uently put down as 
absord tbeoriEts, because, as one has said, " they will not 
Lalt until the boys come up to them ;" they prepare public 
opinion, they diffuse thought abroad ; for what we call 
public opinion depends upon the thinkings and reasonings 
20 
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of the most intelligent of the community; and these, 
again, derive their opinions from the man whose percep- 
tions long since nnderstood the necessities of the times. 
The main quality of their mind is nimbleness ; theyplougli 
with Samson's heifers ; their strength is neither in depth 
nor in intensity, bat in encyolopedicalness, in variety. 
Voltaire was, in an eminent degree, a various man; his 
knowledge was universal, and his ability to simplify Imow- 
ledge was commensurate to his attainments. He had 
something to say and do in every region of literature. 
Mirabeau, again, is a fine picture of the adroit man ; this 
fierce and xmprincipled being hastened the French Revolu- 
tion, and he might have retarded it, had he but lived a 
year longer. His father well described him as the ** swal- 
lower of all formularies ;" and he, in a single sentence, left 
a full-length character of himself. When he requested his 
secretary to do for him some difficult thing, the secretary 
answered him, " Monsieur, it is impossible." ** Impos- 
sible !" replied he, " never name to me that blockhead of a 
word ! " This was the character of the man — an eye 
that did not so much see as absolutely glare through 
the sophistries of men. When he styled the French 
General, " Grandison Cromwell Lafayette," do we not 
feel that every other word would be in vain to convey a 
better idea of the man who sought to combine in one 
heroism and dandyism ? 

Men of this order of mind are bom to ride on the whirl- 
wind, if not to direct the storm ; the structure of their 
mind does not astonish, does not amaze us ; their perform- 
ances fill -QB with wonder ; but our sentiments towards 
them are prompted by no profound and awful veneration. 
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It is the doom of spirits of this order that their eoccesa 
depends upon their nnBcmpulonsness ; they can never 
tolerate silence — they mnet edge themBelvea or strive 
themeelves into power. The life of T^apoleon la the life of 
every one of the class — an amazingly enlarged edition, 
with magnificent illustrations, appropriately coloured with 
battle fires and warlike splendours. Great orators, great 
statesmen, great merchants, are all of the same order of 
mind ; vivid speech, vivid vision, and insolent iiTepressible 
dogmatism, and as frequently remorseless dishonesty. Is 
there not a likeness between the features of Demosthenes, 
Lorenzo de Medici, Napoleon, and Lord Clive ? The like- 
uess is not empirical ; it is the resemblance of powerful 
and veritable minds, in whose leading characteristics we 
read the elements of character necessary to the subjection 
and triumph over obstacles of all kinds. The enchanters 
who bind nations by their spells would seldom succeed if 
they never did " hi^ily, unless they did holily." Prophet 
and priest, quiet contemplative natures, would sicken and 
turn with disgust from what these men would deem the 
legitimate steps to power. 

Some lives are pervaded by this perpetual wOling and 
doing ; we cannot select them, — they are not exceptions to 
the usual current of the life ; many of the lives published 
very recently are of this kind — those of Sir Fowell 
Buxton, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Channing, William Allen — not 
to mention others ; over the whole of these lives is dif- 
fused a spirit which captivates the readers. It is not bo 
mach in citations that this healthful afBuence of noble* 
mindedness is seen ; it gave a breadth of view, and inde- 
iMndence of being, to their whole conduct. The tmest 
20—2 
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lires are ever thus : not tlie man wlio does a great thing 
now and then, but he who is perfectly rounded and sculp- 
tured in his whole life, is worthy of our imitation, and 
deserves to have his life recorded. The goodness of some 
men is spasmodic and hysterical ; the goodness of others 
is orderly and consistent. Perhaps the great reason is in 
the sense of duty, which is the basis of real character; 
while some are merely the weather-vanes of impulse and 
emotion, a life according to law is ever the same : these 
are the most healthful biographies ; usually in them there 
is nothing eccentric and extravagant ; there is, perhaps, 
no great demand upon our wonder, but the duties of their 
being move, as the ordinances of nature, in silence, and 
with a subdued cheerfulness. In the perusal of such 
books, we do not feel that we are looking at anything 
extraordinary, yet the impression of the whole upon our 
minds is irresistible, and never forgotten. 

The most romantic incidents of biographic writing are 
those which result from the strong and forcible mastery 
of will, giving to the whole life energy and completeness. 
Many lives arrest us by an incident. One day, in the year 
1697, the Duke of Marlborough happened to be in the 
village of Saardam; he visited the dockyard of one 
Mynheer Calf, a rich shipbuilder. He was immediately 
struck by the appearance of a journeyman at work there ; 
he was a large, powerful man, dressed in a red woollen 
shirt and duck trousers, with a sailor's hat ; he was sitting 
upon a rough log of wood, with an adze in his hand ; the 
man's features were bold and regular, and his dark brown 
hair fell in natural curls about his neck ; a keen, quick 
eye, indicated remarkable restlessness. He was engaged 
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ia eameBt conversation with Bome strangers, during nhicli 
his face became contorted witb. the evidences of latent 
passion. The Duke inquired the name of this remark- 
able vorbman ; it was Peter Baas, a foreign workman, of 
remarkable mechanical skill and industry. He began to 
converse with him, and, while so eng^ed, a messenger 
entered, holding a volnminons letter in his hand. Peter 
started np, tore oS the seal, and hastily devonred the 
contents, while the Dnke walked away nnnoticed. He 
knew that, in that disgnise, he beheld the Emperor of all 
the Rnssias — a man wbo, having jnat sncceeded to the 
throne of a quarter of the globe, had descended from it 
with the noble intention of qnali^dng himself to ascend 
it again, and from it to enlarge the boundaries of his 
])eople'a civilisation. The history of the world scarcely 
affords another instance of so extraordinary a combination 
of action and will. 

Very few of the princes who have obtained the name of 
greats either in. ancient or modem times, can be compared 
to this aioBtriooa, yet almost barbarous man. The very 
incident by which we have introduced him. to the reader 
is aa illnatration of life; he illustrates the power of the 
mind over the body; he b a cyclop among kings; he 
strides over Europe, like a Titan, marching swiftly from 
place to place, not to conquer, but to learn. Not to 
conquer p Tes, to dig in the mines for the metal, to 
Etaelt, and forge, and fashion it into a strord with 
which to go forth to the war against ignorance and 
barbarity. Was this man the creature of circum- 
stances F Was this man created by the call and the 
necessity of his people? Did the circumference arouse 
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the centre P or was it the centre that radiated to the cir* 
cnmf erence P 

While Lonis XIV. was frivolously smirking to his own 
image in iVance, making everywhere a looking-glass for 
his vanity, and laying the f earfol train of future revolu- 
tions; while this man, a prince, not without a will or 
power, was showering his rockets and his fireworks in 
delectable pleasantry over a gunpowder mine, Peter was 
blowing a trumpet, to sound through future ages, calling 
a nation from a wilderness. He had burst away from 
the bonds whereunto his peers had sought to enslave 
him ; and he determined now to make this savage desert 
a sea-port and harbour for proud ships ; he determined to 
conquer the cut-throat janissaries, knavish priests, and 
unlettered voyards. 

The impression of his life upon a youth is like that of a 
gymnotic eel. With this prince to think is to will, to 
will is to do. We hear of but little of his designs upon 
the Crimea, until the key of the Palus MsQptis was in his 
possession. How the Dutchmen of the yard of Mynheer 
Calf must have stared at this indefatigable learner, who 
seemed determined to know everything, and, if possible, 
something besides. Those quiet Dutchmen, he roused 
them from their sleeping and their smoking for a time 
with his everlasting ** Was ist das P Das will ich sehen.'* 
Who was this ? for they did not know him. Harlequin, 
in the disguise of a carpenter, could not have astonished 
them more. Hints, indeed, might fly about that this 
boisterous personage was a foreign prince ; but certainly 
there was little that could strike their imaginations 
(if Dutchmen have imaginations) that resembled the 
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falea heard of princes. This carpenter, with hia load 
of timber on his back, knackmg down thoee indis- 
posed to stand ont of bis way ; witb strange contor- 
tions of body and of face, flying from place to place, from 
occnpation to occapotion, anyone might suppose, for- 
getful of prerioDB lesaons, bat by-and-by giving evidence 
enoogb that every lesson was carefoUy treasured up, to 
be brottght forth to intereet in his own country, for the 
civilisation of bis own people Upon bis return. Hia in- 
tellectual appetite, it baa been well said, was most 
voracious ; it was ostrich-Iilce, but his digestion was like 
that of the ostrich. la a very .short time be perfectly 
mastered the Dutch langnage, in order that the medinin 
for the transmisBion of knowledge to him from his 
teachers might be complete; and then he leaped with 
avidi^ from [study to study, yet colouring and giving 
substance to his mind bj the peculiarities of each pursuit 
— engineering, mathematics, and the science of fortifi- 
cation ; suigery, with all its accompaniments of bleeding, 
cupping, and tooth-drawing, and tapping for dropsy. 
Se was indefatigable in inquiring into the stroctoxe of 
every variety of factoiy and machinery, com-miUs, 
oU-mills, tar-milla, paper-mills. He took all t^ese 
Tarious methods to his own country, and spread the 
light they contained over the benighted people of hia 
own dominions. Before his departure from the yard, 
he laid down, and built, from his own draught and 
model, a sixly-gun ship, at much of the carpentry of 
irhich he wroi^ht with bis own hands, declared by 
competent judges to be an admirable specimen of Aaval 
arclutectare. 
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Of conrse a man like this upon the throne was not 
likely to be any more a dullard than when in the ship- 
wright's yard. The Princess .Sophia headed a revolt; 
he hnng np three or f onr of the rebels in front of her 
window, had another half-dozen hnng and quartered, and 
another half-dozen broken on the wheeL He determined 
to civilise the dress of his subjects — ^the men should not 
wear petticoats and whiskers half a yard long; so he 
established a body of military tailors and barbers at each 
gate of Moscow, heedless of the curses of the priests, who 
denounced him, of course, as Antichrist. He crashed 
Charles XII. at Pultowa; he annihilated the ecclesias- 
tical power, he raised himself to a most independent 
autocracy, and became not only emperor but pontiff. 
Wonderful, indeed, was the might of this man; strong 
beyond all parallel on the throne, the exercise of his 
willing and his doing halo such a man as this with 
mythic mists; rearer of cities, builder of ships, black- 
smith, carpenter, legislator, warrior, inventor, civiliser — 
and we instantly comprehend how possible it is to wor- 
ship the human in dark ages. He iUuminates for ns the 
mysteries and myths of antiquity. Robert Browning, in 
his most extraordinary poem, '^ Sordello," which is at once 
romance and philosophy of biography and history, has 
keenly analysed the uses of great men ; especially in the 
instances of Charlemagne and Hildebrand, he has dissected 
the ideal workmen of varying ages : — 



_«€ 



Beign thy reign 



And serre thy frolic service^ Charlemagne ! 

The veiy child of over-joyousuess^ 

Unfeeling thence^ strong therefore; strength by stress 

Of strength comes of that forehead confident. 
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A calm as out of juat-quelled noise ; nor swerrea 
For doubt, the ample cheek in gracious cnrvea 
AbattiDg on tlie upthrust netJier lip : 
He wills, how should ha doubt then? " 

And 80 he creates oat of a sect a soul, and turns a 
maltitnde into a body nntil— 

" See him staud 

Buttieesed upon his mattock, HUdebraud 

Of the huge brain-mask welded ply o^er ply 

As in a forge ; it buried either eye 

"White amd extinct, that stupid tsow ; teeth clenched. 

The neck tight-corded, too, tlie chin deep-trenched. 

As if a clood enveloped him while fought 

Under its shade, grim prizers, thought with thought 

At dead-locfc, agonising he, nntil 

The victor thought leapt radiant up and Vm 

The slave with folded arms and diooping lids 

They fought for, lean forth flame-like ae it bida. 

Call ^m DO flower— a mandrake of the eaitb. 

Thwarted, and dwarfed, and blasted in its biith* 

Bather, a fruit of suffering's excess. 

Thrice feeling, therefore stronger " 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THS BOHISCB OF THE PEERIOS. 

Ahoko the stories of biographic romance none t^e more 
interesting' than those which illnatrate the rise of manj 
braachea of the English peerage ; the rodta of msjiy great 
families look very insignificant when compared with the 
great and broad-spreading branches from tbe strong and 
stately stem. The origin of the Boaveries in the old ailk- 
spimier of Frankfort ; the dncal Osbema from the cloth- 
worker on old London Bridge; the emergence of the 
ancient and stately honse of Percy and Iforthnmberland 
from ite eclipse through the intrepidity of Heniy Percj, 
tlie trunk-maker of Dnblin; or the marvellons story of 
William Petty, the sailor-boy of Romsey, who, through 
varions fortones, at last laid the fonndation of the splendid 
Marqnisate of Lansdowne. William Petty was the son of 
Anthony Petty, who was by profession a clothier, and also 
" did die his own clothes " — that is, the clothes which he 
sold. The boy left home at fifteen years of age, taking 
with him a little stock, and beginning to play the part of 
a merchant. He went to sea, it wonld seem, aa a common 
sailor boy ; and one of the first and most fortonate things 
happening to him in hia life was getting well dmhbed with 
a cord by his master for not discovering a steeple on the 
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eldest son Baron of Slielbnme. And such was the 
origin of tlie great Lansdowne peerage. 

The foundation of the f amilj- of the Earls of Mnlgrave 
and the Marquisate of Normanbj is even more singular, 
and so cnrions that we m&j repeat here what already 
finds a place in other of the present writer's pages. This 
family, through its ancestors, winds an especiallj circni- 
tons way, till we find its first distinct founder, William 
Phips, the grandson of a Bristol gunsmith, among Ameri- 
can exiles, until he was eighteen years of age, keeping 
sheep in the wilderness of Kennebec ; then, eyidently by 
thrift and carefulness, able to make a tolerably well-to-do 
marriage, and so become a small merchant and ship- 
builder. Old Cotton Mather tells his story with very 
considerable vigour, showing how he was the son to his 
own labours, and how, as an ancient senator said, although 
he could not play upon a fiddle, yet he knew how to make 
a small city become a great one. Disappointed in some 
of his transactions in business, with strong faith and reso- 
lution, he turned towards the sea, teUing his wife he 
should yet be captain of a king's ship, come to the com- 
mand of better men than he was now accounted himself, 
and own a fair brick house in the green lane of Boston. 
He became greater than all this ; first a strong sea-captain, 
and, like many of the adventurers on the ocean of that 
time, set sail for the Spanish main in quest of the dis- 
covery of certain buried treasures fathoms deep in the 
ocean. It seems to us a strange quest, and was for a long 
time unsuccessful. But once, says the story, some of his 
men looking down into the calm water, perceived a plant 
or sea- weed, called a sea-feather, growing, as he thought, 
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out of the rock, and deaired one of the Indians to < 
it, "who doing 80, brought back the aii^nlar accoi 
he perceived a number of great gnna in the water 
^rhere he had fonnd his feather. The Indian dive< 
and this time brought np what was called a bow, i 
of silver, worth abont £300. Phips, nntil now, h; 
in. an agony of distress, for his voyage had hither 
all in vain ; but we may believe with what avi 
hands set to work. In a very short time th 
brought np from these depths of the ocean aboi 
tons of silver, and many packages crosted over with 
like limestone ; sometimes breaking the cmst, oi 
tombling bushels of pieces of eight, gold also, pea 
precious stones. Phips had been employed by the i 
ment in this adventure; he gained for the Govt 
£300,000, receiving as hia share about £16,000, o 
some of the courtiers wished to deprive him, j 
ing James II. to pounce upon all. He was too 
able for this, however. Phips retained his pen 
and received in addition the hononr of knighthoo 
biographer at this point says, "Reader, now : 
panse, and behold one raised by God!" Sir 
Phipa after this became a very conspicuous and 
cbaracter, and achieved great wonders, especially 
Governor of Massachusetts. He, however, ! 
children ; but his nephew, Constantino Phips, ii 
bis title and his wealth, his son became Lord Oh 
of Ireland ; and so, through a story which we n 
repeat, the Indian diving to fetch up the sea 
founded the illustrious house of Normanby ! 

There are few chapters of biographic romanct 
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famish more interestiiig illastrations of vicissitudes of 
yice, dedine, and overtkrow, tlian the stories connected 
with the English peerage — stories sad, amusing, terrible.* 
One remarkable circumstance to notice is, how many of 
the noblest families trace their origin back to trade and 
commerce; the families of Dartmouth, Ducie, Pomfret, 
Dormer, Tankerville, Romney, Dudley, Fitzwilliam, 
Cowper, Leigh, Domley, Hill, like Normanby, sprang 
from behind the counter or the workshop ; the founder of 
the Earldom of Graven was a tailor, of the Earldom of 
Coventry a draper. The » Earl Belper derives his title 
from the place where his ancestor, Jeddiah Strutt, 
the son of a Derbyshire farmer, established himself in 
business as a manufacturer. The happy circumstance of 
his life was that he married a Miss WoUatt, the sister 
of a hosier in Derby. His brother-in-law told him of 
some unsuccessful attempts which had been made to 
manufacture ribbed stockings ; so Jeddiah took the matter 
in hand, and was successful ; upon pillars of ribbed stock- 
ings and calicoes, rose the noble house of Strutt. Jeddiah 
was bom in 1729, the peerage was conferred in 1866; in 
conferring it Lord Palmerston said, *' The Queen was 
desirous of marking the interest which she took in the 
great manufacturiDg industry of the country, and that she 
had observed that this important element of national 
wealth had not as yet been suitably represented in the 
Upper House." The story of the present Duchess of 
Sforza is a singular one; she is a child of the ancient, 
noble house- of Ferrers, the family of the Shirleys. The 

* See Vicissitudes of Families. 3 vols. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
tJlster King at Anus. 
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seventli Earl Ferrers quarrelled witli his only son, Lord 
Tamwortli; the latter died without any reconciliation 
having taken place. The Earl was a widower, living in 
moody retirement in Bakedale Hall. One day a woman of 
very humble appearance presented herself, demanding to 
see the Earl. She would not be refused, pressed into the 
Earl's presence, leading a little girl three years of ag^ ; 
she presented this child as the daughter of Lord Tam- 
worth, and the grandchild of the Earl. While she was 
relating her troubles, the little creature, careless of what 
was goiQg on, closed up against the Earl, and began 
playing with his bright shining knee buckles or garter, 
the splendour of which seemed to fascinate her. He 
stooped down and said, " Ay, she has Tamworth's eyes ; " 
his heart melted; he pensioned the mother, and took 
possession of the daughter upon the condition that she 
shoidd see her no more. Miss Shirley was educated as 
became her ancestiy, was the solace of her grandfather's 
declining years, and at his death inherited the bulk of 
his property, the splendid manors of Bakedale and 
Batcliff. The secret of her birth was kept from her 
until she was sixteen years of age, when her mother 
appeared, urgently pressing her claim to see her. At 
length it was agreed that, upon the pretext of seeing the 
house, she should be admitted into a room where Miss 
Shirley was in company with some other ladies ; but once 
there, restraint was out of the question, and the secret 
at an end. Shortly after this, perhaps some years fol- 
lowing, on a visit to Italy, she was addressed by the Duke 
of Sf orza, one of the leading supporters of the Kingdom 
of Victor Emanuel, and the representative of one of tho 
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grand old families of Italy. She is now, and has been for 
very many years, the Dnchess, and is not very often seen 
on her English estates, although there the romantic cir- 
comstances of her life attach an interest beyond that of 
her title to her character and name. But this is only an 
illustration of innumerable such stories which are to be 
found in almost all the old households of the great 
English peers ; and, indeed, this, the household of Ferrers^ 
calls up many a memory more romantic stilL 



CHAPTEB XVin. 

THE STOBT OF JUAN PLACICO. 

Thb name of Jiian Fl^cido, the Cuba filave, is 
well known, bat lie appears to liave been equal 
superior, to Tonssaint in the development of a a 
magnificent heroism. Bat very little has been sai 
him in this country ; and we may therefore qno 
the expectation that thej will excite interest 
laind of our readers, the following particnlars 
work by the distingnished American poet Whittiei 
" The Stranger in liowell." We believe the eitri 
new to this country. This man, too, is worth; 
ranked with George Washington. He was the h 
the revolt of the Cuban slaves in 1844, — a n^ 



" I have recently," says Whittier, " been deep 
rested in the fate of Placido — the black revoluti' 
Cuba — the acknowledged leader of the late wide 
and well-planned revolt of the slaves in the 
Havana, and the neighbouring plantations and vil 

" Jnan Flacido was bom a slave on the estate 
Terribio de Castro. His father was an Afric 
Tnother a mulatto. His mistress treated him wit 



to read. "WTien he waa twelve 
he fell into other and less coin- 
age of eighteen, on eeemg his 
ivy 'whip, he for the first time 
ITS. To nae his own words, ' I 
To utter a loud cry, and from 
/imidiiy of one meek as a lamb, 
a raging Hob, was a thing of a 
'ever, subdued; and the nect 
is mother, a tenderly nortored 
erely scourged. On seeing his 
and thrown down upon the 
tears, implored the overseer to 
and of the first blow, as it cut 
i sprang once more upon the 
ior strength, beat him until he 

vicissitudes of slavery — hanger, 
bravely and ably bearing ap 
idfol process ■which reduces the 
e of God to a piece of merchan- 
id hia thirty-eighth year, he was 
jm his bonds. Some literary 
ito whose hands two or three 
a had fallen, struck with the 
il grace which they manifested, 
id raised a subscription to pur- 
une to Havana, and maintained 
f, and such other employments 
its pkced within his reach. He 
'hich have been published in 
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movement, it is now, perliaps, impossible to ascertain. 
The popnlar voice in Havana pronounced liim its leader 
and projector ; and as sncli he was condemned. His own 
bitter wrongs, the terrible recollections of his life of servi- 
tude, the impunity with which the most dreadful outrages 
upon the persons of slaves were inflicted, acting upon a 
mind fully capable of appreciating the beauty of freedom, 
furnished abundant incentive to an effort for the redemp- 
tion of his race, and the humiliation of his oppressors. 
The HeraMo, of Madrid, speaks of him as the * cele- 
brated poet, a man of great natural genius, and beloved 
and appreciated by the most respectable young men of 
Havana.' It accuses him of wild and ambitious projects, 
and states that he was intended to be the chief of the 
black race, after they had thrown off the yoke of 
bondage. 

" He was executed at Havana, in July, 1844. Accord- 
ing to the custom in Cuba with condemned criminals, he 
was conducted from prison to the * chapel of the doomed. ' 
He passed thither with singular composure, amidst a 
great concourse of people, gracefully saluting his rnime- 
rous acquaintances. The chapel was hung with black 
cloth, dimly lighted. Placido was seated beside his coffin. 
Priests in long black robes stood around him chanting, in 
sepulchral voices, the service of the dead. It is an ordeal 
under which the stoutest-hearted and most resolute have 
been found to sink. After enduring it for twenty-four 
hours, he was led out to execution. Placido came forth 
calm and undismayed, holding a crucifix in his hand ; he 
recited in a loud, clear voice, a solemn prayer in verse* 
which he had composed amidst the horrors of the 



I 'ctufpfll,' It thrilled npon thi 

/ I am indebted to a friend for 

I mMrkable prayer into Englia 

"■PEATBE O 

'" Ooi of nabounded love and 

To Ttee I turn in darfcno 

Strekh forth Thy arm, and 

Of calouiuj the veil of ja 

And from the forehead of n 

Plact the world's brand of i 

" ' EiDg of kings ! — my fathi 

Art strong to save, by wh 

Who giroBt the sea its wave 

Abyss of heaven its light. 

The air its ciurents, the wa 

Life to the flowers, and mot 

" ' All things obey Thee ; dyin 

Ah Thou commandest ; a1 

From Thee alone their life i 

Sink, and ore lost in vast 

Tet doth the void obey The 

This marvellouH being froi 

" ' O merciful God ! I cannot s 

For through, ita veil of fle 

liooteth upon Thy Spirit'e i 

As through the pure tran 

"Let not the oppressor clap 1 

Ab o'er my prostrate innoce 

" ' But if, alas ! it socmeth goc 

That I shonld parish as tl 

That a cold, mangled corse 

"With hateful malice and • 

Speak Thoa the word, and 1 

Fully in me Thy will be doi 

' On arriving at the fatal bj 
a bencb with his back to t 
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collected thai; in some affecting lines, written l^ the 
OBpirator in prison, he had eaid that it wonld be oseless 
Trjll hiTin by shooting his body — that his heart mnst be 
e3*ced ere it 'wonld cease its throbbing. At the last 
oment, jnst as the soldiers were abont to fire, he rose 
I and gazed for an inatant anjnnd and above him, on the 
antifnl capital of his native land and its sail-flecked 
■J, on the dense crowds about him, the bloe mountains 

the distance, and the sky glorioas with the summer 
nshine. ' Adois, mundi !' (Farewell, world !) he said, 
Jmly, and sat down. The word was given, and five 
lis entered his body. Then it was that, amidst the 
'oans and murmurs of the horror-stricken Bpectatora, 
I rose np once more, and tamed his head to the 
inddering soldiers, his face wearing an expression of 
perhuman courage. 'Will no one pity me?' he said, 
ying his band over his heart. ' Here, fire here.' "While 
! yet spake two balls entered his heart, and he fell dead. 
bus perished the hero-poet of Cuba. He has not fallen 

vain. His genius and his heroic death will doubtless 
1 regarded by his race as precious legacies. To the great 
unes of L'Ouvertare and Petion, the colonred man can 
)w add that of Juan Placido." 



CHAPTER SIX. 

THE EOMiNCE OF UNBEiLISEr FOSSIBILITIES. 

ApTEE all, an infinite consciousness anrronnda our lives — 

" There'fl a divinity that shapea our ends. 
Bough hew them how we will." 

It is wonderfnl in the stories of human lives to think of 
wlkat has happened to men. But Trhen wb come to con* 
verae with others, we find it not less wonderfnl to think 
of what has not happened ; — something that might have 
been, some little chance possibility of which we have be- 
com.e aware, an event which was just upon the brink of 
being bom, just on the eve of happening, and which died, 
either by some miscarriage, or, as it seemed, almost in the 
■very moment of biriih. It is very singular to think of the 
event which nearly took place. Such an observation, and 
perhaps it is scarcely an uncommon one, would not be 
likely to escape the moody, dreamy imagination of Natha- 
niel Hawthorne. It is true the waves of romance roll 
ronnd our lives, and we do not know them. David Swan 
was on his way to Boston, and many things very nearly 
happened to him which might have prevented the con- 
tinuance of the journey, but none of the shadows took 
shape and became concrete in fact. A pedestrian, with 
the bundle on his back vrhich held his little all, travel- 
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stained and weary, lie turned aside to rest in the meadow 
beneath the shady hedge. There Jie lay down to sleep — a 
pleasant, quiet, dreamless sleep, in the bright summer 
day. A very old couple stepped into the field. They 
were childless, they were rich; they had lost a son, 
they fancied some likeness in David to their lost boy ; 
a sort of haK-expressed thought passed through their 
minds of taking him home. His open countenance 
charmed the old lady. Had they waked him, a word 
or two of conversation would have determined them. 
He would have charmed them. But with a mutual 
sense of shame for the indulgence of their ridiculous 
idea, hurriedly they bustled out of the field. A trip- 
ping girl stepped behind the hedge, and started, sur- 
prised to find herself in a young man's bedroom. She 
was the daughter of one of the richest farmers in the 
neighbourhood, and her father was just then wanting such 
a character as David, a bright, trustworthy young man, 
to be active for him, to keep his accounts, to be generally 
useful to them. If he would but wake now. But. the 
stupid fellow sleeps on. A wasp was buzzing round 
the sleeper's face. Gently she approached to whisk it 
away with her handkerchief. The old people had said, 
*' What an open countenance." She said, " What a hand- 
some face he has." Ah ! if he would but wake ! She 
was an only daughter, and led her father as she pleased ; 
David would have charmed the young lady, not less than 
the old man. No, he did not wake. She stepped away 
with a sigh, and left him unconscious, sleeping there still. 
She had not been gone long before an ill-lookiug pair 
stepped behind the hedge to divide some ill-gotten booty. 
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to be fixed by inevitable law, jet people fall in love and 
marry at the dictate of their own will ; and the balance of 
vegetable and animal life, it seems to be fixed bj in- 
evitable law, it looks like fate : probability, in the hands 
of a man like Queletet, becomes a science. I find there is 
a proportion in the crime of murder ; I find the tariff of 
crime is as constant and unvarying as the tarifE of a 
cnstom-honse ; great nature is a mystery. I come among 
the ifs and probabilities of life ; but then I look on life 
from its special adaptations. What is it that rules the 
fates of Empires ? Pascal says, that if the nose of Cleo- 
patra had been shorter, the condition of the world would 
have been different. And yet the pages of biography 
especially teach the essential freedom of man. Man does 
not move in straight lines, he does not even move in 
circles, or if so, then in gyrations, but say rather in taoi- 
gents, which, in the end, become a spiral stairway of 
being. Man is free; I see that God has mysteriously 
bound together fate and free will — or, to speak it theologi- 
cally, a Divine decree, and a human responsibility. The 
history of the world is all predestination, and it is all free 
will : what God has joined together, let no man attempt 
to put asunder. In biography, so characters illustrate 
this as in a large human diagram, and so indeed I would 
always regard biography as a series of diagrams* If I 
lecture bn optics or mechanics, I use the black-board and 
the piece of chalk ; in the study of the principles of 
psychology and human life, I cannot do this, but instead 
of this or these, the story of life, or a passing anecdote, 
answer just the same purpose, and give to philosophy 
illustrations and examples. It will be easy to find many. 
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Bomance of biography; why, how biograplij sot8 all 
calcnlation at defiance ! Who held the seals of England 
longer than any other Chancellor in oiir history? It 
came about in this way. There was living in his chambers 
in the Temple, the son of a coal-fitter in Newcastle, a poor 
and imprudently married young barrister — ^wives in that 
day occupied, with their husbands, chambers in the Inns 
of Court. This young barrister was by no means in 
flourishing circumstances ; briefs had not come in, he was 
needy. He tells how he ran out one night to purchase, for 
himself and wife, sixpennyworth of sprats for supper, 
which seems a vulgar proceeding for a young barrister. 
Supper over, he and his wife went to their rest, probably 
with no very comfortable thoughts : he had not known 
that during the day he had been the subject of a debate 
which was to affect his history, and the histories of how 
many besides ! He was knocked up early in the morning ; 
his name had been mentioned to take the place of minor 
counsel in a- case in Westminster Hall ; it was to come on 
that day ; it was a very lame and impotent case indeed ; 
it had already received the decision of the twelve judges. 
His senior did not appear in the case — ^perhaps, although 
retaiued, ashamed of it. It devolved, then, on our young 
barrister to appear here at a moment's warning, as it 
were, to employ his ingenuity to set aside the decision of 
the judges, and to argue the case before the great Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow; and we can conceive the heavy, 
dusky-browed look of that not amiably disposed lawyer at 
the audacious waste of time. But the young man was an 
extraordinary young man ; at a glance he had really seized 
the clew-line of an important argument, and in a few 
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comprehensive words, with marvellons shrewdness, he had 
untwisted the coil of law. He argued the setting aside 
the decision of the judges, and it was set aside ; the case 
became famous. As he left the Court that morning, a 
burly Yorkshireman said to him, "Young fellow, your 
bread's buttered for life ! " It was so. Very soon, as Sir 
John Scott, his bread was not only buttered for life, but 
as Lord Chancellor Eldon he always continued to have his 
bread buttered on both sides. 

Biography is full of these things. Lord King, running 
about with booksellers' parcels through the streets of 
Exeter as an errand boy ; the accident which disappointed 
the great Lord Tenterden in a place as chorister in a 
cathedral issuing in circumstances which made him a 
peer. How singular to think of Arthur Wellesley, seeing 
no prospects for himself in the army when a subaltern, 
seeking a Commissionership of Customs. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ROMANCE OF QUIET LIYES. 

There is a romance in quiet lives ; there is a romance in 
lives whicli give no intelligence to history or to the more 
animating and bnstling pages of biography. Every life 
has its own story, and perhaps the most obscure, dull, and 
unrelieved life might be told in such a manner as to 
awaken many interests. The city life is entertaining ; 
life in the palace and the Court is entertaining ; but life 
in the hermitage is often wonderfully interesting and en- 
tertaining too. We think too much of the obvious and the 
seen. A friend of mine visited a village for the purpose 
of seeing a man of some note who resided there. He re- 
marked to one whom he met, " I don't know whether you 
are aware of it, but you have a most extraordinary man 
residing here." I fancy he rather over-estimated the 
merits of the person he praised, but it was the reply which 
made the conversation singular. '** If there was anything 
extraordinary about him, he wouldn't be living in a little 
village like this." There is a singular indisposition to 
believe that silent, retired, quiet lives may have their own 
wonderful power or wonderful story ; and, indeed, there 
are those who live as on an isthmus, and they can at will 
pass to or from the Atlantic with all its noise, or the 
Pacific with its great deep calm — ^they are prepared for 
both worlds of passion and patience ; and there are men 
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who have within themselves so mtich grandeur and 
energy, that they need not the excitement of ordinarj in- 
centive to g^ve ftn active aspect to their career. OUiers 
seem to put up over their shop, their factory, or their 
souls, '' No admission exc^t on business." All things are 
made to look out on the world of business, business, 
nothing but business. It has often been interesting to 
notice in the works of travellers, how they have come 
across some great strong hf e, nursing itself in obscurity. 
Dr. Henderson, in his delightful Travels in Iceland, to 
which wonderful island of romance he, half a century 
since, was one of the first guides, gives a very interesting 
account of his visit to Sira Jon Thorlakson, a great Ice- 
landic poet. He was the parish priest, though his income 
from his two parishes did not exceed six pounds five 
shillings a year. Henderson found him, in his rough hut 
beautiful region, in the fields haymaking ; poor, patient, 
happy. " Our poverty is the bulwark of our happiness," 
said another Sira Jon to Henderson. These were the cir- 
cumstances in which Thorlakson, the translator of Milton, 
and one of the great Icelandic bards, lived. Those who 
have read the poem speak of it as, from its Eddaic phraseo- 
logy, not only rendering and rivalling, but sometimes even 
transcending, the great English poet. There, in an ex- 
ceedingly romantic solitude, at the junction of three 
beautiful valleys, in a farm, behind which rose mountains 
4,000 feet high, their summits of the most rude and fan- 
tastic forms — ^behind! it a number of beautiful cascades, 
before it broad and rapid streams — ^he lived. Who pities 
him ? He has long gone home ; but who would com- 
miserate such a life ? Would we remove such a man from 
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it ? Nay, but would we not rather wisli that we had that 
mental, moral, and mnscnlar independence which would 
enable us happily to remove it. 

Very solemn seems that visit Mr. Squier paid to the 
Padre Cartine. He describes it in his very delightful 
narrative of Travels in Nicaragua. He was the last priest 
among the dilapidated corridors and weed-infested courts 
and tombs of the once powerful fraternity of San 
Francisco. Lonely amidst his mounds of solemn hills, 
there he lived like one of the world's grey fathers, enter- 
taining himself with his Latin Pliny and his Latin edition 
of Euclid, read through once a year by way of amusement 
to refresh his memory ; dreaming over an architectural 
plan for the restoration of his convent, upon a scale of 
magnificence it would beggar rich princes to carry out, 
and as anxious about every little detail as if the masons 
were to commence to-morrow. Quite a wonderful man, 
with a marvellous collection of varieties, constituting his 
house a perfect old curiosity shop. " No Jew's second- 
hand furnishing shop in Chatham," says Mr. Squier, 
" could afEord more than a very faint counterpart of his 
curious collection.*' An enthusiastic clockmaker, there were 
clocks without cases, and cases without clocks, a wilder- 
ness of weights and cords, pulleys, wheels, and springs ; 
he kept a quantity of his own watches and clocks to 
tinker, like Charles V., when retired from business ; and 
far and near, all persons were encouraged to bring their 
clocks or watches to him that they might be tinkered 
gratuitously. In the courtyard and neighbourhood of his 
house were half a dozen tame deer, his playful com- 
panions. He had his workshop and a foot-lathe of his 
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own constmction ; he was an optician — then, says Mr. 
Squier, probably the only one in Central America; sM 
he had constrncted a telescope for the University of Leon, 
and aGtoonded the citizens by showing them the rings of 
Satnm. "Yon are a most accomplished man. Padre," 
said Mr. Sqnier, glancing at his mechanical achievements. 
" Playthings, mere playthii^," he said, with a compla- 
- cent smile. And they talked of the cholera which bad 
ravaged the neighbourhood in 1837. " Five fchonsand of 
onr people died in four short months, Senor ; and tbe 
Senoritina — she was only sixteen years old, Senor, bnt yet a 
woman, and heantif ul, very beantifnl — she was among tlie 
first of five hundred buried here in this very court, 
Senor; " and the expression of the old man's fece showed 
how terrible and ineffaceable were the scenes which he 
had witnessed. "She was very heaatifol," eoUloqaised 
the old man, apparently almost forgetting the presence of 
his visitor. Snch a life as that, so remote and far away, 
so isolated and hermetically sealed, is that less than the 
romance of biography ? 

And Mr. Borrow himself, his own Lavengro, — in his 
wildly-romantic book, "The Bible in Spain," — introdncei 
as also to a similar experience in his intercourse with the 
cnrate of Pitegna. "I soon saw," says Mr. Borrow, 
" that I was in the presence of one of those remarkable 
men who to a childlike simplicity nnite immense energy 
and power of mind, equally adapted to guide a scanty 
flock of ignorant rustics in some obscure village of Itair 
or Spain, or to convert millions of heathen on the shorts 
of Japan, China, or Paraguay." A thin, spare man of 
sixty-five, dressed in a black cloak of very coarse material 
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and all Us otlier garments plain and coarse ; and ; 
fed the hm^ry wanderer, and despatched him singi 
hia way, hia meat in his wallet and a peseta in hia 
and his parisHoaerB, when in need, repaired to his 
for help, and, if deserving, were sure of assistancf 
was the banker of his village, and what he lent, he i 
wished nor expected to be returned. He made f r 
jonm^B to Salamanca, bat kept no mttle, contentii^ 
self with borrowing an ass from a neighbouring 
" I once kept a mnle," he said, " bnt some years b 
was removed without my permission by a traveller 
I had hoosed for the night ; for in that alcove I ke 
clean beds for the use of the wayfaring, and I si 
very mnch pleased if yourself and friend will • 
them, and tarry with me till the morning." 

What shall we say of such lives as these ? bnt is 
pleasant to read of them, and if they do not shine 
biography, or in the newspaper — if, in one sense 
word, they are unknown — shall we therefore si 
they 



We misunderstand life and the purpose of life if 
that. And yet these lives we have cited have i 
xieighbourhood an importance, a relative obviousni 
power ; but descend far lower in the social scale, 
the far more insignificant lives — each has its o'vm st 
purpose, and beauty, which may be alike wonderful 
-the beautiful shells of the ocean, like the beautiful 
of the wilderness, they have their own charm of f 
fragrance, and the story of every sonl has somethii 
22 
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which might thrill the listener with terror, or penetrate 

the mind with its Weableness and beantj. 

Some of the most romantic biogiaphies which haTS 

turned np from old and forgotten and buried arcluTes 

teach us this. Sach, for instance, is the ^ life of Colonel 

Hatchinson," bj his wife, the beantiful Lncj Hutchinson 

— quite a tine Lncj, quite a literal exemplification of 

Wordsworth's 

" Violet bj a jdobbj stone. 

Half hiclden from tHe eye. 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is HhrniTig in the sky/' 

** Most truly," says Charles Knight, in his very pretty 
ontline of the story of the book, ** there arises out of it, 
and is ever more associated with it, the cakn, quiet 
shadow of a woman of exqnisite pnrity, of wondrous con- 
stancy, of untiring affection, Lncy Hntchinson, its writer.*' 
Certainly, this Yolume is one of the romances of bio- 
graphy — "the courtship of John Hntchinson," the Par- 
liamentarian colonel, marked as a Soundhead, against 
•which epithet the gentle Lucy rebels : " It was very ill 
applied to Mr. Hntchinson, who having naturally a very 
fine thick-set head of hair, kept it clean and handsome, so 
that it was a great ornament to him." And how pretiy 
and natural it is when she tells ns how the spring was far 
advanced, and on a certain day the friends on both sides 
meet to conclude the arrangements for a marriage, when 
Lucy was not to be seen — she had taken the small-pox, she 
was very near death ; but at length John was permitted 
to speak to her, and very timidly and tremblingly the 
young girl comes into the presence of her lover. She says 
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she was the most deformed person that could be seen ; but 
Lucy adds, ** He was nothing troubled at it, but married 
her 9iS soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when the 
priest and all who saw her were affrighted to look on 
her ; but God recompensed his justice and constancy by 
restoring her, though she was longer than ordinary before 
she recovered to be as well as before." So they were 
married, and went forward through their first days of 
wedded peace to the years of a troubled life, and Lucy 
tolls' the stofy of the siege of Nottingham Castle, of 
which her noble husband was the governor. Then, by-and- 
by, he signed the warrant for the death of the King, and 
when the Restoration came, it was with great diflBiculty 
that his name was included in the Act of Oblivion ; and 
then he became a prisoner in Sandown Castle, in a cold, 
damp, dreary room, and although Lucy was not permitted 
to share his prison with him, she was with him from the 
first hour in the morning till the latest at night. Re- 
siding in Deal, for this privilege she paced along the beach 
night and morning, through every kind of weather, to 
console or be consoled ; then she lost her husband ; and^ 
then, in the dear old sacred early home, she sat down to 
write her husband's history for the instruction of her 
children, as she says — ** I, that am under a comnjiand not 
to grieve at the common rate of desolate women, while I 
am studying which, way to moderate my woe, and if it 
were possible to augment my love, can for the present find 
out none more just to your dear father, nor consolatory to 
myself, than the preservation of his memory." And thus 
it is that we have one of the sweetest pieces of personal 
biography, at the same time in relation to the great and 

22—2 
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lad such a story. And then 
oing accident that we are in 
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le dark river, and are seen 
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before the Reformation ; when even Sir Jolm Paston tim- 
eelf saw a vision, supposed to be of oar IJady, in a marvel- 
loos light ; and when, as Charles Knight eays (he was 
the first to introduce these letters to the public, although 
Mr. Arberhas doubled the quantity and value), "these 
letters, with touches of what we call superstition, show 
amongst theSe people a deep abiding sense of God over all, 
that reverence was a great characteristic of our nation — of 
children for parents, of servants for masters, oE wives for 
husbands, of the laity for the Chnrch — once npon a time." 
We are noticing the romance of quiet lives, and beneath 
this department from many sources what singular incidents 
transpire connected with unknown names. There is a 
little story which Leigh Hunt tells, and which he calls one 
of the shortest and sweetest of all stories ; and it is to 
this effect : Many years since Mr. Walsh, a gentleman of 
large fortune, bequeathed an estate of £4,000 a year to 
liis niece, Mn. Benn, but from negligence, resentment, or 
some othercanse, neither explained nor nnderstood, left his 
next maJe heir and near relation unprovided for. With 
a.u addition so important, and at a period which calculates 
to a nicety gratifications and expenses to keep pace with 
or exceed the most enormous rent-roll, the majority of 
mankind would have sat down passively contented ; or if 
.any solicitude interrupted their brilliant dreams, it would 
liave been anxiety to determine in what species of luxu- 
rious superfinity the new acquisition should be expended. 
But Mrs. Benn, says Leigh Hunt, was a very epicure in the 
theory of real and substantial luxury ; she declared that 
iicr present income was adequate to all her wishes and all 
lier wants, and reserving only a little Berkshire rilla, en- 
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leared to ker by early habits, and m wMcli she had passed 
lome of the happiest hours of her life, she presented, and 
>y legal convenances made over, this considerable bequest 
o her neglected consin, a free and gratnitooB gift, neither 
lemanded nor expected, vast in its anionnt, and worth at 
ts lowest valoation £100,000. " 

The principle I have endeavoured to illustrate through- 
ittt recurs again and again; it meets us not only in great 
vorld instances, but in side-lights from forgotten books, 
ind in real life flowing incessantly around us ; these all 
tring into' strong light the mysteries of our common 
lature. A Uvely blood acting upon a strong self-will and 
TtviA imagination, how often these alone have separated a. 
nan from all the happy and comfortable associations and 
.he refined interconrse to which he was bom, and have 
dmost driven him out to play the port of a madman. In 
Thomas Campbell's "Life of Mrs. Siddons," there is just 
inch a story of a Mr. Combe ; a man originally capable of 
[.nything, but who threw his life away. He was educated 
it Eton and Oxford, he was a man of lat^ fortune, and he 
vas so distiogoished and conrtly in his manners, that he 
vas called Duke Combe. However, very early in life_ 
)eneath his lavish spendthrift habits, all his fortune 
-anished, and with it, of course, his position. Ho was 
teeped in poverty, pretty literally to the "lips, and driven 
o enlist as a private in the army. I believe it was 'while 
here that an officer passing saw him reading, and looking 
ver his shonlder found it to be Horace. "Wbat, my 
riend," said he, "can yon read that book in the 
original ? " " If I caflnot," said Combe, " a great deal of 
loney has been thrown away on my edac^tion." He 
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escaped from the English army, and, still in p( 
entered the French service ; again released. He 
French monastery, and stayed in it until the tei 
novitiate expired ; then he became a waiter in 
Swansea. He sometimes came across his old £r 
he was never very greaily embarrassed, even vi 
tripping along with a napkin nnder his arm. H 
the mistress of a noble lord, who promised him a; 
but cheated him. In revenge, Combe wrote a sti> 
ing satire called the "Diabolica." By-and-bj 
died, then he married again — married creditabl; 
ably, an admirable and amiable woman, whc 
best to Berre ^him. Then he wrote for be 
some things more than creditable, some things 
some things very discreditable. He waa the 
" Letters from a Nobleman to his Son," pnblishe 
the name of Lord Lyttelton ; and he was the 
the "Letters from an Italian Knn to an Engli 
mim," said to be translated from Boossean, hi: 
the prodncMon of this lively gentleman. At li 
into the King's Bench, not for a passing visit, 
permanent residence. He remained there fortwi 
Toirards the close of this period a friend ofEere 
a> compromise with all his creditors, but he at on 
the favour, and ar^ed like a philosopher ; pi 
had not been able to argne and to act in the ear 
many long years before. " If I componnded 
creditors," he said, "I should be obliged to si 
little substance I possess, and on which I snbsist 
These chambers, the best in the Bench, are m 
rent of a few shillings a week, in right of my g 
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a prisoner. My liabits have become so sedentary, that if 
I lived in the airiest square in London, I shonld not walk 
round it once in a month. I am contented in mj cheap 
quarters.** There in his prison it was that he wrote for 
Ackerman, the publisher, " The Adventures of Dr. Syntax 
in Search of the Picturesque,'* and after this, " The Dance 
of Life" and " The Dance of Death." Perhaps this author- 
ship of Dr. Syntax led to some little fame; certainly, 
even now the book is far better known than it is known 
that Combe was the author of it. I do not know when 
it was that Roger Kemble gave him a *' benefit " at the 
theatre, and Combe promised to speak an address on the 
occasion. There were a good many conjectures about con- 
cerning his real name and character; he recapitulated 
these, and then said, " But now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
shall tell you who and what I really am.** Expectation 
was on tip-toe. He paused — all bent forward to listen ; 
as if for a great effort, he gathered himself up and said, 
" I am, ladies and gentlemen, I am — ^your most obedient, 
humble servant ! '* He bowed and left the stage, and so 
vanishes away from knowledge. This life was certainly 
full enough of incident^ and if not marked by anything 
strangely striking or tragic, the more to the purpose of 
present quotation from its resemblance to the crowd of 
ne'er-do-well existences we perpetually meet around us. 

But Combe had a relation to active life, and the inci- 
dents of this chapter have referred especially to lives 
passed in the shade. What a story is that of Henry 
Welby, the recluse in the heart of London 1 I suppose it 
puts in a very strong light what we have frequently 
seen, how one ungracious or ungrateful circumstance Inay 
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completely warp or turn the course of a life. He was 
roan of large estate in Lincolnsliire, with a clear income 
about £1,000 a year — a very splendid income in tho 
times. He had travelled, etudied at the University, ai 
at one of the Inns of Court ; he had married for lo\ 
and lost his wife, but possessed a charming danghter, Wl 
was also married; he was a man of great hoepitalit 
honoured and beloved for his benevolence ; he was exact 
in the prime of life— forty years of ftge. He had soe 
slight difference with his brother, who, passing throu| 
one of his fields, met him, and fired a pistol at him ; ha 
pily, it flashed in the pan. The excellent man disarmi 
the ruffian ; and, thinking it waa only a freak to frighfa 
him, he put the pistol in his pocket and walked hom 
examining it, he discovered bullets in the pistol. I sa 
pose we can form no idea of the effect the discovei 
produced upon the nnhappy man's mind. It led to i 
feelings of revenge; only to pity, grief, and mistnu 
Henceforth he separated himself for ever from mankin 
We have said he was forty years of age ; he came 
XiOndon and took a house in Cripplegate, in the neig. 
bourbood afterwards known as Gmb Street. He enten 
it, and never left it nntil the four men carried him oat ' 
it at the age of eighty-four. His danghter and her hu 
band, Sir Christopher Hilliard, he never saw or spoke 
again, nor to any kinsman or friend. He was separatt 
entirely from bis kind ; an old woman lived in the horn 
'with him, who attended to such simple wants as 1 
had, but who veiy seldom saw him. He lived in t] 
simplest style and manner, excepting at Christmas ai 
Easter, when he had good cheer served into his own roor 
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He had all the books worth reading as soon as they were 
published ; he inquired after the people in the neighbour- 
hood who were thrifty, indostrioos, and poor, and sent 
help to them; and he, unseen, watched the poor who 
came to his gates, and relieyed them, but especiallj 
watched and sent help to the aged and infirm. So his 
life passed for these f orty-f onr years. What shall we say 
of this ? It was not a sweet life soured, for the sweetness 
flowed on still, and only sought to expend itself in the 
purity of a personal life, and the [piety of kindness and 
goodwill, apparently religious, too ; but so it was — ^the 
unhappy yillany of his brother had utterly perverted the 
current of his being, and with his race he held no further 
communion, and he never trusted more. In some parti- 
culars it seems the most awful piece of unjust vengeance 
ever indulged. Innocent as it vras, it was not the less a 
kind of insanity, and of the same order as that which, in 
similar circumstances, has driven some men to moody 
mistrust or monastic isolation, or made others whose 
natures were more on a level with those who had sought 
to injure them, the enemies of their kind. 

Few persons, perhaps, would think of discovering any 
romantic lights round the biography of Jeremy Bentham. 
His name is not often mentioned now ; time was when he 
had a multitude of disciples. It has been truly said of 
him, never surely did any man insist so pertinaciously on 
dreaming when he was wide awake, or in persisting that 
he was wide awake when he was only dreaming ; nor 
perhaps did he dream altogether in vain. He was empi- 
rical as a legislator ; there never was in human nature a 
more strange contradiction ; his ideas are as hard, syste- 
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Tnatic, intiiunan as a treadmill, and lie would have re- 
daced all society to the dreary round, tte dull monotony, 
of a treadmill. And yet this hard old utilitarian had a 
soal of such softness that it first felt its couscioasness 
awake by reading Telemaohns ; and no doabt, as he sat 
in his stady and fought there in shadowy solitude with 
the demon of chicane, filling ream on ream of paper with 
dreams which seemed to him as real as the world, all 
pat down, or mostly, in a hard, unreadable routine, ho 
wrought a good work, never to be realised, as he intended it 
should be, but fnlfiUing itself, as all earnest work will fulfil 
itself, some way or other. There is something eminently 
affecting in the story of the old, solitary man, whose hard, 
peach-stone sort of heart and nature doomed itself to per- 
fect solitude and widowerhood, as a funeral rite for some 
unsuccessful, mysterious attachment; never to be seen 
eicept by a few disciples, working in the faith that by- 
and-by kings and peoples would raise a monument to his 
memory by the adoption of hia manuscript laws, and 
really influencing and fixing a large party in the British 
Senate, and having his mouthpieces in such men as 
Srongbam, Homer, and Komily — creating, in fact, a 
school of politics and of literature. Few people knew 
.him when alive ; few people at any time ever read him 
or read him now. It is almost frightful to contemplate 
tbe long range of closely-printed, double-colnmned 
volumes, hia works, edited by Sir John Bowrii^. He 
-was a statesman, albeit a shade and nothing more. His 
life was spent in one long, to him sacred, crusade against 
law — against the technicalities and forms of law ; and in 
the City of London he was an anchorite in hia perfect 
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loneliness : he would not be seen. " Mr. Lovel Edgewortli 
wishes to see you, sir," said his servant. *' Tell Mr. Lovel 
Edgeworth I don't wish to see him." And that visitor 
got no further. Madame de Stael called upon him— 
loquacious, ingenious, clever, brilliant Madame de Stael. 
He only sent word down by his servant that he had 
nothing to say to her, and he was certain she had nothing 
to say to him ! And yet there are relations in his life which 
are quite touching ; he would not see men and women, so 
he filled his study with creations of his own. In one 
comer of his room stood his treasured favourite walking- 
stick — he called it '' Dapple ; " he laid it on the shoulders 
of honoured disciples in token of knighthood. And then 
there wa s his favourite teapot, " Dicky ; " but round 
about him the most cherished favourites of his household 
were pussies — the most distinguished of these he named 
^' Langboume." Bentham boasted that he had made a 
man of him ; as he got older he was put into the Church, 
and when he died he was called the "Reverend Dr. 
Langboume.** Strange man ! Thus human nature will 
assert itself, and " affections stopped up in their natural 
course and flow among mankind, overflow in the direction 
of dumb animals." It was so with Cowper; with how 
many beside. Bentham estimated the good in men 
almost by their love of pussies. Romilly kept a noble 
puss before he came into great business. ** Our love for 
pussies," said Bentham, "our mutual respect for ani- 
mals, was a bond of union between us." With all this, 
the great Justinian of the study knew nothing of human 
nature, and was, we may be sure, greatly ignorant of the 
principles by which it is governed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ROMANCE OF A POPULAR PREJUDICE. 

How manj old stories are there which, if re-told, as old 
pictures are hung up in new frames, would yield not 
only a quota of entertainment, but instruction ? What 
a curious story is that of the madness of oppression! 
Voltaire no doubt felt a cynical pleasure in reciting the 
history of Jean Galas, at Toulouse, in 1772, who was 
broken on the wheel. The story is one of the most utterly 
unreasonable on record. Jean Galas was a worthy mer- 
chant in business at Toulouse ; his age was sixty-eight. 
He had been in business there forty years ; he, his wife, 
and children, with one exception, were all Protestants. 
It is a mark of the liberality of his sentiments that she 
who has ever since been called their good servant, who 
had resided in their house thirty years, and had assisted 
in bringing up all the children, was a zealous Gatholic. 
The old man had one son, Mark. He was an unsuccessful 
young man, moody, restless, melancholy, and of a very 
violent disposition. Unsuccessful, he determined to put 
an end to his life. He communicated his design to a 
friend, and he read everything that could strengthen him 
in his design of suicide. He lost money at play, and this 
strengthened his purpose. A young friend, named 
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Lavaise, arrived from Bordeaux. He was aged nineteen, 
and was remarkable for the excessive candour and sweet- 
ness of his manners. He was the son of a very eminent 
advocate of Totdonse. He came into snpper, as if by 
accident, with the family ; and the whole family, includ- 
ing Mark, supped together. After supper, with the ex- 
ception of Mark, they all, father and mother, Peter the 
second son, and Lavaise, withdrew into the drawing-room, 
where they all continued in each other's company. By- 
and-by, young Lavaise took his leave, and was accom- 
panied downstairs by the second son, Peter; and when 
they reached the door of the warehouse, they found Mark, 
stripped to his shirt, hanging dead. It was as plain a 
circumstance, one would say, as could possibly transpire. 
His body had neither wounds nor bruises. It was a com- 
paratively iiisignificant circumstance, for although the 
exit of any human life is a solemn event, this certainly 
was a comparatively worthless one. Yet the results of 
that suicide convulsed all Toulouse, and agitated the 
whole nation. There was no attempt at concealment ; 
the surgeons and the proper officers of the law were 
instantly sent for ; but, as if by some involuntary mad- 
ness, the whole populace was roused. Some fanatic 
exclaimed that John Galas had hung his own son. The 
whole city seemed to take up the cry. It was rumoured 
that Mark was about to confess his conversion to Eoman- 
ism. John Calas had hung his son to prevent his conver- 
sion. The Protestants had held a meeting the preceding 
evening ; the murder of Mark had been determined upon; 
young Lavaise had been chosen as the executioner of the 
sect. He had travelled from Bordeaux to aid John Calas, 
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his wife, and Lis son Peter, to murder a friend, a son, and 

a brother ! This was what fanaticism said, for all which 

not a single shred of proof was ever alleged. The entire 

family, withLavaise and the Catholic servant, were arrested 

and put in irons. Meantime, the body of the suicide was 

buried with immense pomp as a martyr ; all the monkish 

fraternities gathered to his funeral, and a huge figure, 

moveable, representing this Mark holding in one hand a 

palm, and in the other a pen, with which he was to have 

signed Ms abjuration of heresy, was elevated on a high 

scaffold in the presence of the amazing multitude. Further, 

they attempted to canonise him. He was regarded as a 

saint, and it was supposed his body would work miracles. 

One monk drew out the teeth from the body that he 

might be in possession of durable relics. It was clear if 

one of the family was to be criminated all must be ; for 

confessedly they were all of them together the whole 

evening. Several judges declared that the old man, his 

son Peter, and young Lavaise should be broken on the 

wheel, and the wife and mother be burnt. The whole 

accusation was surrounded with a haze of preposterous 

impossibilities. It was, in fact, impossible that Jean 

Calas could have committed such a crime ; he was old and 

feeble, Mark was a young man of twenty-eight, and of 

ancommon strength. The servant must have known of 

the crime, and it was preposterous to think that she, a 

Catholic, would assist Huguenots to assassinate a young 

man, brought up by her, and because he was attached to 

the very religion which she professed. However, the 

trial proceeded, and although there were some who did 

more than doubt, Jean Galas was condemned to be broken 
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on the wheel, and he was murdered thus, confounding 
his judges through the last moments of his horrible 
torture bj appealing to God as the witness of his inno- 
cence, and imploring pardon for his persecutors. But the 
judges appear to have been frightened by their own in- 
justice, and they trembled at carrying out consistently 
the execution of the other members of the family. 
Dominican friars visited Peter in his cell, seeking by 
threats, or by the promise of favours, to induce him to 
change his religion. The mother and (laughters were 
reduced to a state of destitution ; they lost everything. 
But they determined to demand justice at the foot of the 
throne. They appeared in Paris, and were received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm and tenderness. In spite of their 
religion, wise counsellors undertook their vindication. The 
statement made by young Lavaise, entirely the work of his 
own hand, was drawn up with such remarkable clearness, 
eloquence, and skill, that it was said the work of the 
youth might rival the work of the wisest and most able 
advocate, although he had never practised at the bar, or 
studied in the law. At length, after a protracted period 
(it took only a few days to conduct poor old Jean Galas 
to the wheel, it took two years to right his memory!), 
the decision of the judges was set aside, and it was 
declared that the old man had been unjustly condemned. 
The family was permitted to commence actions against 
the judges in order to bo reimbursed their expense, and to 
obtain damages for the injuries they had received ; and 
the family became in Paris the centre of a joy as wild and 
tumultous as the rage of oppression had been in Toulouse. 
The Paris judges were cheered by the crowd, and covered 
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with benedictions, and to make tlie circumstance still 
more affecting, their decision was pronounced on the 9th 
of March, the very day of the month on which Jean Calas 
perished by the most crael punishment. In answer to a 
petition from the Court of Requests from the whole of the 
body, praying the king that he would repair by his bounty 
the ruin of the family, the king granted to the widow 
36,000 livres, with the distinct mention that of it she 
was to give 3,000 livi'es to the good servant who had 
persisted in defending the truth, and vindicating her 
master and his family. A curious illustration altogether of 
the mad unreasonableness of popular feeling — a singular, 
but by no means a solitary instance, for France is really 
famous for such nu.d and amazing displays. 

The cross, the sign of our salvation, has been asso- 
ciated with such circumstances and scenes, that it is 
almost wonderful it has not become an object of utter 
execration. Many of these scenes have been the produc- 
tion of the wild, infuriated tyranny of the mob, but it 
must be admitted — and it is with sorrow I write it ; for, 
indeed, I would not express myself with the intolerance of 
the bigot — ^that the Romish priesthood has never sought 
to repress these mad violences. The case of the tragedy 
of the cross of Abbeville is one in point. There was a 
great wooden cross on the Pont Neuf ; it was so situated 
thsbt it might very easily be injured — a cart might jostle 
SLgSbinst it, an innocent or harmless beast might injure it, 
for the cross was quite unprotected. One morning the 
criminal lieutenant gave the information that it had been 
considerably mutilated. A solemn expiatory procession 
Tva3 the first act of contrition ; then the cross was taken 

23 
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down and removed to the Cathedral, where it was made 
the solemn object of reverence. But who were the per- 
petrators of this outrage ? Two months since some young 
men of high family passed a procession of Capuchins 
without taking ofE their hats. There was not the 
slightest proof, any more than in the case of Jean Calas, 
of the alleged crime. But ultimately, two young men 
were condemned ; the Chevalier de la Barre and D'Etal- 
londe were convicted of having sung abominable songs 
against the Virgin and the saints. They were boys of 
eighteen; they were sentenced to have the tongue cut 
out by the root. If the sufferer did not himself put out 
his tongue, it was to be drawn out with iron pincers, and 
then torn from him. The right hand was then to be cut 
off at the door of the principal church ; they were to be 
taken in a cart to the market-place ; they were to be fas- 
tened to a gallows with an iron chain, and to be burnt at 
a slow fire. One of the victims saved himself by flight. 
De la Barre went through a large portion of all this 
torture. He was nineteen years of age, but he endured 
his torments with the most stoical courage. The favour 
was granted that his head should be struck off before his 
body was consumed ; and as soon as this was done, the 
body was thrown into the burning pile, to the infinite 
comfort and satisfaction of the priests and the populace, 
who also threw into the same flames Voltaire's " Philo- 
sophical Dictionary." This did neither Voltaire nor the 
book any harm, but, on the contrary, gave a very fearful 
force to the dangerous doctrines and satires with which 
the book abounded. The news of the murder of the poor 
boy, who shines out like a truly noble youth in the trans- 
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action, was received with horror even in many parts of 
France. His more fortunate friend and companion in 
condemnation reached Prussia in safety, was received by 
Prederick the Great with open arms, and instantly made 
an officer in the Prussian army. But why cite such 
instances as these ? They are not rare. The story of 
every nation in Europe during the last four hundred years 
is full of them : instances in which the folly and im- 
becility and madness of popular ignorance have all been 
turned to account by the cunning priesthood. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MORAL OF MANY LIVES. 

Some lives are purely didactic. While reading them, we 
sit before the professor's chair, and listen for prelections. 
Not that there is an ostentations parade of instruction ; 
the best lessons are ever conveyed unobtrusively ; they are 
given rather as an influence and an example than as an 
oration. The life of Michael Angelo is of this character. 
A sentence from his lips reveals to us his whole life ; he 
teaches us by his own teachable spirit. This great man, one 
of the princes — if it be not more appropriate to call him 
a high priest of art — was ever learning. The two ends 
of his life meet in one. 

The first anecdote of him shows him, when only a 
painter's apprentice, and desirous of painting a fish, going 
to the fish-market to look at the eyes of a fish, to notice 
its colour and the delicacy of its fins. When a very old 
man, the Cardinal Famese found him solitary one day 
amidst the mins of the Coliseum, and expressed his sur- 
prise, he said, "I go yet to school." One of his last 
drawings is a sketch of an old man with a beard, in a 
go-cart, an hour-glass before him, and the motto, Ancora 
imjparo (I still learn). 

Certainly, every life is didactic. Every life, or the 
model of it, might be thrown into the form of an aphor- 
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ism : every life has some central lesson, and this might be 
obtained, distilled, and presented to the reader. A ruling 
passion, or a ruling principle, governs each ; it is some- 
times thickly overlaid with the biographic style, and 
wrapped round with bandaging words ; but even through 
all it may be detected. Volcanoes would be vainly covered 
with pie-crust, and the impulses that have made a life 
worthy to be written at all cannot well be hidden, even by 
the worst and most ragged biographer. The central 
thought, the leading emotion, disseminates itself over the 
life. 

How delightful to find one really so ! to read the history 
of a mind thus complete ! How rare to find one, and how 
still more rare to find the fingers able to hold the pen to 
record such a life — a life like that of Canova, so pure in 
its devotion to art ; so lofty in its sympathies ; so sublime 
and self-denying in its aspirations; so full of lessons which 
may be serviceable, not only to the prosecution of the 
artist life, but, like all true lessons, available for every 
ardent disciple in every school 1 

Or a life like that of Washington — a life of such calm, 
high wisdom ; a man who could not be moved to corrup- 
tion or to triumph ; the model of a senator, whose life, 
ever since his death, has been reading to us lessons of the 
essthetics of government. Few names have attained to a 
place of such importance in history as Washington. Its 
simplicity is astonishing to eyes accustomed only to the 
pomp of modem princes and to the glare of noisy 
warriors. 

Such lives as these are, in the memory, like impressive 
paintings in subdued colour. Turn to them whenever we 
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will, we find the mingled prudence and power which they 
develop have lessons for the goyemment and mastery of 
onr own lives, and we recognise in this one bf the nses of 
superior men — ^the subjecting us to the monarchy of their 
higher example and will, the acknowledgment of their 
more lofty metiiod of life. 

In this didactic classification of great lives, it is instruc- 
tive to contrast the life with and the life without method ; 
and it will be found, the acting with or without plan — the 
submission of the life to some great ruling principles, or 
the holding it loose to every impulse — this makes the 
great difEerence between men and men. The literary life 
has unfortunately abounded with illustrations of this 
methodless being; and, as this forms one of the prime 
lessons of biography, we may linger over some illustra- 
tions, frequently as ludicrous as they are affecting. An 
anecdote or two often are as lamps to the knowledge of a 
whole life-biography. 

The life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge was one singularly 
without method, and to this is to be ascribed the fact that 
he did so little, compared with his vast endowments. Look 
at him in. early life, when he and Southey were lecturing 
together at Bristol. He had requested his friend to permit 
him to deliver a lecture, for which the future laureate was 
engaged, ** On the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the 
Bioman Empire," and then troubled himself no farther 
about the matter. 

"At the usual hour," says Mr. Cottle, "the room was 
thronged; the moment for commencement arrived; 
patience was preserved for a quarter, for half an hour, but 
stiQ no lecturer. At length it was communicated to the 
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impatient assembly tliat a circiunstance, sincerely to be 
regrettedj would prevent Mr. Coleridge giving bis lecture 
tbat evening. Some few present learned the truth, but 
the major part retired under the impression that Mr 
Coleridge had either broken his leg or that some severe 
domestic affliction had happened. His rather habitual 
absence of mind, with the little importance he generally 
attached to engagements, renders it likely that at this very 
time he might have been found composedly smoking his 
pipe, and lost in profound musings on his divine Susque- 
hanah." 

In 1814 he was engaged to deliver, in Bristol, his 
lectures on Shakespeare — those lectures so suggestive and 
important. He accordingly took his joamey from London 
by the coach in order to arrive in time for their delivery. 
The engagement was expressly to commence on a certain 
day, and considerable efEorts were making to assemble an 
audience ; but on the way Coleridge discovered that the 
coach contained the sister of a friend of his in. North 
"Wales, whither she was going. By the time he reached 
Bath, he had made up his mind that it was his duty to 
leave the good people of Bristol to form their own judg- 
ment on Shakespeare, while he went forward to North 
Wales with the lady as a piece of gallantry. Perhaps 
this is without precedent or parallel. But we cannot 
wonder at want of success, at any amount of disappointw 
ment or penury, in a life illustrated by incidents like 
these. They evidence to us a powerlessness of will — the 
foundation not only of Coleridge's unhappiness, but of the 
misery of all Hves like his. A writer, whose comparisons 
never fail to convey adequate impressions, John Foster, has 
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said, speaking of this eztraordinarj man : — '^ It is but a 
feeble image for compaiison tbat is recalled to us, in the 
description of some fine, fleet, and powerful animal, 
desperately and yainly bounding and plunging over the 
wilderness, under a leopard, fixed with fangs and talons 
over its crest. The appropriate image would be that of a 
beautiful spirit, closely and relentlessly pursued, grappled 
at, poisoned, and paralysed, by a demon from the dark 
world." Thus powerless was poor Coleridge, beneath the 
bewildering enchantments of opium. 

And Goldsmith — poor Goldy — his was a life without 
method. Who has not read of his projected voyage to 
America, how he converted his horse into cash to pay the 
expenses of the voyage, and took his berth, paying the 
captain for his freight and the other etceteras of the 
journey. But wind did not answer for three weeks. 
*' My misfortune," says he, " was, that when the wind 
served I happened to be with a party in the country, and 
my friend, the captain, never inquired after me, but set 
sail, with as much indifference as if I had been on board." 
When the Duke of Northumberland sent an invitation to 
Goldsmith, for the express purpose of asking him in what 
way he could do him any kindness, delighted with his 
newly-published poem, "The Traveller" (the Duke was 
just about to depart for Ireland, as Lord- Lieutenant) 
and hearing that Goldsmith was a native of that country, 
sent for him, to make him the offer of his services. '* And 
what did you say ? " said Sir John Hawkins, who had 
met Goldsmith at Northumberland House. " Why," said 
he, ** I could say nothing but that I had a brother, a 
clergyman, there, who stood in need of help ; as for 
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myself, I have no great dependence on the promises of 

great men; I look to the booksellers for support — they 

are my best friends, and I am not inclined to forsake 

them for others." " Thus," continues Sir John Hawkins, 

" did this idiot, in the affairs of the world, trifle with his 

fortunes, and put back the hand that was held out to 

assist him." We can by no means admit the ungracious 

word idiot ; it is disgraceful to the man who would use it 

in such a connection ; but, with all the afiection we feel 

for the memory of Goldsmith, we may readily perceive 

that this was an opportunity for serving himself, and thus 

more certainly serving his brother ; at the same time, we 

appreciate the noble independence the anecdote reveals. 

And Bums also illustrates this classification of lives 

without method; he says himself, "My life flowed on in 

the same course till my twenty-third year ; vive V amour et 

• mve la hagaielle were my sole principles of action." Again, 

he tells us, "I learnt to fill my glass, and to mix, without 

fear, in a drunken squabble ; yet I went on with a high 

hand with my geometry, till the sun entered Virgo, a 

month which is always a carnival in my bosom, when a 

charming ^Ze^^e, who lived next door to the school, overset 

my trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent from the 

sphere of my studies. I, however, struggled on with my 

sines and cosines for a few days more ; but stepping into 

the garden, one charming noon, to take the sun's altitude, 

there I met my angel, like 

" ' Proserpine, gathering flowers. 
Herself the fairest flower.' " 

Now, these illustrations have been cited from no want 
of sympathy with the eminent men of whom they are the 
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memorials, but because tbe anecdotes ajre indexes to the 
life ; and, eminent as they all confessedly were, they are 
the representatives of a large class of men, whose nsefid- 
ness was limited because the impulses of their life were 
not placed beneath strong harness and control — they had 
not one master aim to neutralise their master x)BiSsion; 
the waves of passing excitement bore them along, and 
they surrendered themselves, without opposition, to those 
waves. This is life without method, a life that has not 
been constrained to the donunion of law, a life that has 
not been compelled to walk beneath the light of some 
great objective principle. 

Some men seem to have been curiously emancipated 
from all the conditions, imposed by time, liviog in a 
normal state of absenteeism. Bamsden was a great 
mechanical genius. It has been said of him that he 
never kept an engagement of any sort, never finished 
any work punctually, and never failed to promise what 
he always failed to perform. George III. knew him very 
well; he particularly wanted an instrument, he sent for 
Eamsden, who undertook to make it. The King told him 
to name his own time, only to keep it. As usual with 
him, the work was scarcely begun as the time drew near 
appointed for its dehvery. At last, it was finished, and 
Bamsden posted with it down to Kew, and drove up to 
the palace gates. *' Is the King at home ? " he said to the 
astonished pages and domestics. They were quite indis- 
posed to admit him, but he said they had only to mention 
Mr. Kamsden, and they would see that the King would 
be glad to see him. He was right, he was very graciously 
received. The King expressed his high satisfaction with 
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the instnuuent, examining it carefnllj, then, smili]^, he 
tinned to Bamsden, and paid him a curions compliment : 
*' I have been told," he said, '^ Mr. Bamsden, that you are 
considered to be the least pnnctnal man in all England, 
but you have bronght home this instrument on the 
very day we appointed ; you have only mistaiken the 
yearT* 

Now, in contradistinction to this may be placed the 
life with method — a life that does resolve itself into 
principles of action, and does acknowledge some great 
purpose and plan ; indeed, the life of prudence. It has 
been said that the highest impulses are incompatible with 
the prudential character. Biography rectifies this error, 
and assures us of numerous instances in which they 
existed in combination. We might cite the highest 
instances, and it will be obvious that, however the more 
light and trifidng flakes of genius may be thrown ofE with- 
out any effort, and certainly without any concentrated 
plan or aim, the great vertebrsB and columnar works can 
only be executed by repeated battles and conflicts, and a 
detemdned reaching forward to the great task ; and as 
we see this in the works of the most distinguished men, 
so from their works we find the law governing their lives. 
There is evidence sufficient to show that it was so in the 
most lofty instances ; but we content ourselves with cita- 
tions from the inferior names. The life of John Home 
Tooke may be selected from hundreds of instances illus- 
trative of this daring in the very highest degree; bold, 
it might be thought, to rashness. It is surprising how 
that great man held the fervid passions of his intellect in 
mastery and control ; his vehemence of spirit, his reckless 
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insoleBce of demeanour, were all, in fact, the result of 
premeditation — ^were all arranged to produce the results 
which, in fact, they did produce. The history of English 
jurisprudence and legislation does not furnish another 
instance so remarkable as that which led eventually to his 
change of name. 

Mr. Tooke, a gentleman of moderate wealth, a political 
friend, sought the advice of John Home in a case which 
Appeared desperate, in consequence of the purchase of an 
estate called Purley, from whence the great philological 
work derived its name. His friend was involved in vexa- 
tious litigation about manorial rights with a neighbouring 
gentleman of great wealth and influence, who had betaken 
himself to the last expedient, an Act of Parliament. That 
day was the palmy age of English corruption, and the 
Bill had been hurried through two readings. The third 
reading would receive the final sanction of the House of 
Commons, and on the day previous to that reading, Mr. 
Tooke stated his case mournfully and despairingly to 
John Home. ** If the facts be as you represent them, the 
House shall not pass that Bill.'* This was the reply. He 
was not a member of the House, and it sounds little short 
of insanity from a man who was only known to the 
Government of the day to be hated by it. Yet he, a 
private scholar, living in quietude and retirement, sprung 
like a tiger forward, and arrested the progress of the 
Bill. He immediately addressed a letter, most pointedly 
offensive, to the Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
caused it tq be inserted in the newspaper rendered so 
popular by the insertion of the letters of Junius, on condi- 
tion that when the printer was called up, he should, of 
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course, disclose the author's name. His object was, that 
thus the House should be compelled to give a more formal 
attention to the Bill, as well as to direct the attention of 
the country to the mode of transacting business in the 
House ; and thus he was confident he should frustrate the 
measure, willing to take the consequences upon himself. 
The sensation was great upon the day after the appearance 
of the letter. All the business of the House was sus- 
pended to inquire into the flagrant outrage upon its 
dignity ; "a dignity so vulnerable by a plain charge of 
misconduct, though it had not been injured in the least by 
the misconduct of itself." The printer was called before 
the House ; he came, and instantly gave up the name of the 
criminal, who had taken care to be already in the House, 
prepared to confront, probably with very little trepidation, 
the whole anger of the august assembly, and there dis- 
avowing all disrespect to the Speaker, whom he had 
libelled, he calmly explained the motives of the pro- 
ceeding, and poured a luminous explanation over the 
assembly in reference to the case of his friend. The ob- 
noxious Bill was immediately thrown out, and several 
resolutions passed to prevent such precipitate proceed- 
ings for the future. Home escaped with a nominal pun- 
ishment. 

Now, this is one of the most extraordinary illustrations 
of method and design in human conduct. Here every 
part of the plan was laid, and the mental eye saw all, and 
noted the consequences of each movement. But how ex- 
traordinary must have been the mental discipline of that 
character that could so instantly have arranged its plans 
and designs! In this anecdote the whole biography of 
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the man seems to stand revealed to ns. Daring, yet with- 
out rasliness ; resolute, and yet so nnscmpnlously flexible, 
in order tliat the end might be gained. 

John Home Tooke is by no means onr picture of a 
normal man ; but his life was as truly mapped out to him- 
self as the life of many a more extraordinary man. He 
knew, if any man oyer knew, how to captain and com- 
mand his ideas. He marshalled them to his will, and tliis 
is the prominent characteristic of the methodic intellect. 
Some men's ideas lie all before them — they see them at 
a glance ; the ideas of other men come trailing after them 
— they see what shoxdd have been used when the opportu- 
nity for use has gone by. Such men can never be the 
avant couriers of thought ; they might more appropriately 
be called the baggage-waggon. 

Johnson is always thought of as a contrast to Gold- 
smith. BKs was a most methodic life. In the prosecution 
of that truly stupendous work, his " Dictionary," he was 
fully sensible of the difficulties before him, and nobly 
conscious of his own abilities. When Dr. Adams found 
him busy upon it one day, he said to him, " This is a 
great work, sir. How are you to get all the etymolo- 
gies ? '' 

**Why, sir," said Johnson, "here is a shelf with 
Junius,' and Skinner, and others ; and there is a Welsh 
gentleman, who has published a collection of Welsh pro- 
verbs, who will help me in Welsh." 

"But," said Adams, "how can you do this in three 
years ? " 

" Sir, I have no doubt I can do it in three years." 

" But," continued Adams, " the French Academy 
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Union, consisting of forty members, took forty years to 
complete tlieir Dictionary." 

" Sir," replied Jolinson, " thus it is — this is the propor- 
tion: Let me see, forty times forty is sixteen hundred. 
As three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an 
Englishman to a Frenchman." 

And Johnson was not a boaster. A gruff, but real man, 
his life was passed beneath the influence of great and 
presiding duties. Many of those duties, it may be, were 
grave prejudices ; but the world has seldom had a firmer, 
more faithful, and more loving heart to bless it than that 
of old Samuel Johnson. AU his writings are little com- 
pared with his life — ^that was great. Nobody feels much 
the reality of the ** Bambler " or of " Basselas," still less 
do we care about ** Irene" or the "Poems." But John- 
son carrying the victim of disease and dissipation on his 
back through Fleet Street — Johnson quitting the society 
of Garrick and his actresses, and the reason he assigned 
for it — Johnson by the death-bed side of Catherine 
Chambers — these are the situations in which we like to 
see him. So also the graphic little incident mentioned by 
Boswell : 

" As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm-in-arm, 
a woman of the town accosted lis in the usual enticing 
manner. *!N"o, no, my girl,' said Johnson; *it won't do.' 
He, however, did not treat her with harshness, and we 

^ talked of the wretched life of such women." 

Everything that we see and know of Johnson revolves 

^^^' itDund a high consistency. There is no inflation in his 
life ; it is quiet and solenm. All that he does, he does with 

y^irjrstem and with method. The wretchedness that lived 
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constantly with Goldsmitli never approached the home 
and heart of Johnson. He possessed no facilities which 
Goldsmith did not possess. His style had not those 
popular attractions which have made Goldsmith beloved 
wherever the English language is spoken. He wrote, 
probably, with greater difficulty. He came to London, 
like Goldsmith, without introduction or home, and, like 
him, wrote for bread, and knew that if the lines were not 
written the bread would not come. Yet what makes and 
marks the difference between these two men ? The one, 
economical without' penuriousness, moves everywhere re- 
spected and honoured ; the other, most lavishly generous, 
fails to win respect, though everywhere commanding love. 
The one in death receives the homage and respect which 
titled dignity is fond of paying to departed genius ; the 
other is buried in silence from the disgrace attaching to his 
memory, from two thousand pounds of debt hanging over 
his coffin. Now, what was the element of character that 
produced this amaziug difference ? Perhaps Goldsmith 
was a better man than Johnson. He certainly was, in the 
higher sense, the wiser ; but he was a waif upon the waves 
of circumstance. Johnson, riding in a broad vessel, 
adapted the helm Ax> the wave, and thus rode over the 
billows of life in triumph. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CONTINGENCIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Our readers would not thank us, perhaps, if we were to 
conduct them through many speculations, by far more 
curious than profitable ; if we, for instance, inquired into 
the authenticity of that idea of Mr. Coleridge's, that 
** the history of a man for the nine months preceding his 
birth would, probably, be far more interesting, and con- 
tain events of greater moment, than all the threescore and 
ten years that follow it." However this may be, the 
contingencies of biography are certainly worthy of notice. 
"It may not be devoid of amusement," says Samuel 
Bailey, the keen and reflective author of the " Essays on 
the Publication of Opinions," "to trace the consequences 
which would have ensued, or rather which would have 
been prevented, had the father of some eminent character 
formed a different matrimonial connection. Suppose the 
father of Bonaparte had married any other lady than the 
one who was actually destined to become his mother. 
Agreeably to the tenor of the preceding observations, it is 
obvious^that Bonaparte himself would not have appeared 
in the world ; the affairs of France would have fallen mto 
different hands, and have been conducted in another 
manner ; the measures of the British Cabinet, the debates 
in Parliament, the subsidies to foreign powers, the battles 
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by sea and land, the marches and connter-marclies, the 
wonnds, deaths, and promotions, the fears, hopes, and 
anxieties of a thonsand individnals — wonld all have been 
different. The specnlations of those writers and speakers 
who employed themselves in discussing these Tarions sub- 
jects and canvassing the conduct of this celebrated man, 
would not have been called forth. The train of ideas in 
every mind interested in public afbirs would not have 
been the same; Pitt would not have made the same 
speeches, nor Fox the same replies ; Lord Byron's poetry 
would have wanted some splendid passages ; the Duke of 
Wellington might still have been plain Arthur Welles- 
ley ; Mr. Warden would not have written his book, nor the 
"Edwhurgh critic his review of it ; nor could the author 
of this essay have availed himself of this illustration. The 
imagination of the reader will easily cany him through 
all the consequences to soldiers and sailors, tradesmen 
and artisans, printers and booksellers, downward through 
every gradation of society. In a word, when we take 
into account these various consequences, and the thousand 
ways in which the mere intelligence of Bonaparte^s pro- 
ceedings, and of the measures pursued to counteract them, 
influenced the feelings, the speech, and the actions of 
mankind, it is scarcely too much to say that the single 
circumstance of Bonaparte's marrying as he did has more 
or less affected almost every individual in Europe, as 
well as a numerous multitude in the other quarters of the 
globe. 

Dr. Southey stretches his imagination &rther still : ''A 
single miscarriage among my millions of grandmothers 
might have cut off the entail from my mortal being ; the 
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• 

SDxiS. of a candle, a fall, a fright — sncli things are hap- 
pening daily ; one snch among them all, I tremble to think 
of it ! One of my ancestors was, as the phrase is, * out ' 
in a certain rebellion ; his heart led him into the field, and 
his heels got him out of it ; had he been less nimble, or 
had he been taken and hanged — and hanged he would 
have been if taken — there would have •been no *Ego' at 
this day ; no history of Dr. Daniel Dove ; the doctor 
would have been like the heroes who lived before Aga- 
memnon, and his immortaliser would never have lived 
at aU." 

All this may be very frivolous ; but, perhaps, the con- 
tingencies of biography might form as profitable a study 
as its uses — nay, be a preliminary chapter to its uses. 

Trifles appear to be the very pivots and axletrees of 
even the greatest biographies. A trifle is sometimes the 
centre of a future history. Innumerable trifles have pre- 
served us all until this moment. On what a number of 
trivial brittle threads hung the " Pilgrim's Progress " of 
Bunyan ; for he had many providential escapes during his 
early life. Once he fell into a creek of the sea, once out 
of a boat into the river, once into the river near Bedford, 
and each time narrowly escaped drowning. One day an 
adder crossed his path. He stunned it with a kick, then 
forced open its mouth with a stick, and pluc^:ed out the 
tongue, which he supposed to be the sting, with his fingers, 
" by which act," he says, " had not God been merciful 
unto me, I might, by my desperateness, have brought 
myself to an end." If this, indeed, were an adder, and 
not a harmless snake, his escape from the fangs was more 
remarkable than he himself was aware of. A circumstance 
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which was likely to impress *him more deeply occurred in 
the eighteenth year of his age, when, being a soldier in 
the Parliament's army, he was drawn out to go to the 
seige of Leicester, in 1645. One of the same company 
wished to go in his stead ; Bnnyan consented to exchange 
with him ; and his Tolnnteer substitute, standing sentiDel 
one day at the seige, was shot through the head with a 
musket-ball. " This risk," Sir Walter Scott observes, 
but surely with less propriety than marks his usual oo- 
servations, " was one somewhat resembling the escape of 
Sir Roger de Coverley in an action at Worcester, who was 
saved from the slaughter of the «<jtion by having been 
absent from the field.'* 

It appears amazing to us that Milton should have been 
preserved to write the "Paradise Lost." His life was 
sought, and he was only saved by a mock funeral. 

Somebody has said there is no such thing in the world 
as a trifle ; there is certainly no little event which is not 
under the dominion of some sovereign law. A step to the 
right or the left preserves the soldier from the unseen 
bullet. A hasty word has sometimes cost a man his life, 
and an idle laugh or a careless jest has broken the ties of 
the strongest friendship. Comines, the historian, was once 
visiting the Duke of Burgundy, and, returning, he 
sportively commanded the Duke to pull off his boots. 
The Duke performed the service for him, but concluded 
by thrusting the boot into the historian's face. For this 
offence, Comines ever afterwards sought by his writings 
to render the Duke infamous ; and, when many years had 
passed, his books were tinctured with the venom of hatred. 
We do not yet understand, and very few persons believe. 
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that bj a law within itself every thonght propagates and 
grows down to the remotest ages of time — ^nay, we say 
eternity ; that actions, however trifling, as surely per- 
petuate their kind and like, as any other active living 
product whatever. 

It is impossible for the full results of any action to be 
foreseen. The future cannot be reached from the highest 
pedestal of the present. Many deeds, at first, seem as 
insignificant as the little mountain stream, that sends 
out into the valley a slender tiny thread, but which goes 
on enlargmg and expanding until it becomes a mighty 
river. " No man can at the same time fill his cup from 
the source and from the mouth of the Nile." The little 
waters that genius calls forth from the rock of truth in 
this day, are destined to become the salvation streams of 
future generations. Who of the living of our time will 
be denominated greatest in future ages, is all a mystery. 
Perhaps he is now bending over his flickering lamp, in 
some dim closet which the world's cold eye has never 
penetrated, or perchance is in the furrow, toiling for his 
daily bread. 

Tamerlane, afterwards the mighty conqueror of Asia, 
once, when a young man, rested from his labours, 
despondent. Musing upon the difficulties of life, his eye 
fell upon an ant climbing up a steep hill with a grain 
of corn. Repeatedly it fell back with its burden, and 
not until the seventieth trial wei*e its efforts successful. 
The warrior, in after life, crowned with the glories of 
conquest, declared that in countless emergencies he had 
been preserved from despair by the recollection of the 
perseverance of the ant. When . that monarch swept 
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throngli Asia, at the head, of his conntless legions, like 
a destroying whirlwind, he rode on the back of that in- 
significant ant. And when he built his pyramid of 
seventy thousand human skulls, he might have appro- 
priately crowned it with the ant and its burden. 

Robert Bruce, once hopeless that he should liberate 
Scotland, retired to a hut, and threw himself on a heap 
of' straw, almost overpowered with mental agony, and 
looking round, he saw a spider endeavouring to swing 
itself by a thread from one beam to another. Defeat 
seemed but to add vigour to its efEorts, and at the eighth 
attempt it gained its end. Bruce remembered that he 
had been defeated just seven times. He considered the 
occurrence a presage of his own future success. He 
caUed his followers around him, inspired them with fresh 
courage, and released his country from the grasp of the 
oppressor. 

Helen, the most beautiful woman of her time, having 
been prevailed upon to abandon her husband by Paris, 
the Trojan, and fly with him to Troy, the Trojan war — 
which lasted ten years, and resulted in the destruction of 
Troy — ^was the consequence. Greece sent one hundred 
ships and one hundred thousand men to recover her; 
and some of the most renowned warriors of antiquity 
were engaged in the enterprise. 

" This woman was enticed from her husband — ^in itself 
not a very uncommon event — ^three thousand years ago, 
and the world since that time has been repeating the story. 
It was upon this subject that the greatest Grreek and Latin 
authors wrote inspiredly — ^Homer and Virgil found in it 
their theme. And thus this little occurrence, like the 
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little breeze playing in the harp-strings, awoke melody on 
those human lyres that charms the whole world of soul." 

" * Overlook nothing,' was the motto of Talleyrand. 
The gnat may sting the lion to madness, and the smallest 
breath of air blown into a vein will extinguish life's 
ethereal lamp as suddenly as a cannon-ball in the heart 
An iron pike has been driven into a soldier's eye and 
through his brain, and yet the wound has not proved 
mortal. But the great anatomist, Spigelius, gathering up 
the fragments of a broken glass, after his daughter's wed- 
ding, scratched his finger slightly, and death was the 
result. There is a subtle poison so deadly that, if a single 
atom of it be placed in the system, it instantly contami- 
nates every fibre of the frame and palsies the heart. And 
thus it is without our interior life. It may be inoculated 
with a virus so minute as to escape our notice — wrapped, 
perhaps, in a single word, but which may empoison our 
days. 

" Nothing, therefore, is so much a trifle that the greatest 
may not derive advantage from it. Nothing is so smaU 
as to be beneath our notice. We would not have men 
constantly occupying their minds with little objects, and 
drawing from them mighty inferences. It is the province 
of small minds to magnify small matters ; but it is also 
the province of large minds to give small things their 
legitimate place, remembering that the richest gem is but 
little larger than a grain of sand, and that the whole globe 
is composed of atoms." 

We have pursued this matter thus far, and now may 
say there is no vainer work than to linger over the "ifs," 
" hads," and •* buts " of biography. If Harold had not 
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come "wearied to the battle of Hastings from a well-fought 
field in the north of England; had Cromwell and Pym 
shipped to the colonies, taking refuge from the persecution 
of Charles; if Charles and James had been shot at the 
battle of Worcester; or if Kichard Cromwell had been 
equal to his father — these are great "ifs," bnt the little 
ones are more suggestive. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AND THE LAST. 

It was intended that tlie chapter just concluded should 
have been our last ; but a few other things may be added 
by the way of epilogue. There is a reflection forcing 
itself upon us that, in spite of all the desolation that has 
fallen over our planet, in spite of the sensuality, of our 
race, and even commingled with the very sensuality of 
our race,- how much of spirituality there is ; for is not all 
this biography, this life- writing — is it not all mind- 
writing, is it not all the development of a higher than the 
animal nature ? Although in truth we have heard of the 
biography of birds and beasts, of rooks and hares, and 
very interesting we have sometimes found such bio- 
graphies to be ; yet they are principally useful to us from 
their mere utilitarian character, or as illustrations of the 
sympathy of man ; we do not read the presence of spiri- 
tual power, we do not find the wonderful action of souL 
All human biography presents itself to us as the record of 
a being animated by the sense of conscious responsi- 
bilities, and by illimitable and determined ambitions. It 
is surely impossible to turn over the pages of biography^ 
and to believe that the being whose life this is, commenced 
and terminated his career as mechanised, hardened, 
animated clay. It is impossible to give the body of the 
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man miicli credit for all that was done. The body we 
feel to be merelj tbe channel through which something 
loftier than itself acted npon it and on the world. The 
history of the world is the history of the Spirit : spirit is 
all in all ; it is the overruling power directing the lines 
and battalions on the field, and superintending the cam- 
paign and the seige ; it is the genius of all State poHcy 
and cunning; we feel that no possible combination of 
mere matter could ever produce a Mazarin, a Bichelieu, a 
Wolsey, or a Becket — that Talleyrands and Mirabeaus are 
but themselves the seen and felt agents of sone wonder- 
fully etherial power, to which we give in the body ** a 
local habitation and a name." We find that all the forces 
man can exercise — his powers and sleight of hand, his 
skull and form of brain, his erect position, his foot imd 
his thumb, — ^all these wonderful distinguishn;ents are the 
utterances of a hidden power; they are indexes, so to 
speak ; they are not causes, but results ; man has them in 
virtue of something higher ; he has a thumb and hand 
because he can use it ; he has a larger brain and more 
convolved lobes and organisations, because they are in- 
tended thus to be the residence of more exalted and 
forcible powers than those which find their residence 
in the lower orders of animals. 

Mind — the history of mind — ^the chronicle of the 
wonders of the human mind — this is what we may deno- 
minate all biographic records. If we did not demand all 
which meets us shoxdd be so sensualised, we might find, 
very frequently, innumerable biographies where no human 
word had. been spoken. Men write their lives down in 
their performances to those who can read them. The 
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painting is tlie record of one life, and the stone of another. 
Looking thus at the painting of Salyator Biosa, we mnst 
have some idea of the mind of the man ; or of GLuide, 
or of Wouvermans, or of Wilkie, Looking at the stone 
of Eionbillac or Thorwaldsen, of Maxman or of Chantry, 
we say, these men breathed their minds into these things, 
and we can read the mind while we gaze ; they are written 
conceptions ; and is not the secret of aU the valne we 
attach to men's lives in this, that we rejoice to find mind 
alive in the world, working, and, it may be, attempting, 
and thns we love any biography whatever ? 

We will revert to a view we expressed in the earlier 
chapters of this volnme. Why do we take so perennial 
an interest in great men ? It is really because they live 
to reveal to ns now the state of the human mind, and of 
human affections and human societies, in other and past 
conditions of our world's history. We see one figure 
dimly shadowed forth to us ; one form rises aloft, beyond 
and above the men of its age. Look at the distant battle- 
field — the hosts are lost; we see them swaying, strug- 
gling to and fro, beaten down indiscriminate — in one wild 
medley they pass along together ; but see yonder nodding 
plumes, how brightly the sun shines on yonder helmet ; 
and now they, the poor wrestlers, lift him up, and place 
him on their shields, and hail him as great ; we see Mm 
now through them ; he is brought nearer to us ; but yet, 
but for those thousands who pass altogether out of our 
sight, he had been altogether unknown ; he is applauded 
as great, because he impersonates their greatness ; they 
gather round him, they bear him aloft, they hold him up 
to our view, because he embodies themselves. 
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How mucli more might be said, how many more in- 
sfcances might be given, to illustrate the native force and 
the freedom of the human soul. The story of Paracelsus, 
by the sparks and flames of his furnace, revealing the at- 
tempts of a nature far greater than its possessor, with 
all his consciousness and restlessness, was aware of. The 
story of Columbus, travelling, after long waiting and 
many disappointments, the dreadful and untracked deep, 
carrying, indeed, a charmed life ; holding, indeed, in his 
hands the key of the unknown, undiscovered world ; but 
for himself only to be the victim of knavery and oppres- 
sion. The story of Faust, with his strange confusion of 
forms cut in wood, and the sheets strangely printed in 
red and black, the wizard masters of all revolutions, while 
their unfortunate inventor flies over the roofs of houses 
to escape from the vulgar multitude, believing he had 
sold himself to the devil, and signed the compact in his 
own blood. Who lies yonder on his sick bed with a 
broken limb, and what is that he reads ? It is Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits. He is read- 
ing the lives of the saints, and he will spring from that 
sick bed to enter the courts of princes and popes, and 
guide the sceptre of authority alike in the Old World and 
the New ; mysteriously arresting and breaking the charm 
of the Reformation. Why are the people gathering in 
the streets of Constance P It is because John Huss has 
arrived — is even now before the Council, which will not 
suffer him to depart until they have handed him over to 
the flames. Why are the roads to Worms so thronged ? 
It is because Martin Luther comes along, undaunted by 
the fate of Huss, to fling down the defiance of ages un- 
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bom before emperors, popes, and kings, and to exclaim, 
^* Here I stand, and can do no other, so, help me, God." 
See the people gathering on the Hoe, in Plymouth, to 
watch the Golden Hind anchoring in the bay, after her 
voyage round the world, beneath the pilotage of Drake. 
How long the catalogue of the world's great moments 
and great actors might be ; and it is as fresh and full of 
adventure and life to-day as ever. So truly it has been 
said weariness is personal, it is not transmitted as a 
heritage. The man in the twelfth century was wearied 
with the Crusades ; but man in the thirteenth sprang 
forth in the fulness of alacrity and life. Man to-day in 
England is wearied and worn ; but he springs forth, 
young and fresh again, in Australia, where the youth of 
nature creates new youth in men. And all the ages and 
their actors testify that the soul of man is not, as some 
pleasant teachers affirm, a mere combination and con- 
fluence of molecular affinities. '^ The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord," and the breath of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding ; and not only is life great when 
it is conspicuous and known. How often do we find the 
haunts of silence and the shadiest dells of obscurity give 
the same reply. 

For certainly the pages of biography in their width and 
variety may, if wisely studied, convey to the reader some 
such lesson as that conveyed with such tenderness and 
strength by Lessing in the parable of the King. There 
dwelt in the East a man who from a friend received a 
ring of endless worth, for it not only held a precious 
stone — an opal, that shot an ever-changing tint — but it had 
also the hidden virtue to make its owner beloved of God 
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and man. He beqneatlied it to the most beloved of Iiis 
sons, and ordained that lie again shonld leave the ring to 
the most dear among his children ; and so, indeed, it was 
handed on for many ages, from generation to generation, 
nntil at last came a father who had the ring, but who had 
three sons, all alike obedient, and whom he loved alike. 
As death approached, the father became embarrassed. 
To which should he give the ring ? He sent in secret to 
a jeweller, and he commanded him npon the model of the 
real ring to spare no toil, no cost, in making two others 
quite like the true one. On his death-bed, he called sepa- 
rately his sons, bestowed on each his blessing, and died. 
But then it was discovered that each claimed to possess 
the ring, and as the rings could not be discriminated froni 
each other, each brother went to the judge, each swearing 
truly that he had received the ring he had from his 
father ; and the judge said, " You cannot call your father 
before my seat, and therefore I cannot give a sentence. 
Am I to read enigmas, and the ring will not unseal its 
lips ? But you tell me the real ring enjoys the hidden 
power to make its wearer beloved of Grod and man. Let 
that decide which of you brothers loves the best. Let 
each endeavour to vie with both his brothers in displaying 
the virtue of his ring. Assist its might with gentleness, 
benevolence, forbearance, with inward resignation. Then 
in a thousand years, before a higher Judge, it shall be 
seen who has the ring." 

Thus the life of the soul is a Divine gift— a ring con- 
ferred by God. But life only becomes a blessing when we 
assist the Divine idea, and then, whether the life be 
solitary and silent, or illustrious and conspicuous, it is 
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all as one. For there is life whicli is merely used, and 
there is life which is blessed in the using. There are 
men whose lives are like the blind instincts of thunder- 
storms, like lightning, or any of the great forces of 
nature. They are used, not blessed ; they are like 
Jepthas, Jehus, and Amaziahs. This may be said of 
many a 'pope, and kaiser, and king. And there are others, 
blessed lives — useful not only to others, but a fountain of 
blessedness in themselves ; like David or like Paul, used 
and blessed. They seem to own the ring which makes the 
wearer beloved of God and man. 
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" *Mr. Montmorency's Money* is carefully written, and there are clever de- 
scriptions and scenes of pathos in it. It is a wholesome and readable stoiy.' 
—British Quarterly Review. 

" The world, at least the reading world, knows so well the merits, as wdl as 
the solid and careful composition of Mrs. Worboise, both in poetry and prose, 
that they will accept this single-volume edition of one of her best works—' Mr 
Montmorency's Money ' — ^with grateful pleasure. The story of the money comes 
down from the famous period of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, 
which laid the foundation of several of the most prosperous and wealth-producing 
ndustries of commercial England, and made her the rival, in some manufactures 

Sreviously peculiar, of the country which drove them forth as exiles. Raymond 
e Montmorency was among these exiles, and founded the house in the land 01 
his forced adoption, the ' money ' of which furnishes the framework of Mrs. 
Worboise's story. That * Mr. Montmorency's money has done no ^ood as yet *— 
indeed, * has proved the cause of infinite perplexity and sorrow ' — is but another 
proof of what we see every day, the impotence of nches to command happiness.' 
— Morning Advertiser, 



Works by the same Author. 



O VERB ALE : the Story of a Pervert. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The writer says that in this tale she has not been writing fiction, 
but merely narrating facts which actually occurred. The book ought 
to have a place in aU Protestant families. 

" This is a wholesome and natural story, showing how High Church prin- 
ciples work towards outright Popish doctrine and towards perversion. The cha- 
racters are well painted, and the story is very seasonable. We wish it may have 
a large circulation." — London Quarterly Review. 

" * Overdale ' is a well-constructed, well -delineated, and wholesome story." 
— British Quarterly Review. 

*' It is founded on fact, 'and in these days of Ritualistic teaching and 
Romish practice it is calculated to be very useful, as showing the dangerous 
influence and tendency of devotion to aesthetics in the conduct of the public 
worship of God." — Evangelical Magazine. 

" ISpeciall^ intended to expose the tendency of the times towards the per- 
version of religion by the insioious teachings o: Ritualists and Romanists. It 
appears to be a very useful book, especially for our imaginative young ladies, so 
fond of Ae church music and church millinery of the Ritualistic school."'Rock. 

" Written with the moral spirit and force of this popular authoress. "-~Re v. 
C. H. Spurgeon in " Sword ana Trowel." 



CHRYSTABEL; or. Clouds with Silver 

Linings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" The descriptions are faithful and lively, the characters are very cleverly 
sketched, and the dialogue is very well sustained. We have read the book with 
much pleasure." — Nonconformist. 

" The stoty is really a good one, and will repay the reader." — City Press. 



GREY AND GOLD. Crmun 8w, cloth, ^s. 

** * Grey and Gold' are not the sporting colours of a racing novel, as the title 
might seem to indicate, but the more serious lights and shadows of the race of 
life, which are contrasted in this unpretending volume by a not unskilful hand. 
We can cordially acknowledge the purity of diction and freedom from vulgarity 
which characterise the book throughout.' —Athenaeum. 



SINGLEHURST MANOR. A Story of 

Country Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

** The excellence of * Singlehurst Manor * consists in the great variety of 
characters introduced into it, and the capital way in which they are drawn. The 
style is simple and natural, the interest of the story pleasant, and the tone high 
and pure. We give the story a very hearty worS of commendation." — British 
Quarterly. 

** A pleasant, readable story ; the characters are well drawn, and the incidents 
agreeable." — ^Athenaeum. * 



Works by the same Author, 



MARGARET TORRINGTON ; or. The 

Voyage of Life. Desired to exhibit the power of religion 
in meeting a life of anxiety and care. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 



THORNYCROFT HALL : Its Owners and 

Its Heirs. An incomparable Family Story, and especially 
suitable for Young Women. With a finely-executed Steel- 
plate Engraving of the Authoress. Seventh Edition. Crown 
ovo, doth, 5s. 

" It is such & tale as will be read wi^ pleasure, even by those who may not 
perceive its deeper meaning." — Daily News. 



MILLICENT KENDRICK; or. The 

Search after Happiness. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo^ 

cloth, 5s. 
The object of this story is to show that true happiness does not, 
cannot, exist for any man or woman who does not seeJt first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and that true happiness can iiever 
depart from the Christian who in humble faith takes every dispensa- 
tion from his Father's hand. 



MARRIED LIFE; or. The Story of Philip 

and Edith. A Tale of Domestic Life. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 



VIOLET VAUGHAN; or. The Shadows of 

Wameford Grange. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" One of the best of this author's tales. The interest never flags." — Freeman. 
*' There is more of plot than the writer generally introduces, and it is arranged 
with consummate skillt" — English Independent. 



CANONBURY HOLT. Crown 8w, cloih, 5^. 
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